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Art. L—SKETCHES OF ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 
Ill. Bisnors or RocnweEstTer. 


Arter the conversion of the Kentish Saxons, Ethelbert, their 
king, established a third Cathedral, at Rochester, on the Med- 
way, at distances nearly equal from Canterbury and from 
London. The present edifice, begun by Bishop Gundulph, in 
the twelfth century, is hemmed in and partly left to decay, 
and has not the majestic exterior of many of the old temples, 
Hard by, rises the ruined castle on the steep bank of the river, 
above the ancient town, and Chatham with its dockyards. 
The Diocese is composed of a part of Kent and Suffolk ; and, 
although its revenues and its extent have formerly been 
smaller, yet its nearness to Canterbury and to the Capital and 
the Court gave it always an importance of its own. At Brom- 
ley, ten miles from London, was the Episcopal residence. 

When Cardinal Fisher sealed with his blood his fidelity to 
the supremacy of Rome, he was succeeded at Rochester by 
John Hilsey, a declared and zealous Reformer. He had been 
a Dominican Friar at Bristol and at Oxford, learned and zeal- 
ous from his youth. Indignant at the superstitions and frauds 
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which were now unveiled, he publicly exposed and shattered 
the crucifix of Boxley, which had been honored by the ignorant 
people of his Diocese, because, through inward machinery, it 
was made to bow, to roll the eyes and move the lips. When, 
towards the end of 1538, he was removed from his mortal la- 
bors, it was a loss which was felt by the English Reformation 
at a time which demanded all its strength. 

In his stead, Nicholas Heath was consecrated ; the wisest 
and best, perhaps, of those divines, who, after acquiescing in 
some happy changes, abode at last by the Roman doctrine. 
He was born in London, and trained at Cambridge ; became a 
Fellow of Clare Hall; and was made Archdeacon of Stafford. 
In Germany, where he was with Bishop Fox on his embassy, 
he acquired the esteem of Melancthon ; and, at home, Cran- 
mer became his patron. While he presided at Rochester, he 
was one of the commissioners who prepared the ‘“ Necessary 
Erudition of a Christian Man;” and, at a later period, he sus- 
tained the efforts of Cranmer to soften the severity of the 
penal laws concerning religion, but at length urged him to 
await a more favorable occasion. Cranmer, however, persisted, 
and partially prevailed ; and soon after, in 1543, Heath suc- 
ceeded to the See of Worcester, 

A better support for the Protestant Primate was lent by the 
hand of Henry Holbeach, whose name was derived, not from 
his obscure parents, but from his birthplace, Holbeach, in Lin- 
colnshire. Educated at Cambridge, he became Prior, and then 
Dean of Worcester, so that he and his predecessor at Roches- 
ter now exchanged places of abode. He had been consecrated, in 
1537, as Suffragan of Bristol. Henry the Eighth, who, with 
all his capricious tyranny, revered men of the spirit of Cran- 
mer, chose Holbeach for his confessor, was attended by him in 
his last illness, and selected him for the great Diocese of Lin- 
coln, but died before the translation could be effected. 

When it was effected in the next reign, Nicholas Ridley, 
the ablest of the Reformers of that reign, succeeded. The an- 
cient seat of his family was at Williemontswick, in Tynedale, 
and he wasa schoolboy at Newcastle, His uncle, a learned 
divine, sent him to Cambridge ; he obtained a Fellowship at 
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Pembroke Hall ; studied three years at Paris and Louvaine ; 
and returning, lived at his own college, ripened in holy wisdom, 
became the Senior Proctor and Chaplain of the University, 
and Chaplain to the Primate, and at forty, Master of Pem- 
broke Hall, which thenceforth became an eminenthold of the Re- 
formed doctrine. In his pulpit at Herne, where he was Vicar, 
he bore his testimony against the Six Articles. The book of 
Ratramnus afterwards convinced him of the error of Transub- 
stantiation ; and he communicated his conviction to the mind of 
Cranmer, who had appointed him one of the six preachers at 
Canterbury. Just before his elevation to the Episcopate, he 
accompanied the visitors of the Northern circuit, and preached 
the gospel amongst his own Northumbrians. He was now 
forty-seven years old ; a man small in stature, comely, and un- 
married. His daily habits are related, in all their punctual, 
studious regularity. Half an hour after rising was given to 
prayer in his chamber; then followed study till ten; then com- 
mon prayer and dinner; then an hour in conversation or at chess; 
then business or study till five; then common prayer and sup- 
per; then, another hour at chess, and an evening of study, 
which closed with his private prayers, and his retirement at 
eleven. Such was that ripe and steadfast man, who, most of 
all, was dreaded by the supporters of the decaying system. 
Side by side he stood with the Primate; and the chimes of 
the Cathedrals of Kent summoned to no uncertain sound. 
But after Bonner had been deprived, there was but one who 
could be called to the spiritual rule of the capital. 

Ridley, therefore, was transferred from Rochester, and was 
succeeded for a little while by John Poynet; who, though but 
thirty-four years old, had reached the front of the great strug- 
gle for reformation. The county of Kent was his native shire, 
and he was of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and had entered 
the family of Cranmer as his Chaplain. A curious summer 
house of his device adorned the gardens of Lambeth ; and 
a horologe which he constructed and presented to King 
Henry, was a master-piece of mechanism. Bolder and better 
works of a higher skill were his Defence of the Marriage of 
Priests, and his translation of Ochino on the Papal Usurpation. 
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The young King Edward loved his practical discourses ; and 
so highly was his Theological maturity esteemed, that he was 
believed to have prepared the recent Catechism, and was deemed 
a worthy associate of the most venerable prelates. Young as 
he was, on the deprivation of Gardiner, he passed to the seat 
of that most sagacious enemy of the purity of the gospel. 

John Scory, a native of Norfolk, a scholar of Cambridge, 
and Chaplain to the Princess Elizabeth, was raised to the See 
of Rochester, in the place of Poynet. It was but a little 
while since he had preached at the stake, when the death of 
the unhappy Joan of Kent so dishonored the Reformation, 
proving that the awful weapons of persecution could be em- 
ployed even by those who were to suffer most from their hor- 
rors. Scory and Coverdale were consecrated at the same time; 
the latter, the oldest man at that time on the Episcopal bench, 
the former destined to the longest term of future years. When 
Bishop Day was deprived, Scory succeeded him at Chichester ; 
but no other Bishop of Rochester was consecrated, till King 
Edward was in his tomb, and Archbishop Cranmer in the 
Tower. 

Then the former Archdeacon, Maurice Griffith, a Welshman 
and a Dominican Friar, accepted the charge, and, with it, all 
which several of his predecessors had faithfully labored to 
banish. At the same time he held the living of St. Magnus, 
London Bridge; and in that church, four years after, over his 
grave, his funeral sermon was pronounced by Bishop White, 
in the midst of the shouting joy of the capital at the accession 
of Elizabeth. He had followed the persecuting queen and the 
Romish Archbishop, within two days, away from their earthly 
splendor into the world where nothing is disguised. 

It was always a convenience that the Bishop of Rochester 
should be one whom the Archbishop of Canterbury, his near 
neighbor, could regard with special confidence and friendship. 
Perhaps it was partly for this cause that, in the supply of the 
vacant Dioceses, Edmund Guest was selected for this, notwith- 
standing that he had been recommended by Parker himself 
for the more eminent See of Durham, as a native of the 
North. He had been of King’s College; and, early in the reign 
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of Edward the Sixth, had avowed his belief by a Treatise on 
the Privy Mass; and he was then held in very high esteem 
for his learning and solid judgment. In reply to the questions 
which were chiefly agitated in the revision of the Common 
Prayer, he condemned images, crosses, processions, a variety 
of garments, but not the surplice; preferred standing at the 
communion, but desired liberty of posture; disliked the invo- 
cation; rejected prayers for the dead; and said, that the body 
of Christ ‘‘is in the bread signified, presented and exhibited.” 
He was Archdeacon of Canterbury, under Parker, and, as if 
his deputy, was specially consulted in the revision. His age, 
when he became a Bishop, was fifty-two; and he was also both 
a member of the High Commission Court and Lord Almoner. 
It was probably in his time that a singular occurrence took 
place in Rochester Cathedral, A stranger of zealous appear- 
ance obtained access to the pulpit; but as he ascended, drop- 
ped from his pocket certain papers, which the Dean, at a glance, 
thought it needful to present to the Bishop. He proved to be 
a brother of the late Archbishop Heath, and one of those Jes- 
uits who undertook, in disguise, to preach discord in the bosom 
of the Church of England. Thus detected, the wretched man 
was punished, after the custom of the age, by the mutilation 
of his nose and ears, and by a sentence of perpetual imprison- 
ment, 

On the translation of Guest, in 1572, from Rochester to 
Salisbury, the Dean of Salisbury, Edmund Freke, was in re- 
turn raised to the Bishopric of Rochester. He was born in 
Essex, and, like his predecessor, had been Archdeacon of 
Canterbury. Amongst all the prelates of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, no other is found, whose name is connected with so many 
acts of severity. There was less room for these in Kent than 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, where he was called to succeed, in 
1576, the indulgent Parkhurst, as Bishop of Norwich. 

The next prelate was John Piers, a most grave and amiable 
pastor, diligent in preaching, beneficent and hospitable, and 
eminently exempt from feelings of unkindness or resentment. 
His parents, who lived near Oxford, were neither of mean nor 
of elevated condition; and he passed through Magdalen Free 
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School to Magdalen College, and a Fellowship, and became 
Rector of Quainton in Buckinghamshire. His story was one 
which deserves to be remembered for the encouragement of the 
erring who desire reformation, but fear to look forward. Habits 
of familiar intercourse with his rural parishioners seduced him 
for a little while into intemperance in drinking; but he con- 
fessed his fault to an exemplary divine, and so utterly renounced 
it thatin his old age his physician could not persuade him totake 
wine for his health. So nobly recovered, he rose to be Dean 
of Chester, Master of Baliol College, and at length Dean of 
Christ Church; and, in the Government of that great College, 
won the highest esteem, and was prepared for still more sacred 
responsibilities. But he remained at Rochester only a year ; 
and then succeeded Bishop Guest at Salisbury. 

John Young, Vicar of St. Giles Cripplegate in his native 
city of London, and Master of Pembroke Hall, was the next 
Bishop. Queen Elizabeth held him in deserved respect ; for 
he was a constant preacher and a prudent man. He sat at 
Rochester twenty-seven years; and, when he was offered the 
more lucrative See of Norwich, said that if it was a higher, 
it was, for an old man, a harder seat. Like other Bishops of 
Rochester, he, from his vicinity to the Primate, united in the 
consecration of many prelates. When the Lambeth Articles 
were framed, he was called in, and slightly modified their ex- 
treme Predestinarianism. It was he who ordained Archbishop 
Laud; and remarked of him that his scheme of divinity had 
been raised upon the noble foundations of the Fathers, the 
Councils and the Ecclesiastical Historians, Bishop Young died 
in March, 1605, a little after his associate for many years, Arch- 
bishop Whitgift; and, though he had enjoined all privacy and 
little expense at his obsequies, yet he was interred at Bromley 
Church, with a sumptuous funeral. 

William Barlow, the second prelate of that name, seems not 
to have been allied to the first; but was brought up in the 
family and at the charge of Dr. Richard Cosin, whose life he 
wrote in Latin. His more advanced education was at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge; and he became Chaplain to Whitgift, and 
watched his dying hours, He had published also a translation 
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of some sermons of Lavater; a Defence of the Protestant Re- 
ligion against a certain Libel; and a Narrative of the Hamp- 
ton Court Conference, at which he was present. Soon after, 
he was made Dean of Chester; and, being an eminent critic 
in Greek, was appointed one of the translators of the Scrip- 
tures. He had wit as well as learning, and a spirit of mode- 
ration and kindness; and it is related of him that, when he 
was once directed by Archbishop Baneroft to examine a clergy- 
man for whom the Archbishop, in his rigor against noncon- 
formity, had no favor, “they Greeked it,” in the words of the 
account, “ till they were both run aground for want of words, 
upon which they both burst into a fit of laughter, and so gave 
it over,” and Barlow made a most favorable report. This 
amiable and worthy man held the See of Rochester three years, 
and then exchanged it for that of Lincoln. 

Next, Richard Neile began a career which passed through 
more translations than are recorded of any Bishop of the 
English communion. His grandfather, in the time of the 
Six Articles, forfeited his estate for his religion; and his father 
became a tallow-chandler in London. The boy, early an or- 
phan, and poor, was noticed by Goodman, the Dean of West- 
minster, who saved him from apprenticeship by recom- 
mending him to Lady Burleigh. Under the patronage of that 
great family, he entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
afterwards was made Vicar of Cheshunt; and in due season, 
was himself promoted to the Deanery of Westminster; being 
installed on the very day of the Gunpowder treason. Where 
a quarter of a century before, he had been an indigent, father- 
less pupil, he presided at forty-three, with all dignity; and at 
forty-seven, was elevated to the mitre. Accustomed as he 
was to noble society, a married man, a Chaplain of the house 
of Cecil, and destined to reach the widest influence in the 
courts of princes, his manners, but not his sentiments, were 
uncourtly. At Cambridge, he had upheld the Calvinistic doc- 
trine against Baro; and, when he received his doctorate in 
1600, he maintained theses against Auricular Confession, and 
against the notion that the souls of the saints were not admit- 
ted into Heaven till after the ascension of our Saviour; but he 
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was one of the foremost of those divines who afterwards es- 
poused the opinions of Arminius, and of whom some were 
deemed unfriendly to the Reformation. Although he re- 
mained at Rochester but two years before his translation to 
Lichfield, he repaired Bromley Palace at considerable expense. 

Of the same school in divinity, though less obnoxious to its 
opponents, was John Buckeridge, another Chaplain of Whit- 
gift, and the third Vicar of St. Giles Cripplegate, who, within 
about thirty years, had been raised to the Episcopate. His native 
county was Wiltshire, and his College, St. John’s at Oxford, 
the same of which Laud was a member. At this college, 
Buckeridge became a Fellow and President. Soon after the 
Gunpowder Plot, he published a sermon on subjection to the 
powers that be; and, during his Episcopate, he was several 
times an author. Through seventeen years, the principal por- 
tion of the Primacy of Abbot, he presided at Rochester ; and 
when, in 1626, Arminians were sought for places of the high- 
est influence, he was removed to Ely. 

A son of a steward and agent of Lord Burleigh, born at 
Hatfield, one of the seats of that family, grew up under its 
patronage, became a Fellow of Peterhouse, and preceded George 
Herbert in the parish of Bemerton. Walter Curle was him- 
self an excellent parish minister, preventing lawsuits, suppress- 
ing places of debauchery, and winning many back who were 
inclined to nonconformity. He was called from the Deanery 
of Lichfield to the See of Rochester, which he held but for a 
year, when he was transferred to that of Bath and Wells. 
While he firmly asserted the authority of the Church, he was 
cautious in the exercise of his own; and thus, in very exposed 
stations, gave no advantage to enmity. 

His successor, John Bowle, owed his distinction also, in part 
at least, to the house of Cecil; for, he had been Chaplain to the 
Earl of Salisbury, the younger of the great statesmen of that 
family, and wrote an interesting and pious narrative of his 
last illness, addressed to Bishop James Montague. When 
Bishop Felton was Rector of St. Antholin’s, Bowle was his 
Curate. He rose to be Dean of Salisbury; and now held a 
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tranquil Episcopate of eight years ; and died before the evil 
days came rushing on. 

At Rochester, those evil days were met and passed by a pru- 
dent, kind, resolute and religious Bishop, John Warner. He 
was of London; a Fellow of Magdalen at Oxford, Rector of 
St. Dionysius, London, and Dean of Lichfield. Having never 
been married, and possessing a handsome estate which he 
managed with thrift and used with excellent generosity, he 
was able to relieve many suffering members of the church, in 
the day of adversity. But as he was also a good school divine, 
and well read in the Fathers, he was also able to contend vig- 
orously for the Episcopacy before its overthrow. His voice 
was the last which was heard in the House of Lords, in elo- 
quent and courageous defence of the Parliamentary right of 
his Order. When the impeachment of Laud was agitated, he 
sent Bishop Warner with the keys of his closet and cabinet, 
to dispose of dangerous papers; and he was employed in this 
for three hours, till the messenger came to seal up the closet. 
During the troubles, he compounded for his temporal estate, 
and delighted to assist such as had less, like Jeremy Taylor, 
who inscribed to him his book on the Real and Spiritual Presence 
and his Unum Necessarium. But the doctrine of Taylor on Ori- 
ginal Sin, in the second of these works, which provoked much 
rebuke from all sides, drew also from Warner a wise expostula- 
tion. The Restoration found him an old man of seventy-four ; 
but he lived six years after, and was of the Savoy Commission, 
but took no active part in its transactions. He left fair monu- 
ments of his Episcopate and of his estate, of which he was 
accustomed to say that he ate the neck of the mutton, that he 
might give the shoulder to the poor. These monuments were, 
a curious and beautiful font in Cunterbury Cathedral ; four 
exhibitions at Baliol College; five hundred pounds spent for 
the library at Rochester; a thousand for the repairs of his 
Cathedral; a thousand for the library of Magdalen College; a 
thousand for St. Paul’s; two thousand spent in the purchase 
of impropriations for the smallest Vicarages of his Diocese ; 
and the endowment, with what remained from his personal es- 
tate, of Bromley Hall, for the maintenance of twenty poor 
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widows of orthodox and loyal clergymen. Amongst his pa- 
pers was found the original of Magna Charta. 

In November, 1666, Archbishop Sheldon, after a sermon by 
South, laid his hands upon the husband of his own niece ; and 
the dark, portly man, the future Archbishop, John Dolben, rose 
from his knees, Bishop of Rochester. His father, the Rector 
of Stanwick in Northamptonshire, sent him to Westminster 
and to Christ Church. When Oxford was held by a royal gar- 
rison, he bore arms ; was an ensign at the battle of Marston 
Moor ; was wounded at the siege of York, and rose to the 
rank of Major in the service of the king. Returning to Christ 
Church, he was ejected from his studentship, but lived at Oxford 
till the Restoration ; and, having been ordained in 1656 by 
Bishop King, assisted Fell and Allextree in maintaining the 
services in a private dwelling. To such a man the Restoration 
could not but bring abundant preferments. Archbishop Juxon 
made him Rector of Newington ; and his relationship to Shel- 
don introduced him to the Archdeaconry of London, the Vi- 
carage of St. Giles Cripplegate, and the Deaneryof Westminster; 
and he had soon the less easy task of Clerk of the Closet to the 
dissolute sovereign. He united a bold, free and generous dis- 
position with a natural, happy eloquence ; and, living in much 
state and hospitality, and less distinguished for discretion in 
speech than for his resolute spirit, did not escape censure. But 
his virtues ripened with his years. Scarcely a twelvemonth 
after his consecration, he shared the disgrace which Sheldon 
shared with Clarendon, and was dismissed, we may presume not 
very reluctantly, from his connexion with the conscience of 
Charles the Second. He repaired Bromley, where he lived, it is 
recorded, “like a great prelate”; and where Evelyn, his neigh- 
bor and friend, mentions Isaac Vossius and Prideaux as guests, 
with himself, In 1675, he seconded the amendment proposed by 
Lord Grey to the Test Bill, inserting in the oath not to alter 
the Protestant religion or the government, the words, “by force 
or fraud.” About that time he was made Lord Almoner ; and, 
though his conduct might have been the result of true indepen- 
dence, so rare in his age, it was attributed by his enemies to 
the influence of the Court. Certain it is that he regained its 
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confidence, and in 1683 reaped the fruits in his translation to 
the Archbishopric of York. It is related of Bishop Dolben, 
that he at first read his sermons ; but, at the request of the 
King, adopted the freer mode of delivery. 

The Bishopric passed to Francis Turner, the Dean of Wind- 
sor, a man active rather than learned, and conscientious rather 
than farsighted. His father and brother were clergymen ; the 
former, Dean of Canterbury, the latter, Master of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. He had himself been educated at 
Winchester and New College ; and several features of his char- 
acter are fixed, when it is told‘ that he lived unmarried, wrote 
the life of Nicholas Ferrar, and was zealous for the accession 
of James the Second. For the interest and plans of the 
powers that were, such a man was needed near the University 
of Cambridge ; a zealous, ascetic divine, clinging to the doctrines 
of passive obedience ; and thus, after being eight months at 
Rochester, Turner was transferred to Ely. 

The succeeding Prelate, Thomas Sprat, expressed in his last 
will his thanks, that, though not brought up at Eton or West- 
minster, but only at a school by the wayside, he had yet been 
brought to a post of eminence. He was, however, the son of a 
Devonshire clergyman; and becoming, in the days of Cromwell, 
a Fellow of Wadham College, did not refuse to employ his ele- 
gant pen in the praises of the deceased Protector. The brillian- 
cy of his youthful parts made him a favorite with Cowley, who in- 
troduced himtothe Duke of Buckingham; and, notwithstanding 
his republican effusion, he obtained, after a time, great favor at 
the Court of Charles, His distinction was rather inletters than in 
divinity; for, he wrote the History of the Royal Society, was the 
editor of Cowley, and, with Dean Aldrich, conducted the publi- 
cation of the History of Lord Clarendon. He was undoubtedly 
one of the very best writers of his day, but, being good-natured, 
rather indolent, and much in the company of poets like Cowley 
and Dryden, and patrons like Buckingham, he had lost some- 
thing of the gravity of his calling, though he was a popular 
preacher. After being Rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
he was raised to the neighboring Deanery, and, in the last days 
of Charles the Second, was made Clerk of the Closet, and Dean 
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of the Chapel Royal. Under James, as might have been feared, 
he was one of the few Bishops who offered no resistance to the 
designs of the perverted monarch, but consented to act in the 
commission which exercised jurisdiction in the Diocese of Lon- 
don during the suspension of Compton, and permitted the 
King’s Declaration to be read at Westminster. He refused to 
act, however, against those who had not read it, and always 
voted on the milder side in the Ecclesiastical Commission, from 
which, indeed, he very much withdrew. In the petition for a 
Parliament he united, and, with Bishop Turner, presented it 
to the almost desperate King. When James had fled, Sprat 
voted and spoke in favor of a regency ; but he took the oaths 
to William and Mary. But, ever after, he was believed to love 
the Jacobite interest ; and he made no attempt to remove that 
impression, except by defending his own part in the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission. In 1692, he was almost made the victim 
of an atrocious conspiracy. Some villains lodged a paper in a 
flowerpot at his house, in which his hand was skilfully forged, 
and a plot for the restoration of the exiled monarch was ap- 
parently sanctioned. Under their information he was held in 
custody, and his house was several times searched ; but the 
paper was not found till one of the accusers went in person ; 
and, on being confronted with the injured prelate, his courage 
yielded, and he confessed the imposture. The Bishop published 
an account of the matter, and kept an annual day of thanks- 
giving for his deliverance. His votes were uniformly with the 
Tories ; and, in the Convocation discussions, he opposed the 
majority of his brethren. After sitting on the trial of Bishop 
Watson, and consenting to his suspension, he withdrew on the 
day of the sentence ; and he was the only prelate who dissented 
from the judgment in favor of the validity of Lay Baptism. 
Having reached the age of seventy seven, and sat longer at 
Rochester than any other Bishop of that See, he left it to a 
man of the same elegance of style and the same principles, 
but far more busy, more intrepid, more plausible, and less 
honest. 

If there is little refreshment in the contemplation of the re- 
fined and courtly Sprat, much less can the Christian think 
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with pleasure of the bold and turbulent ambition, which Fran- 
cis Atterbury nursed under soft and polite manners and a sim- 
ple, graceful, moving eloquence. He too was the son of a 
clergyman ; was born in 1662, at Milton in Buckinghamshire; 
studied at Westminster and at Christ Church ; married a lady 
of the family of Osborne, of great beauty and some fortune ; 
and became Lecturer at St. Bride’s, Preacher at Bridewell and 
Preacher at the Rolls. At the University, he published a Latin 
translation of Dryden’s Absalom and Ahithophel, and an an- 
swer to some attack upon the Reformation. His celebrated 
sermon, in 1694, on the Power of Charity to cover Sins, brought 
him into controversy with his great future antagonist, Hoadley. 
He became the most conspicuous champion of the High Church 
party ; received from Bishop Trelawney the Archdeaconry of 
Totness ; and was made Dean of Carlisle. Throughout the 
long opposition of the Lower House of Convocation to the 
Upper, Atterbury was the soul of the war ; and his own pam- 
phlets alone were a deluge. In the latter days of Queen Anne, 
just after he had gained the Deanery of Christ Church, he was 
recommended by the Tory ministers, who then had her ear, for 
the Deanery of Westminster and the Bishopric of Rochester. 
Once in the House of Lords, he threw himself into every great 
debate ; and the admired pulpit orator was still more admirable 
in Parliament. With the accession of George the First, came 
the troubles of Atterbury, the result of his own restless and 
aspiring temper. It was reported that he had declared himself 
ready, on the death of Anne, to proclaim the Pretender, in 
full canonicals. After the coronation, he offered to present the 
king with the chair of State and the royal canopy, which were 
his own perquisites in his character of Dean of Westminster, 
but the offer was declined, not without marks of personal dis- 
like. Thus repulsed, he refused to sign the loyal declaration 
during the Rebellion ; he suspended the Curate of Gravesend, 
for allowing the use of his church to the foreign Protestant sol- 
diers, brought over for its suppression ; and, for seven years, by 
speeches, votes and protests, he resisted the measures of the 
House of Hanover and its ministers. Sooner or later, he be- 
came involved in an actual intrigue with the exiled family in 
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France. After the death of his wife, in 1722, he was sent to 
the Tower; and, notwithstanding his denial of the charge, 
it has been amply proved by the subsequent disclosure of doc- 
uments, After a full trial and defence, a bill of pains and pen- 
alties was passed by a vote of two-thirds of the House of Lords; 
and he was deprived and banished for life. On the eighteenth of 
June, 1723, he saw his native shores for the last time, The 
citizens of Rochester might remember that he had spent two 
thousand pounds on his Cathedral and Palace ; but the Church 
saw his departure without regret: so little could learning, let- 
ters, vigor, eloquence, even the best pulpit oratory of the times, 
profit the sanctuary, when they were joined with a worldly 
heart. He lived at Brussels, at Paris, at Montpelier ; and was 
shut out by his government from the visits of his countrymen, 
except under a special permission, which was granted to his re- 
lations. His only surviving daughter, Mrs. Morize, accom- 
panied him, and died in his arms ; but his only son was still 
the minister of an English parish. A legacy from Sacheverell 
followed him ; he corresponded with several men of letters ; 
and the compliment of the foremost of these is well known : 
“How mild was Atterbury’s softer hour! 
How shone the soul unconquered in the Tower!” 

After a weary exile of eight years and more, he died in Paris 
on the fifteenth of February, 1732 ; and his body, by permis- 
sion, was privately brought over, and interred in Westminster 
Abbey. His Sermons and Letters have remained amongst the 
classical literature of England. 

Atterbury survived his successor, the pious Bishop Bradford, 
who, already seventy years old, had been transferred from the 
See of Carlisle to a Bishopric and Deanery so near the scenes 
of all his early London associations. It is remarkable that he 
yielded more than his less worthy predecessor to a practice, which 
became afterwards almost a custom, and which, though in 
many instances quite unexceptionable in its effects, yet tended 
to great abuses ; for he gave to his son-in-law the office of 
Archdeacon, which Atterbury had denied to his own brother. 
Bishop Bradford died on the seventeenth of May, 1731 ; leaving 
the memory of single-hearted uprightness. 
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He was succeeded by Bishop Wilcocks, of Gloucester, to 
whom, on the death of Archbishop Blackburne, the See of York 
was offered in vain. When the Rebellion of 1745 broke out, 
he rallied his clergy against it by a pastoral letter. The Dean- 
ery of Westminster seemed now to be permanently annexed to 
this See, as it was held by seven Bishops in succession. At 
the age of eighty-two, Bishop Wilcocks died in 1756, leaving 
a son who was the author of “‘ Roman Conversations.” A sis- 
ter of the Bishop purchased two tickets in a lottery ; with one 
she drew five hundred pounds, and with the other twenty 
thousand ; and thus purchased an estate which she left to this 
son, who died a bachelor. 

At the solicitation of the Duke of Newcastle, Bishop Pearce 
of Bangor, the most modest of prelates, and one of the most 
judicious, now accepted translation. Afterwards, he twice er- 
fused the proposal of his friend, Lord Bath, to obtain for him 
the See of London ; and earnestly wished permission to tender 
his resignation, At seventy-three he said, that, “as he never 
made a sinecure of his preferments, he desired to resign them, 
while his faculties were entire, lest he might chance to outlive 
them, and the Church might suffer.” He was admitted to pro- 
pose it, in several private audiences, to the young King George 
the Third ; but was finally told, that he must think of it no 
more. Nota single instance, in fact, had occurred since the 
establishment of the Reformation. In 1768, however, he was 
permitted to surrender his Deanery. His wife was taken from 
him, in October, 1773, after fifty-one years of happy union. 
In the same month he confirmed seven hundred persons at 
Greenwich, and the next day was unable to speak, and never 
quite regained his utterance. Gradually he lost the power of 
swallowing ; and when a friend asked him, how he could live 
upon so little nutriment, “I live,” he replied, “upon the. re- 
collection of an innocent and well spent life, which is my only 
sustenance ;” words uttered, no doubt, with the deep conscious- 
ness behind, that all this was but the fruit of grace, and that 
grace the fruit of redeeming love. He was eighty-four years 
old, and he trusted that he had fought a good fight. His death 
took place at Little Ealing, on the twenty-ninth of June, 1774; 
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and he was buried at Bromley; but a monument in Westmin- 
ster Abbey commemorates his blameless career. In his lifetime, 
he had given five thousand pounds to Bromley College ; and 
he bequeathed fifteen thousand in various charities. Two vol- 
umes of his sermons were published, after his decease ; and he 
left a brief autobiography, apparently not intended for the 
press. 

The Deanery of Westminster had already devolved on John 
Thomas, the third prelate, within a generation, who had borne 
that surname and that baptismal name ; and that office was 
viewed as his designation for the Bishopric, His father was 
Vicar of a parish in Cumberland ; and he was born and bred 
at Carlisle. Afterwards, he was of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and then became assistant at an Academy at London; and 
subsequently, being Tutor in the Blackwell family, received 
from them the benefice of Blechingly in Surrey. Resolved on 
marriage, he begged Lady Blackwell to introduce him to the 
daughter of Bishop Green ; but the issue was his union with 
the fair negociatress herself. His person was naturally digni- 
fied and graceful, and his manners were marked by suavity and 
gentleness ; but his qualifications for high office in the Church 
seem not to have been eminent. He became, however, a Chap- 
lain and Sub-almoner at Court, and Vicar of St. Bride’s, and 
so was elevated towards the Episcopate, which he held for 
nineteen years. Though married a second time to the widow 
of a Baronet, he was apparently childless, as his nephew was 
his Chaplain, executor and biographer. During the riots of 
Lord George Gordon, he was at one time surrounded by a mob; 
whom he satisfied by assuring them that he should vote against 
Popery. After an illness of two days, he died on the twenty- 
second of August, 1793, and was buried beside his first wife, at 
Blechingly. He bequeathed a thousand pounds to Christ 
Church, a thousand to Queen’s College, for exhibitions, for 
which the sons of clergymen of the Diocese of Carlisle were 
to have a preference ; a house to the successors of his father 
in the Vicarage of Brampton ; six hundred pounds to Bromley 
College ; seven hundred to other charitable objects ; and he 
remitted five thousand. Bromley Palace in his time had been 
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quite rebuilt. These works were better memorials than the 
two posthumous volumes of his sermons, which only attest 
with how little theology or vigor of thought a mitre could be 
transmitted from Pearce to Horsley. 

When Horsley was now translated from St. David’s to Roches- 
ter, a voice was heard, to which congregations listened with un- 
wearied delight, through twice the duration of common sermons, 
Half of his Episcopate was spent in the See of Rochester ; 
and it was that half, which was most conspicuous. He came 
from St. David’s at sixty; he went to St. Asaph at sixty-nine, 
In years when many are inclined to repose, he sent forth, not 
charges alone, but critical dissertations on Scripture, and clas- 
sical and mathematical disquisitions ; and he was the most 
frequent and earnest speaker on the Episcopal bench in Par- 
liament, since Sherlock, if not since Atterbury. Early in the re- 
sistance which broke down the slave-trade ; a determined foe of 
the doctrines of democracy ; calling on his clergy, even to fight 
for their country, if the French invaders should land on the Kent- 
ish shores; firm in excluding from all new privileges the Roman 
Catholics, the Protestant Dissenters and the Quakers; and 
even so vehement in his hostility to France as, in 1801, to re- 
cord his vote amongst ten only, against an address of thanks 
for the preliminaries of peace, he justified the opinion of Lord 
Lauderdale, who called him to his face, ‘lofty in his tones, 
harsh in his expressions, and presumptuous in his manners,” 
Men of the world admired his intellectual strength, while they 
doubted his humble piety ; the Church welcomed his aid, but 
mourned his careless practice ; and orthodoxy had in him a 
champion whom it cited with a kind of dread, lest the oppo- 
nent should appeal to those fruits of the Spirit which are love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness. 

From 1802 to 1808, Thomas Dampier, afterwards Bishop of 
Ely, held the Episcopate of Rochester, as he had before held 
the Deanery. Educated at Eton under his father, and then at 
Cambridge, he obtained a kind of classic name by a fine poetic 
version of the Te Deum in Latin. His brother was an emi- 
nent barrister ; and the learned Jacob Bryant was his intimate 
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friend. After his father had reached the Deanery of Durham, 
the son was made a Prebendary of that rich Cathedral ; and 
the Mastership of Sherborne Hospital, since held by Bell and 
Faber, was relinquished by the Dean in his favor. Learning 
and kindness are attributed to Bishop Dampier. 

For nineteen years, Walker King presided, “ mild and noise- 
less.” He was of a Yorkshire family and had been a Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, but was beneficed at Burn- 
ham and Aller in Somersetshire, and for many years was Preach- 
er at Gray’s Inn. His wife was the only daughter of a gentle- 
man of Leicestershire, named Dawson ; anda clergyman of 
both his names, probably his son, was Archdeacon of Roches- 
ter, after his decease. 

The vacant See was twice offered to Archdeacon Pott, of 
London ; and, when he had declined it, was given to Hugh 
Perey, Archdeacon of Canterbury, the third son of the first Earl 
of Beverly. At twenty-two, he had married the eldest daugh- 
ter of Archbishop Sutton ; who, sixteen years after, made him 
his Archdeacon. He had also been Chancellor of Salisbury, 
and was of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Consecrated to 
the Bishopric of Rochester at the age of forty-three, he held 
it but a few months, when that of Carlisle became vacant, and 
a Percy of the line of Northumberland was selected for the 
mitre of that old border city in the country of his fathers. 

The succeeding Bishop of Rochester, was called from the 
See of Sodor and Man. Of the sons of Lord George Murray, 
a former Bishop of St. David’s, the second, bearing the name 
of his father, followed his steps to the Episcopate. He studied 
at Christ Church, Oxford ; officiated for some time in the Dio- 
cese of Lincoln, and was married to the daughter of the Earl 
of Kinnoul, who was the son of Archbishop Drummond, The 
Isle of Man had been the feudal possession of his ancestors ; 
the family still retained some rights and influence ; and per- 
haps some such hereditary preference may have promoted his 
elevation to that primitive Bishopric. It was in 1814, when 
he was but thirty, and the youngest prelate consecrated since 
the Reformation. In the same year in which he was now trans- 
lated to Rochester, he was also made Dean of Worcester and 
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Rector of Bromsgrove ; and he held likewise Bishop’s Bourne, 
the church of Hooker, to which he presented a fine east window. 
The Roman Catholic Bill had his vote, but the Reform Bill, 
the Irish Church Bill and the Ecclesiastical Commission, he 
firmly opposed. With great good sense, he condemned the 
novelties of the Tractarian doctrines and practice ; and he 
concurred in the general measures of resistance which were 
adopted by his brethren, amongst the threatening appearances 
of the time. His children, of whom the Marchioness of Cam- 
den was one, had the remarkable distinction of numbering, 
amongst the Bishops of England, a father, a grandfather and a. 
great-grandfather. 
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Arr. IL—ORESTES A. BROWNSON AS A PHILOSOPHER. 
** Victor Cousin and his Philosophy.” The Catholic World. 


WHEN a man of ability and cleverness, possessing a superfi- 
cial acquaintance with philosophical works, writes about Phi- 
losophy with an apparent mastery of its language, a show of 
logical depth, and the positive tone of calm assurance, it is not 
hard for him to pass himself off to the general reader for a 
genuine thinker, and his words, though shallow enough to those 
who have gained the heights of truth, may yet have weight to 
unsettle and perplex such as have but recently set forth in the 
difficult paths of speculation. 

Perhaps through any given number of Magazine Articles of 
an equal length, one might search in vain for one more full 
of errors and fallacies, than is this Critique of Dr. Brownson’s. 
We will undertake to point out the most serious of them, in a 
short running commentary, and to answer his most important 
objections, as far as possible, in Cousin’s own words. After 
some preliminary remarks, the critic observes :—‘‘ M. Cousin 
called his philosophical system, Eclecticism,””—and then he pro- 
ceeds to show that ‘ Eclecticism never can be a philosophy ;” 
making, among other arguments, the pertinent inquiry :— 
‘“* How, if you know not the truth in its unity and integrity 
beforehand, are you, in studying those several systems, to deter- 
mine which is the part of truth and which of error?” 

We beg his pardon, but M. Cousin never called his philo- 
sophical system, [iclecticism. In the Introduction to the 
““Vrai, Beau, et Bien,” he writes :— 

One word as to an opinion too much accredited. Some persons 
persist in representing Eclecticism as the doctrine, to which they 
would attach my name. I declare, then, that Eclecticism is, un- 
doubtedly, very dear to me, for it is in my eyes the light of the 
history of philosophy ; but the fire which smiles this light is else- 
where. LEclecticism is one of the most important and useful appli- 


cations of the philosophy I profess, but it is not its principle. My 
true doctrine, my true flag, is Spiritualism; that philosophy, 
as stable as it is generous, which began with Socrates and 
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Plato, which the Gospel spread abroad in the world, and which 
Descartes placed under the severe forms of modern thought.” 


And the principles of this philosophy supply the touchstone, 
with which to try “those several systems, and to determine 
which is the part of truth and which of error.” LEclecticism, 
in Cousin’s view of it, as one might have discovered who had 
‘‘ studied his works with some care,” is something more than a 
blind syncretism, destitute of principles, or a fumbling among 
conflicting systems, to pick out such theories as please us. 

The critic further objects to the division of all possible 
schools into the Sensual, Ideal, Skeptical, and Mystic; that 
Skepticism cannot be called a system of Philosophy at all, be- 
cause it is the assertion of universal nescience. ‘‘Truth is always 
something positive; what then,” he demands triumphantly, 
‘is the truth of Skepticism, which is a system of pure nega- 
tion, and denies that anything can be affirmed ?” This is too 
frivolous. 

In the history of the progress of the human mind, the pha- 
sis of Skepticism is not to be overlooked. At different periods 
it has recurred, to wield a strong, sometimes a controlling, often 
a salutary, influence over the thought of anage. Its work, it 
is true, is destructive, and not constructive; but not the less as 
a check and restraint upon fanciful speculation, and the estab- 
lishment of unsound hypotheses, it has its raison d’étre, and 
contributes, in its way, to the advancement of truth. Nor can 
the works of Sextus, Pyrrho, Glanvil, Montaigne, Gassendi, 
or Hume, be considered less “systematic” than those of any 
dogmatist, merely from their being “‘systems of pure negation”. 

Having felt the enemy’s position by this preliminary skir- 
mishing, the critic proceeds at once to demolish the citadel of 
Cousin’s Philosophy, by attacking the validity of his Ontology. 

After very justly declaring, that Cousin never pretends to 
reach Ontology by way of induction from Psychology, and 
allowing, that ‘‘ what he claims is, that in the analysis of con- 
sciousness we detect a class of facts or ideas which are not psy- 
chological or subjective, but really ontological, and do actu- 
ally carry us out of the region of Psychology, into that of On- 
tology,” he adds :— 
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“The defect or error of M. Cousin on this point was, in failing 
to identify the absolute and necessary ideas he detects with God, 
and in failing to assert their objectivity to the whole subject, and in 
presenting them only as objective to the human personality. ... . 
When he had clearly proved an idea to be objective to the reflec- 
tive reason and the human personality, he did not dare to assert it 
to be objective in relation to the whole subject. It was impersonal, 
but might be in a certain sense subjective, as Kant maintained 
with regard to the categories. ..... Reason, Cousin says, is our 
only faculty of knowing, by which we know all that we do know, 
whatever the sphere or object of our knowledge. Reason, then, 
is subjective, (!) and, consequently, so are all its modes of activ- 
ity. (!!) Hence the distinction between intuition and reflection 
says nothing in favor of the objectivity of absolute ideas; it is 
simply a distinction between the spontaneous and reflective activ- 
ity of the same subject; yet on this very distinction he bases the 
validity of his Ontology, and his whole metaphysical system.” 


Really, one is tempted to think the time spent in “ studying 
M. Cousin’s works with some care,” might have been better 
employed in the acquisition of some useful knowledge, more 
within the reach of the critic’s understanding. This looks, 
indeed, like the discovery of a formidable mare’s nest ; but per- 
haps it is merely a failure to comprehend the philosopher. 
What troubles him is, that the impersonal activity of the Rea- 
son, though clearly objective to the reflective reason and the 
human personality, is so in relation to them only, and not to 
the whole subject, and consequently in relation to the Objective 
remains still subjective. And yet nothing in Cousin is clearer 
or more positive than that this “‘pure and sublime degree of 
the reason, when will, reflection, and personality, are as yet 
absent,”—this “intuition and spontaneous revelation, which 
is the primitive mode of Reason,”—is objective to the whole 
subject in every possible sense, and is, consequently, conformed 
to the Objective, and a revelation of it. 

Can the critic have read Cousin’s Lectures on Kant, “ thirty 
or thirty-five years ago?” If so, we advise him to refresh his 
memory by a re-perusal, and perhaps he may withdraw the 
strange assertion, that Cousin held an “absolute idea to be 
impersonal, but that it might be in a certain sense subjective, 
as Kant maintained with regard to the categories.” “The 
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Skepticism of Kant,” says Cousin,* “rests on his finding the 
laws of the Reason to be subjective, personal to man; but here 
is a mode of the Reason where these same laws are, as it were, 
deprived of all subjectivity,—where the reason shows itself 
almost entirely impersonal.” 

How the critic would wish this impersonal activity to be 
objective to the ‘whole subject,” and not to the “ personal 
only,” as if there were any greater degree of objectivity in one 
case than in the other, it is not easy to see. It looks like a 
distinction without a difference. The abstract and logical dis- 
tinction is apparent, but, though distinct, the “ whole subject,” 
and the “human personality,” cannot be separated, so that 
what is objective to one, shall not be so to the other also. 
The “whole subject” is, simply, the thinking, feeling, willing 
being, which we are, as distinguished from the world external 
to us. If anidea, then, is revealed to us by what is completely 
foreign to us,—if an act of the Reason is spontaneous and un- 
reflective, i. e. impersonal,—what is there that can be more ob- 
jective to the subject ? 

We have said, that such an act is objective to the subject in 
every possible sense. For we are not to forget the conditions 
of the case. ‘ Does one wish,” says Cousin, “in order to be- 
lieve in the objectivity and validity of the Reason, that it should 
cease to make its appearance in a particular subject; in man, 
for instance ? But then, if Reason is outside of the subject, 
that is, of myself, it is nothing to me. For me to have con- 
sciousness of it, it must descend into me, it must make itself 
mine, and become in this sense subjective. A Reason which is 
not mine, which, in itself being entirely universal, does not in- 
carnate itself in some manner in my consciousness, is for me 
as though it did not exist,| Consequently, to wish that the 
Reason, in order to be trustworthy, should cease entirely to be 
subjective, is to demand an impossibility.” 

Now if there be any meaning at all in the critic’s demand 
that Reason, to be reliable, must be more objective than Re- 
flection and Will, it must be just this impossibility he would 





* Lecture viii. + Lectures on Kant, viii. 
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have,—that it be objective to consciousness too, or out of man 
altogether. He pursues his argument :— 


“ Reduced to its proper character, as asserted by M. Cousin, in- 
tuition is empirical and stands opposed, not to reflection, but to dis- 
cursion, and is simply the immediate perception of the object, 
without the intervention of any process of reasoning. In this sense, 
it renders the distinction between intuition and reflection of no 
importance to M. Cousin, for it does not carry him out of the 
sphere of the subject, or afford any basis for his ontological induc- 
tions. These rest simply on the credibility of Reason, or faith in 
its trustworthiness, which can never be established, because it is 
assumed, that to the operation of Reason no objective reality is ne- 
cessary, since the object may, for aught that appears, be included 
in the subject. It must be conceded, that Cousin remained in the 
sphere of psychology, and that the facts he discovers in the analy- 
sis of consciousness have, in his system, no ontological value ; for 
he fails to establish their objectivity.” 


If a man speaks thus, after a careful study of Cousin, it is 
almost useless to argue with him. He either has not under- 
stood the philosopher, or his skepticism is hopelessly obstinate. 
Intuiton, as asserted by Cousin, is not reduced to its proper 
character, but simply misrepresented, when it is called empiri- 
cal; for it is the primitive mode of Reason, and prior to all 
experience. It is a revelation of the Objective to the subject, 
and to bea revelation must, of course, come into the con- 
sciousness of the subject. Cousin has carefully and repeatedly 
established the true character of Intuition as a disclosure to 
the Understanding in the Reason, and free from any touch of 
subjectivity. Of course, his ontological conclusions rest on a 
belief in the credibility of Reason, and, of course, this credi- 
bility can never be established in a logical way, although, meta- 
physically, it is abundantly established. One may “assume,” 
to the end of time, that “‘to the operation of Reason no ob- 
jective reality is necessary, since the object may, for aught that 
appears, be included in the subject,” but the universal and 
invincible opinion of the human race has been, and will be, to 
the contrary of such an assumption. 

As firmly as Reid and Hamilton have established the doctrine 
of sensible perception, and the objective existence of the mate- 
rial world, has Cousin that of the objective existence of the Ab- 
solute, and, on the very same ground, the veracity of conscious- 
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ness. And the mass of mankind have lived in happy igno- 
rance of any necessity for such arguments. When they sowed 
and reaped, and bought and sold, they never questioned the real 
existence of the objects they dealt with; nor did they, when 
the idea of duty or obligation made itself felt in their souls, 
dream that, “‘ for such an operation of Reason, no objective re- 
ality was necessary.” 

Men have an unquestioning, but unconquerable belief, that 
the very idea of obligation implies something outside of them, 
that obliges. Something other than itself it must be, that 
commands the soul. Rightisa reality, and Dutya fact. The 
Philosophy, that does not come round to an enlightened 
and intelligent holding of the unreflecting belief of mankind, 
but separates itself from it, is worse than useless. In such 
wisdom it is indeed “folly to be wise.” And this philosophic 
folly comes from insisting on a logical demonstration of what 
is logically undemonstrable,—of what is superior, because an- 
terior to reasoning. We cannot prove to the Understanding 
truths which are the very basis and groundwork of that Under- 
standing itself. 

Indeed, nothing can be more distinct, than the fields of the 
Reason and the Understanding. One is employed upon things 
themselves, the other upon the relations of things; the one is 
vital, the other is mechanical; one is the power by which we 
know and believe, the other that by which we arrange and com- 
prehend. Metaphysics is a Science of the Real, Logic a Sci- 
ence of the Abstract. Now the Real is the determined,— 
what exists, must exist in some way, in some mode or other,— 
and so it must contain an element of the Contingent; but the 
Abstract is the realm of pure Necessity. Consequently, the 
logical process of reasoning is altogether at fault in high Met- 
aphysics, which searches for the Absolute, for the grounding, 
self-existing principles of all things; and seeks them, remem- 
ber, not as abstractions, but as existing with a real existence. 

This analytical reasoning is indeed highly necessary to the 
evolution of consequents from principles, to the seeing at a 
flash the tendencies of a theory, and showing the results it 
leads to; but in metaphysics it can exercise only a critical func- 
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tion ; it cannot rise from one truth to another cdordinate truth ; 
it cannot construct. 

All thinking, says Sir William Hamilton, is negation. This 
is true of all logical thinking, but there is a positive thinking 
in a higher sphere than that of Logic, coursing over a range 
of ideas which refuse to be cut up and fitted into logical forms. 
Logic, in short, is to train the mind to its highest development, 
not to fetter it by absorbing its whole activity ; not to lead it 
to hold for certain only what is logically demonstrable, and so 
to forget that such demonstration itself, to be of any value, 
must rest upon what is indemonstrable. This is the great truth 
of spiritualistic philosophy that Carlyle in all his writings la- 
bors to expound and enforce. The process of Metaphysic is 
Meditation, and its result Recognition ; those of Logic are Ar- 
gument and Demonstration, And when we substitute the lat- 
ter process for the former, we can arrive at neither result. We 
lose all reality, convert everything into abstraction, and the in- 
vestigation falls into the blind labyrinth of verbal subtlety. 
And here they that take the sword do perish by the sword. 

Descartes, seeking an “ argument and demonstrative proof” 
of the existence of God, publishes his renovation of the Pros- 
logium of St. Anselm. But Kant destroys it, by showing its 
“confusion of the abstract logical necessity, created by the 
analysis of notions, with the real and actual necessity of things.” 
This makes apparent the weakness and inevitable failure of 
such attempts ; for while the form of his argument has suc- 
cumbed to Kant’s attack, and his syllogism has been over- 
thrown by a deeper logic, the conclusion that Descartes’ argu- 
ment attains to remains irreversible in the reason of the 
human race. The metaphysician, too, is born, and exists, not 
without ‘‘a certain loftinesss of soul.” “ You can train to 
philosophize,” said Kant, “you cannot teach philosophy.” 
Metaphysics are not mathematics, nor are they susceptible of 
mechanical demonstration to every man’s comprehension. The 
road to truth is no smoothly macadamized highway, whereon 
whoso will may roll comfortably along in well-ordered post- 
carriages for payment of a reasonable fare, but a steep and 
thorny mountain-path where each must toil on afoot, wearing 
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out his life in anxious climbing, and thankful if only ever and 
anon there come stray gleams from the summit to show him 
he is still in the right way. Thus a Descartes may live and 
die, and, a century later, one might say in his haste, it were 
the same if he had not been. For he cannot demonstrate the 
truth he has sought and found ; the logical apparatus extends 
not so far. He can only proclaim it in the manner of the Poet 
and the Priest, Each man after him, if he come at all, must 
come to it as he himself has done, alone. He can only get 


from the philosopher directions on the way. 


“M. Cousin,” continues Doctor Brownson, “ professes to have 
reduced the categories of Kant and Aristotle to two,—substance and 
cause, but as he in fact identifies cause with substance, declaring 
substance to be substance only in so much [the italics are ours] as 
it is cause, and cause to be cause only in so much as it is substance, 
he really reduces them to the single category of substance, which 
you may call indifferently substance or cause. But though every 
substance is intrinsically and essentially a cause, yet as it may be 
something more than a cause, it is not necessary to insist on this, and 
it may be admitted that he recognized two categories.” 


What is exactly meant by these two contradictory statements 
it is not easy to guess, but let Cousin speak for himself :* 


“Previous to Leibnitz, these two ideas seemed separated in 
modern philosophy by an impassible barrier. He, the first to sound 
the nature of the idea of salbtanda, brought it back to the notion 
of force. This was the foundation of all his philosophy, and of 
what afterwards became the Monadology. * * * * But has Leib- 
nitz, in identifying the notion of substance with that of cause, 
"taggers it with justness? Certainly substance is revealed to us 

y cause: for, suppress all exercise of the cause and force which is 
in ourselves, and we do not exist to ourselves; it is then the idea of 
cause, which introduces into the mind the idea of substance, but is 
substance nothing more than cause which manifests it? * * * * 
The causative power is the essential attribute of substance ; it is 
not substance itself. In a word it has seemed to us surer to hold 
to these two primitive notions ; distinct, though inseparably united ; 
one, which is the sign and manifestation of the other, this, which 
is the root and foundation of that.” 


One would think this sufficiently explicit for all who are not 
afflicted with the blindness that will not see. Not better foun- 


* VI Lecture; Course of 1818, on the Absolute. 
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ded is his complaint that Cousin does not allow a third cate- 
gory in the creative act of being, as the real nexus between sub- 
stance and contingent existence. ‘In the ideal formula, Ens 
creat existentias,” says our critic, ‘‘the categories are all re- 
duced to three, which really include them all, and in their 
real relation. * * * MM. Cousin’s reduction to substance and 
cause is unscientific and defective.” 

In the fifth Lecture of the course of 1828, Cousin says :— 


“The two terms of this so comprehensive formula do not con- 
stitute a dualism, in which the first term is on one side and the 
second on the other, without any other connection between them 
than that of being perceived at the same time by the intelligence ; 
so far from this, the tie which binds them is essential. It is a con- 
nection of generation which draws the second from the first, and 
constantly carries it back to it, and which with the two terms con- 
stitutes the three integrant elements of intelligence. * * * * 
Withdraw this relation which binds variety to unity and you de- 
stroy the necessary bond of the two terms of every proposition. 
These three terms, distinct, but inseparable, constitute at once a 
triplicity and an indivisible unity. * * * * * * Carried into 
Theodicy, the theory I have explained to you is nothing less than 
the very foundation of Christianity. The Christians’ God is at 
once triple and one, and the animadversions which rise against the 
doctrine I teach, ought to ascend to the Christian Trinity.” 


Comment on this seems superfluous. We nowcome to one 
of the most remarkable passages in this remarkable criticism :— 


“The doctrine that substance must, from intrinsic necessity, 
cause, in the sense of creating, is not tenable. We are aware that 
Leibnitz, a great name in philosophy, defines substance to be an 
active force, vis activa, but we do not recollect that he pretends 
that its activity necessarily extends beyond itself.” 


Thus appearing to accept the now exploded Leibnitzian 
theory, which Cousin has combatted both in its original form, 
and as maintained by De Biran, our critic tries to escape from 
it by this subtle distinction between the southern and south- 
eastern sides of the hair. He enlarges upon it. God, accord- 
ing to him, is indeed vis activa in the most eminent degree, 
but this does not imply that He must act ad extra, or create. 
He acts eternally from the necessity of His nature, but not 
necessarily out of the circle of His own infinite being. Hence, 
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though we cannot conceive of Him but as infinitely and essen- 
tially active, we can conceive of Him as absolute substance 
without conceiving Him to be necessarily creating, or acting 
ad extra. M. Cousin, he says, evidently confounds the interior 
acts of the Divine Being with His exterior or creative acts. 

We have no wish to deny that he does make such a confu- 
sion. Toone who holds that “ to the operation of Reason no 
objective reality is necessary, and that such reality can never be 
established,” this kind of subjective activity of the will, which 
seems so nearly to resemble passivity—these pure acts, or vo- 
litions, which never pass out of the sphere of the will into 
causation—may be satisfactory; but to one who believes that 
God is not a scholastic abstraction,—to one who worships the 
“Living God” of the Scriptures,—it will sound like apitiful jug- 
glery with words thinly veiling a lamentable confusion of ideas. 
God is a Person, and He acts as a Person. The Divine will is 
no otherwise conceivable by us than as of the same nature as 
man’s will; it differs from it only in the mode of its operation— 
for with Him this is always immediate, and no deliberation or 
choice are possible—and it is as absurd to speak of the activity 
of His will, the eminently Active Force, never extending “ out 
of the circle of His own infinite being,” as it would be to calla 
man eminently an active person whose activity was all merely 
purpose or volition, never passing into creative act ad extra, or 
out of the circle of his own finite being. 

If St. Anselm is right, that, to be in re is greater than to be 
in intellectu, then has the creature man, according to the critic, 
a higher faculty than his Creator essentially and necessarily has. 
For his will is by nature causative, creative, productive ad extra, 
and it is nothing, unless its activity be called forth into act ex- 
ternal to his personality, while the pure acts of the Divine 
Will may remain forever enclosed in the circle of the Divine 
Consciousness without realizing themselves ad extra! 

But all this quibbling, which makes it edifying to read a 
little further on, that— more than most men Cousin was the 
dupe of words,”—comes from an ignorant terror lest God’s free 
will should be attacked. And here has been a stumbling block 
to many. The critic remarks, that Cousin says, he willingly 
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consents to retract the expression, ‘‘ Creation is necessary,” but 
that “‘ We cannot find that he does retract it, and, if he retracts 
the expression, he nowhere retracts the thought.” He does 
most unequivocally retract the expression;* the thought, in 
the sense the critic misunderstands it, he never held, while, in 
the sense in which he does maintain and explain it, he had no 
intention of retracting it. 

The writer goes on to say, that, with all his efforts “to prove 
that, though God cannot but create, yet in creating He is free,” 
Cousin ‘studiously avoids the real question,” which is, “ Is 
He free to create or not create at His own will and pleasure,” 
and so fails to free himself from the charge of Fatalism and 
Pantheism. So far from studiously avoiding this question, 
Cousin has indirectly answered it most fully, or rather made such 
a childish question unnecessary. The necessity he speaks of is 
a metaphysical necessity, which no more destroys the free-will 
of God, than the metaphysical necessity of doing right, that 
is, obligation, destroys our free-will. God, like man, acts, and 
can only act, conformably to His nature, and His free-will is 
relative to His essence. A power essentially creative cannot 
but create, just as a power whose Essence is Goodness cannot 
do evil. 

“The word necessity” says Cousin,t “expresses nothing else; it 
is inconceivable that from this word they should wish to extract 
and impute to me an universal fatalism. What? because I say 
that God’s action flows from His very substance, do I consider that 
action blind and fatal? What! it is impious to put one attribute 


of God, free-will, in harmony with all His other attributes, and 
with the Divine nature itself!” 


But in such high speculation words can only approximately 
express our thought. God being most essentially a Person, 
He is most essentially free—and yet He is the one Necessary 
Being. The necessity that He should create, céexists with His 
free-will, just as does that more mysterious necessity of His 
existence, Even the critic does not find, that acting “ eter- 
nally from the necessity of His nature” within the circle of 
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His own being conflicts with His free-will, and it is hard to 
see why He should find a necessity for acting outside of that 
circle, that is, for creative action, any more incompatible with it. 

As we have said, the word Necessity, as here used, does not 
signify the contrary of freedom, or fatality; rather what 
Cousin means is, that God being essentially an active force, 
there is a moral certainty that He will create because He acts 
conformably to His nature, and the laws of His being. The Di- 
vine Holiness differs from finite virtue in just this, that there 
is a metaphysical necessity upon the Infinite being to do right, 
because of His most intimate and essential nature He is good, 
and because there subsists an eternal and essential harmony 
between His reason and His will. The necessity, that is to 
say, springs from His acting always in conformity to His na- 
ture ; and he would cease to be God if Hedid not. This 
amounts to a moral certainty that He never will sin, but it 
differs from an absolute necessity in just this, that it leaves 
Him the power to; it leaves His will free. So that, in a cer- 
tain sense, in the only sense in which the critic’s question has 
any meaning, we may say that it is not impossible for God to 
sin ; for such an impossibility would annihilate His freedom ; 
He would cease to be morally good,—that is, good after the 
manner of a person,—and become a mere abstraction of good- 
ness, But of course God never will sin, for His essence is 
goodness, and His essence is equally to obey the laws of His 
essence, 

We may say, then, that God might not have created the Uni- 
verse, if we understand by this, simply, that His will is bound by 
no chain of fatality, no external necessity to exercise its activity; 
but His nature being creative, it becomes morally certain, or 
metaphysically necessary, that He will do so. 

Let us add a word to explain the phrase, “laws of His na- 
ture,” which I have several times used, and which is liable to 
be misunderstood. The critic says that Cousin’s God is an- 
thropomorphic, when it is not a generalization. Properly un- 
derstood, this is just what we should wish to claim for the phi- 
losopher. God is comprehensible to us, only at the tangents 
of the Divine and human natures. We are made in His image, 
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and it is to our humanity, to our personality, we must look, 
when we would frame any intelligible conception of Him. 
Reason and Will are one in kind, and His are essentially the 
same as ours. His will constitutes His personality, and His 
reason therefore is impersonal ; it is in Him, it is not Him. 
Reason is universal, is absolute, and is objective to all person- 
ality. The Divine Reason perceives all truth directly, in the 
full light of consciousness, but it does not constitute it. 
Rather the absolute principles of the True, Beautiful and 
Good constitute that Reason, for they are its laws, its modes of 
being. 

An absolute truth has not a living and substantial existence; 
it exists merely in an abstract way; and we say that God is 
the substance of the Absolute—as that He is perfect Justice 
and Love—in the sense that Reason, thus constituted by the 
laws of the Absolute, resides in His personality, joined with 
His Sentiment and Will. But while the principles of absolute 
Truth and Morality are thus held by His intelligence, as its 
root and foundation, and are inseparable from His personality, 
they remain, we repeat, distinct from that. . He is the supreme 
principle of morality, but He has not arbitrarily instituted the 
Moral Law. That exists eternally, immutably dwelling in 
His reason, and binding, in its absoluteness, upon all will, hu- 
man, angelic or divine. If we hold, in any more strict and lit- 
eral sense than this, that God is the Substance and Author of 
all Goodness and Truth, we destroy them, we destroy the Ab- 
solute in every form, for we found this upon His will, and it 
is the fundamental character of Will to be contingent. 

This is the doctrine of Plato and St. Augustine, and it 
seems to us to show the weakness of the criticism, that ‘“ M. 
Cousin’s defect or error was in failing to identify the absolute 
and necessary ideas he detects with God.” Such an identifi- 
cation destroys the Absolute, by absorbing it into the sphere 
of personality, or it destroys the personality of God, that by 
which we hold to Him, by which a true Religion is alone pos- 
sible, by converting Him into an abstraction of the Absolute. 

We proceed to another specimen of the critic’s accuracy : 
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“M. Cousin says, Pantheism is the divinization of nature, or na- 
ture taken in its totality as God. But this is sheer Atheism or Nat- 
uralism, not Pantheism.” 


He then proceeds to say that Spinozism is the only Panthe- 
ism, and that “ the doctrine of Spinoza is not more decidedly 
pantheistic than the system of M. Cousin.” Compare this 
with the following from Cousin’s Lecture on Spinoza, in the 
Course of 1829. 

“We must distinguish two sorts of Pantheism. To affirm 
that this visible universe is sufficient for itself, and that there is 
nothing to seek beyond it, is the Pantheism of Diderot and d’Hol- 
bach. This Pantheism is in fact Atheism, and we cannot under- 
stand by what indulgence its name has been withdrawn from it. 
But, in Spinoza, the one substance is all, and particular things are 
nothing. Far from being the merely nominal unity of the aggre- 
gate of individuals, which alone have existence, His Substance is 
the only true Existence, and, before it, man and the world are only 
shadows; so that one finds in the Hthica an excessive theism which 
crushes out individual existences.” “In the most precise and 
deepest view of things, the conscious and declared Pantheism of 
Spinoza, and the Pantheism of the Encyclopedists are perhaps 
only one and the same system, but with two very different forms; 
one where there is no God but the universe, the other where there 
is no universe but in God.” . 


As to Cousin’s Pantheism, if any one is disposed to believe 
that the systems of Spinoza and of Cousin have anything in 
common, we can only recommend to him a diligent study of 
both writers, freedom from prejudice, and a distrust of his own 
hastily formed opinions. It is too large a question to enter 
upon here, but we would like to ask the critic how he recon- 
ciles the two philosophers on the great question he last consid- 
ered, the Creation. In Spinoza, there is no creation. The 
Universe is only the various modes and attributes of Substance 
subsisting with it from eternity in a necessary relation. In 
Cousin, creation, as we have attempted to explain, is “‘ not only 
possible but necessary.” The relation between the universe 
and the supreme Substance, is not a necessary relation of Sub- 
stance and attribute, but a contingent relation of cause and 
effect, produced by a creative fiat. 

Towards the close, the critic waxes vehement, and we could 
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hang our heads at having been the dupes of such impos- 
ture, when we read that our Frenchman’s Exposition of 
the Alexandrian Philosophy is ‘‘a marvel of misapprehen- 
sion ;” that he “never understood more of Descartes than 
enough to imbibe his worst errors ;’(!!) that he “ borrowed 
much from Spinoza, but never comprehended his system ;’ 
that he “‘ misapprehended entirely Leibnitz’s doctrine of sub- 
stance, as we have already seen ;” [this refers to the wonder- 
ful distinction between the interior and exterior acts of the 
Divine Being,] that he “ borrowed his own system partly from 
Kant, and partly from Hegel, neither of whom has he ever 
understood ;” that he “has their errors without their truths, 
or their logical firmness ;” and finally that ‘‘ there was no sys- 
tem of philosophy he less understood than his own.” After 
such a sweeping broadside, it seems hardly worth while to col- 
lect and put together the few tatters of Cousin’s reputation 
that are left in the path of this ruthless destroyer. He con- 
tinues in a tone a little less severe : 


“It was a great misfortune for M. Cousin, that what little he 
knew of Catholic theology, apparently caught up at second hand, 
only served to mislead him. The great controversies on Catholic 
dogma have enlightened the darkest passages of Psychology and 
Ontology, and placed the Catholic theologian on a vantage ground 
which they who know it not are —— of conceiving. Before 
him your Descartes, Spinozas, Kants, Fichtes, Hegels and Cousins 
dwindle to philosophical pigmies.” 

This is something new indeed, and we think the great Gal- 
lican Churchmen of the 17th century, whom Cousin under- 
stood so intimately, and for whom he had so sincere an admi- 
ration, would be the last to claim an exclusive vantage ground 
from their knowledge of the controversies on Catholic dogma, 
For these men, alike of the Oratory and of Port Royal, were 
Cartesians, and their faith was interwoven with their philoso- 
phy; it was not in opposition to it. And they knew, that that 
philosophy was based upon a thorough understanding of the 
great “ controversies on Catholic dogma,” which had been car- 
ried on in the schools by laymen as well as by ecclesiastics. 

But who is the Romish theologian the critic refers to, and 
how is it he makes so little use of his “vantage ground ?” 
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Since Descartes brought modern Philosophy into being by its 
final secularization, we do not recollect any theologian so emi- 
nent, that all the great men he has named dwindle to pigmies 
before him. Unless indeed this should take place from their 
being so far out of the worthy man’s sight and comprehension, 
as to be “dwarfed by the distance,” as Coleridge says, 

One more extract, by way of capping the climax. Seem- 
ingly ignorant of Cousin’s criticism upon DeBonald’s now ex- 
ploded theory of language, and his exposition of DeBiran’s, 
the critic thinks,—‘* He would have done well to have studied 
more carefully the remarkable work of DeBonald; had he done 
so, he might have seen that the reflective reason cannot operate 
without language.” Has this man not read what Cousin has 
written, on the origin, purpose, uses, and effects of Language, 
that he represents him as believing, that the reflective Reason 
can operate without Language, without signs! 

For the credit of his brains and his veracity, we hope he has 
not. In spite then of the very bad character given him by 
this paper,—which seeks to “ enlighten the ingenious inquirer, 
and put the student on his guard by placing in a clear light 
certain elements of philosophic truth which Cousin failed to 
grasp,”—our opinion of him remains unshaken, and our admi- 
ration remains unchanged. Of him, it may be said, as has been 
said of another :— 

‘“‘ His greatness is as yet altogether denied by many, and to 
the full felt by very few; yet every day that he lies in his grave, 
brings some new acknowledgement of his power, and, through 
those eyes, now filled with dust, generations yet unborn shall 
learn to behold the light of truth.” And if, amongst the many 
mansions of the House whither he has gone, there be any 
one, where are gathered together earth’s wisest and sincerest 
seekers after Truth, who see no longer “through a glass, 
darkly,” but ‘even as also they are seen,’—to that celestial 
senate shall he come, and amid its reverent homage shall his 
spirit go up high above them all, to sit down with Descartes 
on the right hand of Plato, in the glory of their great missions 
fulfilled. 
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Arr. IIL—PHASES AND DEVELOPMENTS OF THE RE- 
FORM MOVEMENT IN ITALY. 


L’Esaminatore, folio periodico, etc., Nos. 11,12 and 13, Fi- 
renze: June 15th, July Ist, and July 15th, 1867. 


WE are glad to believe that the religious movement in Italy 
is no longer a subject, about which so little is known in the 
Church, that we need to review the whole ground before we 
can speak with interest to our readers of some of its distinct 
phases, or before we can venture upon a little generalization. 
The three numbers of the Florentine journal before us, greatly 
predispose us to something of this sort ; and we propose to 
devote a few pages to a rapid glance at the forms, in which the 
various elements of this movement seem about taking shape. 

As in every movement, political, social or religious, which 
embraces men of various intellectual characteristics, and of dif- 
ferent temperaments,—this has already developed the diversity 
which distinguishes, what we may denominate the Progressives, 
and the Conservatives. 

The line which separates them is not very far from identical 
with that which separates those Priests and Ecclesiastics, who 
have suffered‘ suspension, from those, who yet retain their 
formal relations with their superiors. It is not easy to deter- 
mine with regard to either, how far it has been the spirit, with 
which they have labored for the desired reforms, which has de- 
termined those relations ; and how far it has been the degree 
of forbearance and severity, which they have experienced from 
their superiors, which has hastened or retarded their progress 
in reducing their new principles to practice. Cause and effect 
have, no doubt, changed and interchanged places, as events 
advanced. On the one hand, it is quite certain, that the bold, 
decided and outspoken zeal of some, have brought down Eccle- 
siastical censures, suspensions and excommunications, again 
and again, both in individual instances,—as in those of Reali, 
Mongini and Perfetti, and by wholesale, as in the case of the 
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members of the Societd Emancipatrice; on the other hand, it is 
equally certain that such censures having once fallen, have 
given and will give a sense of freedom, which greatly facilitates 
their advance, both in thought and in active policy. 

So too, the forbearance of two or three Bishops, who might 
be named, were it wise to do so,—has had the effect of retard- 
ing many, who cling to the hope of moving in concert with 
these, their superiors, and thus avoiding the necessity of choos- 
ing between their new convictions and their Ecclesiastical rela- 
tions; while not a few owe it to their excessive caution alone, 
that they have not already been suspended a divinis, if not 
excommunicated with all due formality. 

While we regard the reform party, as a whole, as thus gath- 
ering on either bank of the Rubicon of individually independ- 
ent action, yet moving, though with greatly differing decision 
of step and maturity of view, in the same direction, let us 
glance at some of its component parts. 

One fact, however, let us first premise. The whole hope of 
reformation, i. e., of a genuine re-inspiration of the Italian 
Church with sacred truth,—is in the aim, rather than in the 
present actual demands, of even the most advanced portion of 
these reformers. They do not yet, by any means, define to 
themselves, in detail, an end which would alone fulfil our 
prayers for them. It is the direction of their motion which 
encourages us. It is owr view of what alone will satisfy their 
vague yearnings:—it is owr estimate of the ultimate result of 
their moral momentum:—itis our solution of the problem, which 
they have scarcely more than fairly succeeded in stating in plain 
terms, which alone furnishes ground for our rejoicing, as Christ- 
ians, in the present position of the reform party in Italy. We 
beg this to be clearly understood ; for, however warm may have 
been the language used heretofore in this Review, and however 
sanguine may have been the immediate expectations raised by 
the various reports and letters which came to us from Italy, an 
immediate and personal inspection of the field compels even 
our confident hopes to admit, that if, by the use of that word, 
we mean a movement of considerable numbers for the recovery 


of the pure doctrines of the Gospel, obscured, defiled and be- 
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trayed by the Church of Rome,—the Reformation of the Italian 
Church has not, strictly speaking, yet begun. 

But yet, it is certainly true, that the whole mind of Italy 
has been stirred to its depths with some great change or changes, 
impending inevitably in their religious convictions. The 
hold of Romanism upon Italian faith has been violently 
shaken to its foundations. No doubt, on the part of some, it 
will result in a more abject and bigotted slavery to a Jesuit- 
governed Papacy than ever. But, as a general thing, the rev- 
erence of habit for an ideal Christianity , and the contemptuous 
irreverence of the passions of the day for the practical admin- 
istration and teachings of the Church, and for the character of 
the Clergy,—still struggle for the possession of the minds of 
the Laity, with a fearful uncertainty hanging upon the issue. 

A popular caricature, now in the shop windows of Florence, 
sadly illustrates this statement. The thought embodied is 
genuine and reverential : the mode of its illustration is by no 
means so. It represents the Pope occupying a pulpit, on the 
front of which are inscribed the words, “Go, teach all 
nations,—teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you !”—while Christ, descending from heaven, 
seizes the Pope, and orders him to leave the spot whose 
purpose he had profaned. Beneath the cartoon are the words : 
“Who most makes war against the divinity of Christ,— 
Renan, with his Pamphlet, or the Priests, with their ill deeds ?” 

At present, the whole tendency of the Laity is towards infi- 
delity, and towards that contempt, or even hatred, for the 
Christian religion itself, which they already entertain for its 
Priests. The only hope of arresting this tendency, is the rise, 
among that Priesthood, of a reform party, which may be able 
to place before their eyes a Christianity which can retain their 
respect. That there exists, among the best of the Priests, a 
profound conviction of this issue, is undoubted. That they 
realize and confess the horrible moral corruption of their 
Church, is no less true, than that they listen, with a sadly 
incredulous amazement, to the rumor of a party in the Eng- 
lish Church, who are advocating re-union with the yet unre- 
formed Church of Rome, and who are talking of terms with 
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an Ecclesiastical Autocracy, that can have no terms for those 
who differ from it, but those of abject submission. The Re- 
form movement, thus far, is, first of all, this consciousness of 
the fearful peril which hangs over the Italian people, unless 
the Church become better fitted to teach them divine truths, 
and to guide them in spiritual things. It is this strong turn- 
ing away from the past; it is this passionate, though vague, 
yearning for a reformation, the exact character and limits of 
which they scarce seek, as yet, to define to themselves, but 
towards which they are stretching out their arms from the 
darkness, or from the early grey light of dawn ;—which char- 
acterizes this movement in its present stage. 

But the question which divides them is this. Shall those, 
who cherish these purposes, step out boldly, and—while reserv- 
ing their fidelity to their organic Church, and to the legitimate 
authority of the hierarchy, (not to the usurped tyranny of 
the Papacy,) yet acting in practical independence of the men 
who now abuse that authority, or hold it in slavish vassalage 
to the Pope—take decided steps, on their own responsibility ; 
in the belief that, by so doing, they will induce or compel a 
part, at least, of the Italian Episcopate to follow them ?—Or 
shall they content themselves with doing all that they can to 
influence their Bishops and fellow Priests, rendering the former, 
meanwhile, all official respect and obedience, and delaying to 
take any positive step without their cdoperation? This, and 
not any perceptible difference in respect to the extent or limits of 
the desired reform,—not any difference of feeling about the pres- 
ent condition of the Priesthood,—not any difference of convic- 
tion about the religious danger which now threatens Italy,— 
this, and this only, is the issue which now distinguishes the 
progressive and the conservative reformers. 

Perhaps we can none of us form a just conception of the 
exact balance of argument, pro and con, between these two sec- 
tions: but, without fully understanding more than the general 
nature of the issue, American Churchmen will perhaps differ 
in sympathizing with the one or the other. For ourselves, as 
at present advised,—on the ground that the legitimate exer- 
cise of Episcopal authority is in abeyance, and the Episcopate 
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itself, considered as the supreme administrative office in the 
Church, practically absorbed in the Papacy,—with a warm ap- 
preciation of the motives of the conservatives, we must frankly 
admit our stronger personal sympathy with the progressives. 

In applying our analysis to the actual field before us, the 
first great line of distinction must be drawn between the Re- 
formers of the Northern and those of the Southern Provinces. 
Far below the North Italians in personal character, even as 
regards morals, and much more as regards spirituality, the 
Neapolitan Reformers are no whit less earnest in their desire 
for a thorough reform, so far as they are able to realize the 
need of it, and very much more bold and even daring in their 
assertion of that aim ;—rarely so well-grounded in the knowl- 
edge of any portion of the subject, but ever prompt to plunge 
into any branch of the discussion, or into the reduction of 
any principle to practice ;—less fitted to be leaders, but more 
ready, if necessary, to be martyrs in the cause. 

In the North there are found all degrees of slowly develop- 
ing reforming tendencies ; in Naples there are none apparent; 
the Priests are either for or against reform. In the North it is 
a conviction ; in the South it is a passion. 

Finally, although many, more or less superior, men, are found 
among the reformers of Piedmont and Lombardy, of Venetia 
and Tuscany ; still, as yet, whatever their number, they are 
but scattered, isolated individuals, making each his own sepa- 
rate impress, as he may, almost alone; and there are but few 
of these, whom it would be proper to name publicly. Naples 
is the only point where the reform movement has, so far, been 
brought to bear either upon Society, or the Church, with any- 
thing approaching to organic power, and there is not one of 
these Neapolitan reformers, whatever his abilities or his private 
worth, who makes the slightest secret of his open devotion to 
the cause of Church Reform, and who has not, indeed, so far 
as his personal circumstances expose him to it; already paid the 
penalty of that devotion. 

If, then, we come to divide the whole Italian Reform party, 
as we have proposed, into progressives and conservatives—the 
Neapolitans may be counted in a body, as not merely belong- 
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ing to the former, but, as far as even reckless boldness goes, 
they are the very vanguard of that section. But their strength, 
as has been already said, is the strength of passion, rather than 
the calmer power of conviction ; and, alas! it is, with the few- 
est exceptions, not united with such personal character as en- 
courages us to hope much from them, as from men engaged in 
God’s work, 

We do not forget to discriminate between what may be called 
collective faults, and those for which individuals are personally 
responsible ; and, we consequently speak of the character of 
these Neapolitans in sympathy, as well as in condemnation : 
but, the fact remains, that, with all this earnestness and reso- 
lution, the moral training of Rome and Liguori has sunk the 
Priesthood of South Italy to such a depth of degradation,— 
has so corrupted and defiled their conscience,—so distorted 
their moral perceptions, and power of distinguishing right from 
wrong,—that an amount of earnestness in the men, and an ex- 
tent of reform in their principles and life, which would make 
saints of the average of irreligious men, (if such an expression 
may be used,) would scarcely do more than bring these men, as 
a class, up to the standard of worldly moral respectability. In 
a word, the very warp of their religious character itself is so 
thoroughly rotten, that no excellence of the woof could pro- 
duce a fabric possessing even moral strength. The hand hes- 
itates to write such language ; but all our reading about the 
moral theology of the Church of Rome had not prepared us 
for the utter and shameless divorce between religion and mo- 
rality,—not to say holiness,—which is revealed by the experi- 
ence of a detailed personal acquaintance with the results of 
Romish training, nearest home, and where it is unchecked by 
@ comparison with Protestant morality—where, in other words, 
Liguori, and the confessional, and the mass, have it all their 
own way. In individual cases, Divine Grace has, and can, and 
yet will, of course, rescue men, even from such a slough,— 
snatch brands even from such a burning ; but, humanly speak- 
ing, it will take a new generation, beginning where these Re- 
formers leave off, before such a training as Neapolitan Roman- 
ism has given to its Priesthood can be eradicated. 
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Nevertheless, a beginning must be made, if the end is ever 
to be reached ; the first half of the work must be accomplished, 
before the second can be undertaken: and even a beginning is, 
therefore, a cause of sincere rejoicing. We ought, then, to do 
justice to the efforts these men are making, as well as to the 
fact that there are exceptions among them; to whom we are 
drawn, alike by respect and by Christian sympathy. 

Setting South Italy aside, it is in the Northern provinces 
that we find the Progressive Reformers, who are most en- 
titled to our regard, and who are most deserving of our codp- 
eration. Mongini, of Turin, undoubtedly leads these among 
the Priesthood, and Count Tasca, of Siriate, among the Laity ; 
and perhaps the names of five or six more,—such as Reali and 
Perfetti and Panzani and Gatti and Donna, among the Clergy, 
and Sciotto-Pintor, and Moretti and Landi, among the Laity, 
complete the brief list of those we may in any sense term lead- 
ers of this brave and outspoken section of the reformers. 
These are all, not only worthy and high-toned, but earnest 
men; for, in the present condition of affairs, none but such 
would be found in such a category. We shall speak of the 
position which they occupy, more fully hereafter. 

The Conservatives are a party which cannot be counted. 
They consist of all those, who are sufficiently alive to the con- 
dition of their Church, and sufficiently unshackled in intel- 
lect and soul, to yearn for, and to desire to labor for, a reform, 
without being yet ready to step forth in the front of the con- 
test at whatever cost. The hope of being able, sooner or later, 
to move in concert with some of their Bishops, in some cases, 
personal timidity in others, and vagueness and immaturity of 
views in the large majority,—alike result in preserving this 
entire section of the reformers in such a position, that it is im- 
possible to lay down a line which will, in practice, divide them 
from the yet unmoved and uninterested mass of the Priest- 
hood around them. Tiboni has published, over his own name, 
some most powerful attacks upon certain of the strongholds 
and defences of the Papal system ; and, although he has been 
removed from the charge of the Diocesan Theological Semi- 
nary, yet he has been able, so far, to retain his Canonry, un- 
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der one of the most intolerant of the Lombard Bishops : the 
saintly, spirited author of the admirable “Lettere Piacentine” 
of the Esaminatore, does not permit the public mention of his 
name, more likely from affection than from fear of his Bishop; 
while many and many another of the more prominent and 
really earnest of these men, may be sought in their Cathedral 
stalls, and in their country parishes, side by side, and mingled 
with the most bigotted and perfunctory instruments of a cor- 
rupt Ecclesiastical routine. The only way of forming any 
estimate of the numerical strength of this section, is from the 
circulation and private correspondence of the Esaminatore. 

Unless here and there may be one who takes this journal 
for the sake of keeping a hostile watch upon its policy, none 
would receive it without being more or less in sympathy with 
its object, and avowed aims; while many a copy, undoubtedly, 
finds more than a single sympathetic reader: and the steady 
increase of the demand, and the interest manifested in its pro- 
gramme, proves that there must yet remain, very many,— 
especially in the newly acquired province of Venetia,—who 
know nothing of its purpose, but who would be most ready to 
welcome it. Now, the editor of the Esaminatore, we believe, 
regularly distributes not far from fifteen hundred copies. We 
do not believe, therefore, but that, if every external obstacle were 
removed, and every Priest felt free to speak out his convictions 
and sentiments, and act upon them, there would be at least 
that number, among the Priests of Northern and Central Italy, 
who would frankly proclaim their approval and sympathy, in 
the main, with the policy of this journal. 

Such is the light cast by the circulation of the Esaminatore 
upon the question of the present numerical strength of the party 
of which it is the virtual organ. Let us look at another fact, 
which bears on the question of the ratio of this party’s in- 
crease. 

From an early period, the Editor, Prof. Bianciardi, has 
been in the frequent, and, latterly, constant reception of let- 
ters,—as a general thing, from those personally unknown to him, 
expressing, in various ways, interest in its cause, policy, and 
prospects. Sometimes these letters would encourage, some- 
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times they would warn and check ; sometimes they would con- 
tain a friendly criticism, sometimes a burst of gratified assu- 
rance of entire agreement; sometimes, they would cover a 
request for the journal, as a gratuity, sometimes a pecuniary 
offering towards its support, and a proffer of personal services 
in advancing its interests ; perhaps scarcely ever manifesting a 
spirit inimical to its great end. Ten to twenty of such letters, 
received in the course of a single month, was once a source, to 
the Editor, of great encouragement ; a year ago, forty or fifty 
would be received within that time ; and now, three times the 
latter number scarcely includes all. These letters, of course, 
enable the Editor to gauge, not inaccurately, the extent to which 
that journal is gaining upon the sympathy and moral support 
of the Clergy of the Italian Church; and even these mere num- 
bers furnish us, measurably, with a basis for our estimate of 
the rate at which it is surely and steadily increasing in in- 
fluence. 

The Esaminatore is, then, well worthy our study; and, in 
the three numbers before us, we find three successive articles, 
each quite remarkable in its way, particularly as illustrating, 
very characteristically, the different phases of the reform move- 
ment, with which the journal itself, and all its contributors, 
are identified. 

The place of honor in the Esaminatore of June 15th last, 
was assigned to a long article over the signature of Parroco 
Pietro Mongini. Beginning by referring to the fact, that the 
Editor, in a criticism upon a late pamphlet of his own, had 
said, that the argument was conducted under the form of an 
inexorable syllogism, he adds, “‘that such syllogisms conduct 
to consequences equally inexorable, and very often unforeseen ; 
that practical duties must result from the conclusions of such 
an argument; and he therefore proceeds to consider what those 
duties are. He starts with the assumption, that, if the codpe- 
ration of the Bishops could be secured, the difficulties of the 
problem of reform would be almost resolved; yet confesses that 
he has little hope of that codperation; and raises the question, 
How then couid they act without them, and even “against their 
will,” and yet, “without outraging the Catholic sentiment?” 
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Before answering this question, he proceeds to lay down cer- 
tain propositions as already established, either as generally 
accepted by the readers of the Hsaminatore, or as proved by 
his own former pamphlet, viz : 

1st. That many sectarian principles are dominant in the 
Church. 

2d. That the actual Papacy, as it now is, should therefore 
be transformed, in so far as it has been “ravaged” by these 
principles. 

3d. That this can only be accomplished through reform. 

4th. That such a reform is not desired, but is abhorred and 
thwarted, in a thousand ways, by Rome and by the Episcopate. 

5th. That the lower Clergy, however desirous, were, through 
their misfortune, powerless. 

6th. That the Papacy and the Episcopate had been implored 
and counselled, in a thousand ways, to come to a reform, but 
always in vain ; and, moreover, that all the means of Christ- 
ian charity towards the higher Clergy had been exhausted. 

7th. That the Laity, with the fewest exceptions, slumber in 
utter indifference. 

Admitting these premises, it is argued, that there remains 
but one course, failing which, they must patiently await the 
future, and the guiding of Providence ; and that one course 
is, the open union among themselves of all the courageous 
among the Clergy and Laity, however few in number they may 
be, for the purpose of “placing themselves directly upon the 
field of deeds, and so opposing deeds to deeds,” 

To explain what he means by this, he frankly continues : 
He distinguishes as courageous, those animated by a noble, 
pure, and Catholic devotion to their Church, from the reck- 
less, the fanatical, and the braggart, in the guise of reform- 
ers. By “ placing themselves upon the field of deeds,” he adds, 
that he means that the time has come for acting, instead of 
talking; and, by “‘opposing deeds to deeds,” that, ‘as Rome 
is acting and has acted for a long time in utter contempt for 
modern civilization, so we ought to act—in contempt of no 
one,—but only for the love of Christ ;” now negatively, by dis- 
regarding the sectarian doctrines and ordinances of Rome; 
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now positively, by directly opposing, so far as is lawful and 
right, the course of Rome. 

But then, he continues, it will be demanded of me, “Is it 
lawful for a Catholic, Priest or Layman, to act thus of his own 
will? Is not thisschism? Is not this open rebellion against 
Ecclesiastical authority?” He respectfully recognizes these 
scruples, and sets himself to reply to them. 

He argues, in reply to the first, from the supreme law of ne- 
cessity. ‘Is it lawful,” he asks in return, ‘to chase the wolves 
from the common fold, when the shepherds sleep, and appear 
even to have made alliance with the wolves ?” 

He replies to the second, by declaring that this course would 
be healing, not creating schism. ‘The schism already exists ;” 
partly latent, and partly open. The schism of religious indif- 
ference, on the part of the most intelligent classes ; the schism 
of religious discord, which is rending the whole social condi- 
tion of Italy ;—is veiled, for very shame ; while the irreligious 
character of the press, and of the philosophic and _ political 
works of the day, openly reveals Catholicism, rent by the great 
war between the Jesuits and their opponents, and by every 
variety of minor controversy ;—as well as by the struggle be- 
tween the civil government at Florence, and the Curia Ro- 
mana. Reform, then, is anti-schismatic and irenical, since it 
seeks to remove the causes, and to heal the consequences, of the 
schism, which the present state of the Church has already pro- 
duced, and to render the Church once more one, holy, Catho- 
lic and Apostolic, as it once was.” It will, of course, stir up 
a wasp’s nest between true Catholics and Roman sectaries, but 
the widening the chasm between good and evil is the result of 
all epochs of reform ; and the guilty cause of this is not in the 
reform, but in the need of it. This need has its root at Rome. 
The causes are, the courtiers who flatter the Pope, and assist, 
like dumb dogs, at Consistories. They are the authors of Sil- 
libi, of Encyclicals, of diplomatic notes, &c., &c. 

He answers the third scruple, by distinguishing between 
authority, and the person in whom authority is vested; and 
declares, that, when the officer is himself manifestly false to the 
authority with which he is vested, and clearly violates the laws 
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which he is charged to administer,—it may be rebellion to au- 
thority to obey him, while it is reverence for authority to resist 
him in his betrayal of his trust. This argument the writer 
not only elaborates most forcibly, but he rivets it with a quo- 
tation from Bellarmine, and with Gioberti’s saying, that “‘it is 
necessary to save religion in despite of its ministers;” and, 
finally, entrenches himself in the midst of Ecclesiastical prece- 
dents. “Authority,” he concludes, ‘is sacred as God. It isa 
matter of principle, then, that to oppose whosoever may abuse 
it, is virtue and duty. It is a matter of principle, that the 
more lofty the seat of the person who abuses it, the more 
shameful the abuse; and, consequently, the greater the crime 
which is thus committed, and the injury which follows; the 
greater the duty of opposing that abuse.” It would be rebel- 
lion to oppose the Church as the Church, the Pontiff as a 
Pontiff, the Bishops as Bishops ; not, to oppose a sect which 
is called a Church, and sectaries, who are called Bishops.” 

Having thus defended the principles which he had laid down, 
Mongini dwells upon the calm, orderly, gradual and studious 
spirit in which everything should be done, and, regarding the 
present as the time for preparation only, proposes the follow- 
ing preparatory steps. 

First, those which concern the Clergy only. 

Under this head he exhorts them, first of all, to renounce 
all concealment. ‘‘Those few Priests of Italy, of upright mind, 
of noble heart, of established character, true lovers of the 
Church, and of its reform, ought to make themselves known by 
name, cognomen, and rank.” In answer to their reply, that it 
would be most imprudent to do so, he narrates a touching story 
of d’Azeglio. That statesman had, it seems, urged upon Mon- 
gini his conviction, that the patriot Priests ought openly to 
take their stand against Rome, and receiving the reply, that 
it would be imprudent, “Have pity upon that poor Christ,” 
replied d’Azeglio, “‘ Who, on account of His imprudence, was 
crucified.” The rebuke was sufficient; and, indeed, it should 
be for any one whom the love of Christ ought to constrain to 
enter upon any dangerous path of duty. 
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Next, he counsels the reforming Priests to remain at their 
several posts of duty, deserting them neither for threats nor 
censures, but continuing in the discharge of all their usual 
functions. 

Thirdly, he urges, that, in each of their own neighborhoods 
and provinces, they should labor to spread the convictions 
which inspire them: not only, in order to strengthen those who 
already sympathize measurably in their aims, but also to win 
over those worthy Priests, who, to the number of hundreds and 
thousands, from ignorance, or from other similar causes, are 
acting blindly, but in simple good faith, as instruments in the 
hands of the Curia Romana. 

Fourthly, that they should at once set the example, so far 
as possible, without collision with the civil laws, of ignoring 
those various purely curial decrees, &c., which are mere relics 
of feudalism, and with which reform must needs begin. 

Then, in the second place, reverting to the practical steps in 
which the Clergy and the Laity should act in concert, he re- 
commends a general, but informal, congress of a// the reform- 
ers, for mutual consultation and discussion upon the duties 
involved in their common end; and that this congress should 
begin by issuing and signing: (1) a dignified address to the 
Pope, and to the Episcopate, in which, having described the 
evils which afflict the Church, they should be once more, and 
for the last time, exhorted to enter on the path of a genuine 
and thorough reform: (2) an address to the Government, fur- 
nishing them respectful information of the movement, and of its 
ends, and praying them to give it such moral aid as may be in 
its power; (3) an address to the Italian Clergy and people, 
invoking their codperation in such a movement; and (4), still 
another address, whose object should be, to enlist the sup- 
port of the secular press of the country, on the ground of its 
importance, even to the civil interests of Italy. 

Moreover, to this was added, as important, and even neces- 
sary preparatory steps, the institution of popular and gratu- 
- itous conferences or lectures upon the subject of reform :— 

The organization of day and evening schools, wherever prac- 
ticable, to enlighten the masses upon the subject ; and— 
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Finally, the composition and publication of a popular cate- 
chism upon reform. 

Such is a bare outline of a closely condensed argument, and 
of a rich scheme of “‘preparatory steps,”—the whole occupy- 
ing seven pages of the Esaminatore, with which Mongini 
proposed that the reform movement should descend from the 
realm of words into “the field of deeds.” 

We have ventured to analyze this Article somewhat at 
length ; would we could, rather, have translated it in ex- 
tenso, in the belief, that thus we could best give our readers a 
clear idea of the exact position of the advance of this move- 
ment ; and, at the same time, illustrate just what kind of work 
the Esaminatore is doing. 

This Article of course aroused the energetic protests of not a 
few of the velati, (the veiled, or those who conceal their names) 
as they are called; who either did not think it wise, or who did 
not dare, as yet to enter upon a course so independent. In 
fact, the spirit of such an Article is scarcely to be expected in 
abundance, among the clergy of Romish training; but for all 
that, no single Article, since the first modest appearance of this 
Journal in 1864, has produced so marked an impression—none 
has caused so great a demand for the number containing it— 
and none has been followed by so much discussion. The let- 
ters of approval which it evoked, were very numerous, even from 
those who could not quite bring themselves to act on the bold 
counsel; several priests voluntarily wrote to the Editor per- 
mission to “unveil” them, i.e., to make their names public ; 
and No. 11, and the publication of Mongini’s Article marked an 
important epoch in the unpretending career of L’Esaminatore. 

This Article has not produced any marked practical result, 
as yet, that we are aware of. Neither does the first blow of the 
woodman’s axe,—how stalwart soever the arm that wields it,— 
even so much as visibly shake the old forest tree : but wherever 
the first blow has once fallen effectually, others can be struck 
with more and more ease and accuracy and with greater and 
greater effect, until they have reached at length to the very 
heart, even of the tough growth of centuries. 
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We are much mistaken in our present estimate, if this vig- 
orous Article will ever be forgotten. So much for the views of 
a purely practical man, sketching a policy for the immediate 
future: we turn now to the views of a philosophic mind, dis- 
posed to analyze and speculate a little more. 

The second of the Articles to which we have referred, and 
which appeared in the Esaminatore for July Ist, is from the 
pen of Prof, Eusebio Reali. 

By virtue of the fact of his own suspension, and still more of 
the perfect openness and boldness of his course, Reali is to be 
ranked among those whom we have denominated Progressives: 
but his calm temperament and philosophic mind, as far removed 
from partizanship himself, as he is from one-sided judgments 
of others—the simplicity and disinterestedness of his character, 
and his somewhat retiring disposition, all combine to make him 
the most moderate of those with whom he acts, and far the 
best fitted, so far as we know, of all the Italian Reformers, to 
combine harmoniously the different materials, to check the per- 
haps somewhat rash energy of a Mongini, and to encourage and 
urge on the timid steps of some who were frightened at the 
“imprudent” proposals of the Piedmontese ex-Parroco. Reali 
first expresses the gratification he had derived from Mongini’s 
Article, some of whose leading points he recapitulates and con- 
firms. But he thinks that a gap was left in the scheme, in that 
nothing was said of the remedy to be found, in the meeting of 
a truly Ecumenical Council. 

He dwells on the prevailing indifference and skepticism, which, 
like a gangrene, is “wasting and enfeebling humanity,” and 
declares, that the supreme remedy is in the recovery of divine 
truth, from its only pure source, Revelation. He charges the 
Jesuits, with having, by their casuistry and their moral theology, 
made religion odious and despised. ‘ And this,” continues the 
noble ex-Canon of the Lateran,—‘ this is the whole system 
which to-day informs, not the Catholic Church, but that which 
usurps the title.” * * * “Hence then, the division between 
the Clergy and the Laity, between scientific and theological 
doctrines, between the Papacy and Italy, between the Church 
of Christ and the Church of Belial, or the Church of the sons 
of Ignatius.” 
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Reali then calls attention to the fact that the Civitta Catto- 
lico proposes to intensify and establish this state of things by 
having an oath put forth, after a solemn novena, binding the 
faithful to defend the doctrine of the personal infallibility of 
the Pope, “‘usque ad sanguinis effusionem.” The only hope of 
remedy from this peril, Reali sees in the early meeting of an 
Ecumenical Council, and he states his belief that the Pope 
will soon call one: (this, be it remembered, was written before 
the announcement to that effect had come from Rome :) and he 
believes, that as Pius IX., in attempting local reforms in his own 
temporal government, roused the revolution which has given 
freedom and nationality to Italy, so, although he might now 
intend only a Papal Council, perhaps a Sixth Lateran, for the 
purpose of exalting himself and the Jesuits, he would really 
raise up a power, which would turn back the tide of corruption, 
and put an end to a tyranny which threatened to give to the 
Church only “the peace of death and the sepulchre.” For, an 
Ecumenical Council can no longer be controlled like those of 
the middle ages, or even the Council of Trent. If a Council 
should meet now, the Episcopate, instead of asking, receiving, 
and obeying instructions from Rome, would be forced, by the 
characteristics of the age itself, to think and discuss; and the 
Papacy would be there to receive, not to dictate, laws. The 
conscience of the Catholic Episcopate would be awakened in. 
their breast, and they will demand of the Pope what he has 
made of the Church of which he arrogates the exclusive gov- 
ernment, Nor, at the word Council, will the dissidents them- 
selves remain silent. They feel too strongly the need of unity, 
the need of a restoration of Christianity. They will wish to be 
heard at the Council, and the Council will not be able to refuse 
them admission, to be heard before being condemned. The 
wall of division between the orthodox and the heretodox must 
fall, The Anglican Church has never been heard at any Coun- 
cil: the Oriental Churches, since that of Florence, have ever 
been banished from the Catholic assemblages. And, to-day, ail 
feel the need of unity in the bond of peace.” ‘ Now,” more- 
over he continues, “the discussions will not be oral.” The 
railroads, the press and the telegraph will remove the real scene 
of the Council from a single room to the stage of the civilized 
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world. Railroads will prevent the sessions from being deserted ; 
the telegraph will promptly diffuse the knowledge of their pro- 
ceedings in every direction; and the force of the public opinion 
of the whole Church and the world, brought to bear upon the 
Council by the press, can neither be evaded nor resisted. “Yes,” 
he concludes, “I dare to say it with full conviction, when an 
Ecumenical Council is spoken of, then will a religious revolu- 
tion commence.” 

The Esaminatore for July 15th, finally, contains a letter to 
the Editor from the aged and distinguished retired statesman, 
Terenzio Mamiani. We do not propose to examine this letter 
in detail ; for its importance is not so much in the views it enun- 
ciates, as in the fact that swch a layman should come forward, 
and thus publicly express his sympathy with the objects, and 
his substantial agreement in the policy, of the Reform Journal. 
The letter is inspired with a deep realization of the nature of 
the religious and Ecclesiastical difficulties in which Italy is in- 
volved, a clear perception of the problem before her, and a faith, 
at once patriotic and Christian, in the ultimate successful solu- 
tion of that problem, for herself and for Christendom, by means 
of a thorough primitive Catholic reformation of the Church of 
Italy. But the statesman has no hope whatever in the pro- 
posed Council; no faith that it will pursue any other course 
than such as would fitly conclude the late career of the Pope 
and the Jesuits, endeavoring ‘‘to put down utterly the Catholic 
faith, and to make any reconciliation between Italy and the 
Pontificate impossible.” Sig. Mamiani rejects the hope sug- 
gested by Reali, and looks only to God and the future to fulfil 
the longed for result in His own time and way. 

May God grant that such an appearance of the excellent and 
eminent ex-Cabinet Minister openly among the Reformers, may 
presage that lay codperation, of which the movement so greatly 
stands in need—the addition of many more of the old country 
nobility, to take their stand with Count Tasca; of active public 
men of either Chamber of Parliament, to codperate with Sen- 
ator Sciotto-Pintor and Deputy Moretti, of men of science, 
to support Prof. Landi of the surgical faculty of Bologna ; 
and of literary men, to labor with Prof. Bianciarde, the Editor 
of the Esaminatore. 
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Art. IV.—AUTHORITY OF THE CANONS OF THE FIRST 
FOUR GECUMENICAL SYNODS. 
(Concluded.) 
(1.) An Essay “‘ De Antiquis Collectionibus et Collectoribus 
Canonum,” in tom. III. of the Ballerini edition of the Works 
of Pope Leo I., (Leonis Magni Opera,) page V., et seq. 


(2.) Bishop Beveridge’s Svvédix0rv, sive Pandectae Canonum 
SS. Apost. et Concil. ab Eccl. Greca receptorum, ete. Oxford: 
1672. Two tom. folio. 


(3.) Canons of the Church, translated by the Rev. WILLIAM 
ANDREW Hammonp, M. A., of Christ Church, Oxford. New 
York: A.D. 1844. 


(4.) The Concilia of Mansi, Hardouin, Baluze, Coleti, and 
the Indexes to the three last, under “‘ Canon” “ Concilia.” 


(5.) The Schr of the Eastern Church, Athens edition of 
A. D. 1841. Its full title is, “ Rudder of the intellectual 
ship, the One, Holy, Universal, (x«od:xj;,) and Apostolic 
Church of the Orthodox.” 

(6.) Livtayua tov Osiow xal tegav Kavdvwr, Athens, 1852-1859: 
6 vols, by Rate and Por.e. 


Tue chief points cited, in our previous Article, from Leo L., 
to which we would now call attention are,— 

1, IN RESPECT TO THE WAY IN WHICH THE Canons or Nic#A 
WERE ENACTED, AND WHO THE ORIGINAL AUTHOR OF THEM WAS. 
(a) Leo* states that they were “‘composeD by the Spirit oF 
Gop.” (b) He speaks of them, as “ THE ENACTMENTS OF THE 
Hoty Guost; .... the canons of the Fathers’ decrees, which, 
by the teaching of the Spirir or Gop, were enacted in the 
Synod of Nicza,”t 

(c) He speaks of the canons of Niceea, as “ those laws which 
THE Hoty Guost ENACTED through the 318 holy bishops.”’{ 
This expression is not extravagant, if we understand by it that 
aid which Christ promised to “two or three,” who might be 





* Leon. Magn. Epist. xiv, quoted above. 
+ Id. Epist. civ. quoted above. ¢ Epist. cv. 
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*‘ gathered in” His “name,” and which, a fortiori, might with 
reason be expected from 318 bishops who came together to de- 
cide some of the most momentous and weighty questions which 
have agitated the Church of God, and which pertained to the 
very foundation of the faith itself. Moreover, Christ promised 
to be with the apostles and their successors to the end of the 
world,* and it would be a perilous and a blasphemous thing to 
assert that He proved a liar, when the representatives of the 
whole of that succession in a pure age of the Church came to- 
gether to claim that promise: and indeed that Gicumenical 
Synod itself expressed in its Synodal Epistle its belief, that 
what they had “decreed” had “been done... according to 
the good pleasure of God the Father, 1s tHe Hoty Guost,” 
So that Leo’s language, if understood, not of such aid as in- 
spired the Evangelists, but, nevertheless, of a more than ordi- 
nary leading of the Holy Spirit, is not a whit too strong. 

Similar language is used in @cumenical Synods and Fathers, 
of their decisions. The Fathers constantly ascribe the Canons 
to the Holy Ghost, See, for example, passages cited. 

(d) Again, he speaks of “that condition of things which 
Was ORDAINED BY THE NICHAN CANONS BY THE AID OF THE 
truLY Hoty Guost.”’+ 

2. IN REGARD TO THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE OBLIGATION TO 
OBEY THEM, Leo I., says,— 

(a) “In all ecclesiastical cases we submit to those laws which 
the Holy Ghost enacted through the 318 holy bishops, to be od- 
served by all priests.”~ (6) Again he speaks of them, as the Canons 
of the Fathers’ decrees, which, by the teaching of the Spirit of 
God, were enacted in the Synod of Nicea FoR THE GOVERNMENT 
‘OF THE WHOLE CHURCH.”§ (c) Again he says, “ Jt is conceded To 
NO MAN fo venture ANY THING against the statutes of the Canons 
of the Fathers, which, very many years ago, were founded by spir- 
itual decrees in the city of Nica, so that, if any one wishes to de- 
cree ANYTHING different from them, he lessens himself rather than 
destroys them.” (d) And again he writes, that “it behooves” 
that they be “observed inviolate by att Bishops."4] (e) And 
again he speaks of them, as “INVIOLABLE DECREES.”** 

3. AS TO HOW THEY WERE IN FACT REGARDED, (a) He says, 
fhat “‘the Canons of the Holy Fathers” were “consecrated by 





* Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. + Epist. evi. ¢ Epist. ev. § Epist. civ. 
4] Epist. ev. q Ibid. ** Epist. cxix. 
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the reverence OF THE WHOLE WORLD.”* (b) Again he writes, 
that “it is conceded to NO MAN to venture ANY THING against 
the statutes of the Canons of the Fathers, which very many 
years ago were established by spiritual decrees in the city of 
Nicea.”+ (c) He writes again, that “the provinces were regu- 
lated by the sway of the holy Nicaean Synod of former times.’’t 

The only exception which he mentions, namely, the eleva- 
tion of Constantinople to the second place, was, in reality, 
based on the Canons of Gicumenical Synods, so that his excep- 
tion was really not an exception. This position of Constanti- 
nople was agreed to impliedly by Vigilius I., patriarch of Rome, 
and other Roman patriarchs, and specifically by his successor, 
Innocent III., in the so-called twelfth general, the Lateran, 
Council, A. D, 1215, and by Eugene IV and the Council of 
Florence, A. D. 1439. 

4. AS TO THE LASTING AUTHORITY OF THE CANONS OF Nic#A, 
Leo I. writes : 

(a) “Those Holy and venerable Fathers, who, in the city of the 
Nicwans, condemned the specific impiety of the sacrilegious Arius, 
enacted laws in the form of EccLESIASTICAL CANONS TO ENDURE TO 
THE END OF THE WORLD,” [or, according to the Greek, “forever,” | 
“and, by their enactments, they live among us, and in all the world, 
and, if at any time an attempt should presumptuously be made to 
enact anything otherwise than as they enacted, without doubt it 
would be NULL AND vorp, and this, in order that what was enacted 
by the general “consent for PERPETUAL ADVANTAGE should be 
transgressed by NO CHANGE.”§ 

5. AS TO THE BLESSING AND NECESSITY OF OBSERVING THEM. 
(a) He writes, that what he deemed an attempt to break Can- 
non VI, of Nicwa was “ OPPOSED TO UNITY, and TO THE PEACE 
oF CurisTIANs,” and begs the Emperor Marcian to check it 
“for the comMoN SAFETY.”|| And again he speaks of it, as 
“enacted for the COMMON ADVANTAGE,’ 

(6) And again he writes : 

“ Tt is conceded to NO MAN to venture ANY THING against the 
statutes of the Canons of the Futhers, which very many years ago 
were founded by spiritual decrees in the city of Nica. So that, 
if any one wishes to decree any thing different from them, he les- 
sens himself rather than destroys them. But if, as it behooves, 





* Epist. xiv. + Epist. cv. ¢ Epist. ev. 
§ Epist. evi. } Epist. civ. § Epist. civ. 
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they are observed inviolate by all bishops, there will be tranquil 
peace and firm concord through all the Churches ; there will be 
no dissensions about the amount of honors, no disputes about ordi- 
nations, no ambiguities about privileges, no contests regarding 
usurping another's rights, but, by the even law of love, the reasona- 
ble law of customs and of offices will be preserved.”* 

6. ON THE PENALTY AND RESULTS OF VIOLATING THEM. 

(a) He writes concerning one whom he mistakenly deemed 
a violator of them, that, if he continues his course, “ he may 
cut himself off from the Universal Church.” 

This is the penalty, again and again proclaimed by the Can- 
ons themselves. The second Canon of Nicea, (cited above), 
proclaims a severe punishment against all clergy guilty of the 
sin of contravening its Canons, It threatens them with depo- 
sition. 

3. Viarius I., ParriarcH oF Rome in the sixth century. 

The letter of Eutychius, Patriarch of Constantinople, to 
Vigilius, Pope of Rome, of which the following is an extract, 
was read in the Fifth Gcumenical Synod, in the first session, 
no one contradicting. 

“We hereby make known, that we always have kept and that 
we now keep the faith, which has been handed down from the be- 
ginning, by the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, to the 
holy Apostles, and by them preached in all the world, and ex- 
plaine by the holy Fathers, and especially by those who assembled 
in THE FOUR HOLY SyNODs, WHICH FOUR HOLY SyNODs ALWAYs, 


AND IN ALL RESPECTS, WE FOLLOW, AND RECEIVE, that is to say, 
the 318 holy Fathers who assembled in Nicea,”} ete. 


He then enumerates after Nicwa, I. Constantinople, Ephe- 
sus, and Chalcedon, which make up the number of the first 
four Ecumenical Synods. 

Pope Vigilius, in an epistle in reply to this of Eutychius, 
assents heartily to its sentiments. He writes as follows: 

“To these things” [that is, the contents of Eutychius’ epistle 
just cited,] “we also subscribe, and gladly embrace the illustrious- 
ness of this Orthodox Confession, and receive the SAME SENTI- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT THEIR WHOLE EXTENT AND IN ALL RESPECTS, 


and we promise with God as our Leader, both to keep them and 
to watch over them blamelessly.”§ 





* Epiat. ev. Epist. civ. 
¢ Mansi Conc., tom. ix, col. 185. 


Id., tom. ix, col. 188, 189. 
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The epistle of Pope Vigilius, from which this is an extract, 
was read in the same first session of the sai.« tifth Gicumenical 
Synod, no one disapproving. 

4. Gregory I. anp Great, Patriarch or Rome, A. D. 
590-604, (a) Ina Synodical Epistle, written in accordance 
with the old custom of his predecessors, to the four other pa- 
triarchs, namely, John of Constantinople, Eulogius of Alex- 
andria, Gregory of Antioch, and John of Jerusalem, and to 
Anastasius, Patriarch of Antioch, he uses the following re- 
markable language : 


“Moreover, because with the heart, saith the Apostle, man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness, and with the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation, therefore I confess, THAT I RECEIVE AND REV- 
ERENCE THE FOUR HOLY COUNCILS AS I DO THE FOUR BOOKS OF THE 
HOLY GosPEL: that is to say, the Nicwan Council, in which the per- 
verse dogma of Arius is destroyed, the Constantinopolitan also, in 
which the error of Eunomius and Macedonius is convicted, and 
the first Ephesian, in which the impiety of Nestorius is judged, 
and the Chalcedonian, in which the wickedness of Eutyches and 
Dioscorus is reprobated. These four I embrace with all devotion ; 
I keep them with most ENTIRE approbation, because that on them, as 
on a square stone, rises the structure of the holy faith, and because 
they are a rule of every kind of life and action; and whoever 
does not hold them IN THEIR SOLID ENTIRETY, even though he may 
— to be a living stone, nevertheless he lies outside the edifice. 

equally reverence the fifth council also, in which the epistle 
which is called Ibas’, and which is full of error, is reprobated, and 
in which council Theodorus is convicted of having fallen away to 
the faithlessness of impiety, by separating the Person of the Me- 
diator between God and Man into two existences. The writings 
of Theodoret also, by which the faith of the blessed Cyril is 
blamed, and which have been put forth with the boldness of mad- 
ness, are refuted. 

Moreover, I spit out all the persons which the venerable coun- 
cils aforesaid spit out, and I embrace what they venerated. Be- 
cause, moreover, they have been established by the universal as- 
sent ; whosoever presumes either to loose those whom they bind, 
or to bind those whom they loose, destroys himself and not them. 
Whoever, therefore, thinks otherwise, let him be anathema. But 
whoever holdeth the faith of the Synods aforesaid, peace be to 
him from God the Father through Jesus Christ his Son, Who with 
Him liveth and reigneth consubstantially God, in the unity of the 
Holy Ghost, forever and ever. Amen.”* 





* Gregor. Magn. Epist., lib. I, Indict. ix. Epist. 25, Migne’s Latins, tom. 77, 
col. 478. cf. Migne’s Latins, tom. 75, col. 89, and id., col. 283. 
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To the same effect he writes again and again*. 
He was very zealous for the Canons, Thus, writing to John, 
Bishop of Constantinople, he sayst : 


“Tf you do not keep the Canons, and if you wish to tear up the 
statutes of our ancestors by the roots, I know not who you are.” 


5. Hrxcmar, ArcupisHop or Ruerms, A. D. 845-882. 

In the council of Douzi in France, held, A. D. 871, and at 
which King Charles assisted in person, the distinguished Hinc- 
mar of Rheims, one of the most learned and able theologians 
of France in his day, in his schedule of complaint against 
Hincmar, Bishop of Laon, which was recited in that Synod, 
speaks thus of the perpetual authority of the Canons ; he has 
in mind his rights as metropolitan, which are guaranteed by 
the Canons of Nicaea, of Chalcedon, and of the Synods received 
into the Gcumenical code by Chalcedon. 


“ And the holy Nicszean Council,” writes he, “decreed that the 
metropolitan bishop of each province should have privilege. 
Wherefore Leo saith to Anatolius: that condition of things, which 
was ordained by the Nicwan Canons by the aid of the truly Holy 
Spirit, can be abrogated in none of its parts! And other Catho- 
lic councils so defined, that they should be held by all: for he, who 
subscribes what is contrary to their immovable decrees, seems to 
separate himself and his re from Catholic communion. 
So likewise Leo, in his epistle to Pulcheria Augusta, plainly demon- 
strates, saying: Jtis conceded to no man to venture any thing 
against the decision of the Canons of the Fathers, which very 
many years ago were settled by spiritual decrees in the city of 
Nicwa. So that, if any one wishes to decree any thing different 
Srom them, he lessens himself rather than destroys them. And, 
moreover, as the blessed Leo himself, and, before him, Damasus and 
Boniface, and, after him, other pontiffs of the Apostolic See have 
written, the same holy Canons are laws ENACTED BY THE SPrRitT OF 
Gop, TO ENDURE TO THE END OF THE WORLD. Now his Spirit, ac- 
cording to the evangelic and apostolic verity, is the Spirit of the 
Father, and is the Spirit of the Son, because He proceeds equally 
from the Father and the Son, and is wholly the Spirit of the 
Father, and is wholly the Spirit of the Son: and there is a Father, 
and a Son, and there is the same Holy Spirit, of all of Whom there 
is one existence, one will and operation, so that the Holy Trinity 





* Gregor. Magn. Epist., lib. III., Indict. xi., Epist. x., in Migne’s edition. To 
the same effect, but stronger, he writes in his Epist. lib. IV, Indict. xii, Epist. 38, 
(ad Theodelindam Reginam.) 

+ Gregorii Magni Epistol., lib. III., Epist. lvi., (ad Joannem Episcop. Constanti- 
nop.), in Migne’s Latins, tom. 77, col. 648. 
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Itself is one God and Lord. So that it is clear that the Canons 
themselves were enacted by the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, that is by the whole Trinity, one God and Lord; 
from which Canons whosoever through contempt for them pertina- 
ciously deviates, sins against the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, one Lord*.” 


We have space only to refer to, not quote, what we will 
number. 

6. Pore Juxius I., an Orthodox Bishop of Rome, A. D. 337 
—352. See his Epistle, written A. D. 341 or 342, to certain 
Eusebians or Arianizers at Antioch. 

7. St. Ambrose uses strong language of his attachment 
to Nicaea and respect for its decrees. See his Epist. xxi., Mig- 
ne’s Latins, t. 16, col. 1005, and Epist. xxiii., col. 1026. 

8. The Fathers of the Council of Toledo in Spain, A. D. 
400. They decreed that the constitutions of the Nicean Coun- 
cil should be perpetually observed. (See Leon. Magn. Opera.) 
edit. Baller. in. t. ILI, p. lxx. 

9. Pope Innocent L., Epist. xxiv, (Ad Alexandrum Episco- 
pum Antiochenum), in t. 20, of Migne’s Latins, col. 547—551. 
He regarded the Canons of Nicea as binding. 

The same Prelate contended for the authority of the Canons 
of Nicwa in another Document. See his letter to “the Pres- 
byters, Deacons, and all the Clergy, and to the people of Con- 
stantinople.” It is in Sozomen’s Ecclesiastical History, bk. 
viii., chap. 26, of Bohn’s translation. It belongs to A. D. 405. 
The same Innocent I, vindicated the Canons of Niceea against 
the persecutors of Chrysostom. See his Epist. ad Theophilum 
Alexandrinum, in Baluz. Nova Collect, Conc., col. 1091, t. 1, 

A remark in conclusion on this part. 

The only Canons, on which much opposition is made in the 
Occident, were the III. of I. Constantinopleand Canon XXVIII. 
of Chalcedon. Leo I., Patriarch of Rome, went so far as to 
ignore I, Constantinople,t and to reject the Canons of Chalce- 





* See in the Concilium Duziacense I, A. D. 871, Hincmar of Rheim’s Schedula 
Expostulationis Adversus Hincmarum Laudensem episcopum. It isin Coleti, 
Cone., tom. x. col. 1077. Hinemar of Rheims in this passage is defending his 
own metropolitical authority over his nephew, Hincmar, of Laon. 

+ Leon. Magn. Epist., ev. CVI, and cxvi. 
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don absolutely. But he afterwards modified his views, on 
fuller information, so as to receive the definition of Chalcedon, 
which approves I. Constantinople.t And after 454, we read 
nothing of opposition to Chalcedon in his letters, On the 
contrary his language is highly laudatory of it. We have 
seen no clear and positive proof that, after 454, he opposed. 
And in a letter written to Julian of Cos, March 11, 453, he 
ingenuously confesses, that at that time he did not understand 
the acts of Chalcedon, and therefore asked him to secure a 
Latin translation of them.t This was after most of his most 
violent opposition. So that it is clear that his hostility was 
partly, perhaps wholly, owing to lack of information. And 
after 454 he is only laudatory. 

If we may trust a passage in an Epistle of Gregory I., Patri- 
arch of Rome, he rejected the Canons of I. Constantinople.§ 
But the passage is dubious, and, I think, interpolated or spu- 
rious. For, in a passage cited above, he deemed it necessary 
to salvation to receive the four Synods “ in their solid entirety.” 
And by Justinian’s edict, below cited, they were law at Rome, 
and in all the Empire. But his predecessor, Vigilius, uses 
language which certainly makes no exception to any Canon 
of the four Synods. For he received them “in all respects.” 
And he used this language to Orientals—see above. In the 
Indiculum Pontificis or Profession of a Roman Pontiff of the 
end of Century VII. and during Century VIII, those Bishops 
swore as follows : 

“T WILL KEEP UNMUTILATED, TO A SINGLE LONG MARK OVER A 
VowEL, the holy Universal Councils also, the Niczan, the Constan- 
tinopolitan, the first Ephesian, the Chalcedonian, and the second 
Constantinopolitan, which was celebrated in the times of Justinian, 
a prince of pious memory. And together with them, and with 
equal honor and veneration, I promise to keep, TO THE VERY MAR- 
ROW AND FULLY, the holy sixth council which lately assembled in 
the time of Constantine, a prince of pious memory, and of Agatho, 
my apostolic predecessor, and I promise in very truth to proclaim 





* Leon, Magn. Epist., Epist. cxiv. 


+ See Epistles 146, 147, 148, 149, 162, 163, and 164. These letters were writ- 
ten in A, D. 457 and 458. 

¢ Epist. exiii. 

§ Gregor. Magn., col. 893, Epist. 34, lib. VII, t. 77 of Migne’s Latins. 
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what they have proclaimed, and with mouth and heart to condemn 
what they have condemned. But if anything shall arise against 
Canonical Discipline, I promise to amend it, and to GUARD THE 
SACRED Canons, and the constitutions of our Pontiffs, as Divine 
AND CELESTIAL MANDATES.”* 

The author of the note on the words “to a single” etc., in 
Migne’s Latins, tom. 105, col. 41, rightly infers that they im- 
ply the reception of all the Canons of the Councils above spe- 
cified. 

The Jesuit Garnier, in his Second Dissertation, on this 
first Profession of Faith, termed the ‘ Indiculum Pontificis,” 
states that it was in use from the seventh Century until as late 
as A. D, 1294, It received additions as the years rolled on. 
He thinks it ceased in the fourteenth Century. 

The author of a note in Migne’s edition of the Daily Book 
of the Roman Pontiffs, thinks the particular form of this Pro- 
fession above translated was that of Conon or Sergius.t Tho 
former mounted the Patriarchal throne of Rome about A. D. 
686, the latter about A. D. 687. Our author bases his belief 
as to the date, on the fact that the sixth Gicumenical Synod is 
mentioned as “ lately” held.|| 

The Second Profession of Faith of a Bishop of Rome in 
the end of Century VII. and in Century VIIL., as given in the 
Daily Book of the Roman Pontiffs, after a fuil and excellent 
confession of doctrine, reads thus : 


“Wherefore, whomsoever or whatsoever the holy six Universal 
Councils have cast off, we also smite with a like condemnation of 
anathema. But whomsoever or whatsoever the same six holy 
Councils received, we, as sharers of the right faith, receive, and 
with the same reverence, venerate with mouth and heart.”§ 


This language is general and absolute. It excepts nothing, 





* Migne’s Latins, tom. 105, col. 39.42. The passage occurs in the Liber Di- 
urnus Romanorum Pontific., cap. II, tit. LX. 

+ See Migne’s Latins, tom. 105, col. 143, Sect. iv, De Prima Professione fidei. 

¢ See note “1,” col. 40 in Migne’s Latins, tom. 105, and compare note “f,” col. 
41, id. 

| See note “1,” col. 40, tom. 105 of Migne’s Latins, and note “f” col, 41, id., 
and note “g” col. 42, id. 

§ See the Liber Diurnus Romanorum Pontificum in tom. 105 of Migne’s La- 
tins, col. 44, 54. 
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not even an iota of any Canon. It naturally includes all the 
Canons of the six Gcumenical Synods, from A, D. 325, to 
A. D. 680, inclusive.* 

It is a fact worthy of note, that, from the days of Leo L., 
Bishop of Rome onward, we find no rejection of any of the 
(Ecumenical Canons. On the contrary, as we have seen, the 
Roman Patriarchs swear to all the work of the four Synods, 
without excepting a single enactment. 

And another fact is equally remarkable, It is this. The 
first Roman Bishop, who uses the Spurious Decretals,f is the 
first after Leo I, (it is not certain that Gregory I. opposed,) 
to lead the way, in that spirit of carping at, derogating from, 
and of making exceptions to, parts of the Cicumenical Law. 
After the imposture had gained credence, we find Nicholas I, 
Patriarch of Rome, A. D. 858-867, derogating from the place 
ascribed to Constantinople in Canon III. of I. Constantinople, 
and Canon XXVIII. of Chalcedon. 

But the Roman Communion, of a later date, departed from 
this obstinate course, which had been too much dictated by 
lack of judgment, and by passion, and preferred to follow Vi- 
gilius [., rather than Nicholas L., at least so far as to admit the 
two Canons so much contested, as to the rank of Constantino- 
ple. For Pope Innocent III., and the fourth Lateran Coun- 
cil, A. D. 1215, (termed, by Latins, the twelfth general,) 
assigned it the second place, in the fifth Decree or Canon of 
that Occidental Synod. The same thing was done by the 
Council of Florence, A. D. 1439, in its Decree of Union. 





* The suburbicarian Bishops, in their Profession of Faith, promised to main- 
tain the faith of the six @cumenical Synods. It specifies them all, from Niczea, 
A. D. 325, to III. Constantinople, A.D. 680. See the Liber Diurnus, Romanorum 
Pontificum, cap. ITI., de Ordinatione Episcopi Suburbicarii a Summo Pontifice, tit. 
vi., Professio fidei Episcopi. The Book is in Migne’s Latins, tom. 105. From 
this, one may easily see the zeal of the Bishops of Rome, and the Prelates of their 
proper jurisdiction, in earlier times, for the @cumenical Definita. 

+See Smith’s Gieseler’s Church History, vol II., p. 115, note 15. Compare 
Murdock’s Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist., vol. IL, p. 65, and note 24, id. 

¢ Nicolaus L, Pope of Rome, in his Responsa ad consulta Bulgarorum, cap. 
XCII, XCIII. See these Responsa in Coleti’s Conc., t. IX., col. 1563. 
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But, both those Canons fail to admit, with absolute clear- 
ness, the cause for the primacy of Rome, mentioned in Can- 
ons IIT. of I. Constantinople, and XXVIII of Chalcedon. In 
this error they still continue, obstinate against the voice of all 
the rest of the Apostolic Sees, and the second and fourth Cicu- 
menical Synods, and the fifth and sixth, which, without making 
any exception, approved the second and fourth, The Roman 
Patriarch, Vigilius, seemed to approve the Canons in dispute, 
in their entirety. So, at least, his language would naturally 
imply. And this is plainly said by Gregory I., and in almost 
these exact words, for he deemed it necessary to salvation to 
receive them “IN THEIR SOLID ENTIRETY.” See above. And 
their successors, in the seventh or eighth Centuries, swore to 
‘keep UNMUTILATED, TO A SINGLE LONG MARK OVER A VOWEL, 
the holy universal Councils, . . . the Nicewan, the Constantino- 
politan, the First Ephesian, the Chalcedonian, and the Second 
Constantinopolitan.” Below the sixth cumenical Synod is 
added. 

It should be added that, although, owing to the fact of the 
distance of Rome, and parts of the West, from the places 
where the first four Gicumenical Councils were held, and more 
still to the fact that all the Gcumenical Canons are of Orien- 
tal origin, and were adopted in Greek, those Canons were not 
at once known in every part of the Occident, as, for instance, 
the Canons of I, Constantinople ; nevertheless, there never was 
any opposition to the great mass of them. With the excep- 
tion of the small proportion to which we have referred, they 
were received as soon as known, and this is acknowledged by 
all. 

But, at this point, we may be asked, “‘ How has the general 
disregard of the @icumenical Canons in the Occident origin- 
ated ?’ 

The answer is easy. The fell work of the ruin of Ecclesias- 
tical discipline, has been achieved by the False Decretals. The 
genuineness of these were generally credited, from the period 
when they first appear, in the eighth or ninth Centuries, until 
the sixteenth or seventeeth. David Blondell, a Frenchman, 
who wrote in the seventeenth Century, has demonstrated their 
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falsity, to the general satisfaction of all, Latins and Protest- 
ants, And the Greeks never believed them. These false De- 
cretals broke down in the Occident, but in the Occident alone, 
the ancient discipline of the Gicumenical Canons, and so it 
remains, until this day. Moreover, the mere epistles of Ro- 
man Bishops have become law in the West. Father Lequeux, 
in his Manuale Compendium Juris Canonici, remarks, that,— 


“A great part of the Canon Law” [he means, of his own Latin 
Communion] “ is made up of the Decretals of the Pontiffs.”* 


And the Abbe Guettée, one of the most learned of the 
Clergy of France, and himself formerly a Latin, bears similar 
witness. For he remarks of these Decretals, that— 


“They have supplanted, in the present Roman Church, all 
the other legislative monuments, and all the codes.” 


V. Tae Gcumentcat Canons ENFORCED BY Civit Law.— 
The Emperor, Justinian, who wrote on Theology, as well as 
managed the affairs of the Empire of the East and West, thus 
enacted :— 


“ We decree therefore that the holy ecclesiastical Canons, which 
have been set forth and confirmed by the four holy councils, that 
is to say, the Niczan of the 318, the Constantinopolitan of the 150 
holy Fathers, the first of Ephesus, in which Nestorius was con- 
demned, and the Chalcedonian in which Eutyches with Nestorius 
were smitten through with anathema, that all these shall have 
the force of laws. For we receive the decrees of the holy councils 
aforesaid just as the Holy Scriptures, and we keep their Canons as 
laws.” f 


This became a part of the civil law east and west, that is of 
all Christendom, and so remained for centuries: and the learned 
Anglican, Dr. Saywell, in his work on Schism, p. 409, says that 
the emperor Justinian in this novel 131, makes all the Canons 
of the four general councils to become imperial laws, and they 





* Lequeux, Manuale Compendium Juris Canonici ad usum Seminariorum, tom. I. 
(Paris, 1850,) p. 51: Ex Decretalibus Pontificum constat magna pars Juris Canonici. 

+ Guettée, Exposition de la Doctrine de |’Eglise Catholique Orthodoxe, p. 387. 

¢ Migne’s Latins, tom. 72, col. 1039. Justinian. Imperator, Novella cxxxi. 
Compare Justinian’s Lex. xlv., in Migne’s Latins, tom. 72, col. 1059. of the allusion 
of Pope Honorius II. to this edict in Migne’s Latins, tom. 166, col. 1311, and see 
Coleti conc.,. tom. 13, col. 552. 
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are, in the Code and Novels, now, at this day, reckoned as part 
of the body of the Civil Law. Dr. Saywell’s work was pub- 
lished in Century XVII or XVIII, Matters have, to some ex- 
tent, changed since then, But the Gcumenical Canons are, I 
believe, still in the civil law of Russia and Greece, but I know 
not regarding Western Europe, how itis. But, inasmuch as the 
Canons have fallen into desuetude in the Roman Communion 
and are observed by no Protestants, and as these divisions con- 
stitute Occidental Christendom, it may perhaps be inferred that 
they are little known there, in the present ignorance of what 
are the GicumenicaL Derinita. Probably, from the appear- 
ance of the imposture of the False Decretals, in. Century IX., 
they have been growing more and more into desuetude, For, 
from that period, the Indefinita have been confounded with the 
Definita, as of equal or even superior importance, the spurious 
with the genuine, the false with the true, till now, in the per- 
fect muddle of all things, the Apostolic thrones of the Orient 
reject all Latin and Protestant baptism and orders. 

And now, VI., As TO WHAT CERTAIN AUTHORITATIVE DOCU- 
MENTS OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION HAVE, WHICH BEARS TO 
A CERTAIN EXTENT ON OUR SUBJECT, 

The Anglican Communion, like the Jewish in Babylon, is 
reformed from creature worship, But, unlike the Jewish, it 
has as yet had no Zerubbabel, Ezra, or Nehemiah, to restore 
what has been laid aside or subverted, in the period of creature 
worship, and this is especially true of the Canons of that Uni- 
versal Church, which, at every Morning and Evening Prayer, 
it confesses in the Creeds which it uses, 

Its government is rather political than ecclesiastical. It has 
almost no discipline. 

At the Reformation, the Canon Law of the West was in a 
muddle. The genuine decision of an Cicumenical Synod and 
the mere say so of a Roman bishop, or a mere Western Council, 
were all placed on the same footing. No one knew what was 
spurious or what was genuine. David Blondell did not con- 
vince the learned world of the spuriousness of the False De- 
cretals, until the 17th century, about one hundred years after 

VOL. XIX. 37 
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the Reformation. It was not therefore possible to separate the 
chaff from the wheat at the Reformation. 
Nevertheless a few things show a leaning toward the Canons. 
1, The Commination Service of the English Church says, 
that it is much to be wished, “ that what it terms the GoDLy pDIs- 
cIPLINE of THE Prusitive Cuurcn should BE RESTORED AGAIN.” 
2. The Homilies confess, that the Primitive Church period 
reached down to, and included, Chalcedon, A, D. 451. The 
important thing about this is, that, inasmuch as all the Gicu- 
menical Canons were made in that Synod, or before, and not 
one after it, the English Church, in this Homily, makes all the 
(icumenical Canons, Canons, not of a corrupt period of the 
Church, but of the Primitive Church. So that it vouches for 
the purity of the period to which they all belong. This point, 
and the preceding, will appear more clearly from what follows. 
(a.) The penitential discipline of the ancient Universal 
Church, is in the @cumenical Canons made by the first four 
(Ecumenical Synods. Now, “the second Part of the Homily, 
of the right use of the Church,” thus speaks :— 


“ In the Primitive Church, which was most holy and godly, 
and in the which, due discipline, with severity, was used against 
the wicked, open offenders were not suffered once to enter into the 
house of the Lord, nor admitted to Common Prayer and the use 
of the Holy Sacraments, with other true Christians, until they had 
done open penance before the whole Church; and this was prac- 
tised, not only upon mean persons, but also upon the rich, noble, 
and mighty persons, yea, upon Theodosius, that puissant and 
mighty Emperor, whom, for committing a grievous and wilful mur- 
der, St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, reproved sharply, and did also 
excommunicate the said Emperor, and brought him to open pen- 
ance; and they that were so justly exempted and banished, as it 
were, from the house of the Lord, were taken (as they be indeed) 
for men divided and separated from Christ’s Church, and in most 
dangerous estate; yea, as St. Paul saith, even given unto Satan, the 
Devil, for a time ;* and their company was shunned and avoided 
of all godly men and women, until such time as they, by repent- 
ance and public penance, were reconciled. Such was the honor of 
the Lord’s house in men’s hearts, and outward reverence also, at 
that time, and so horrible a thing was it to be shut out of the 
Church, and house of the Lord, in those days, when religion was 
MOST PURE, and nothing so corrupt as it hath been of late days.” 





*1 Cor. v. 5, and 1 Tim. 1, 20, and II Cor. vii. 8. 
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St. Ambrose’s disciplinary act against the Emperor, Theodo- 
sius, took place about A. D, 389, when the Cicumenical Sy- 
nods of Nicwa and I, Constantinople had already enacted their 
Canons ; “at that time,” according to the testimony of this 
Homily, “the Primitive Church..... was most holy and 
Godly,” and, “at that time,” “religion,” according to the same 
Homily, was “most pure.” And the same Homily terms the 
ancient canonical discipline, ‘‘ DUE DISCIPLINE, with severity.” 

(b.) And what is still stronger, the English Church, in the 
‘‘Commination” Office, speaks of the discipline of ‘the 
Primitive Church,” as it terms it, towards notorious sinners, at 
the beginning of Lent, as ‘a Godly discipline,” “in the Prim- 
itive Church.” And it put forth that ‘‘Commination” Office, 
to be used only “ until” the Primitive Church discipline can be 
‘RESTORED ;” and it tells the people, that its restoration “is 
to be wished.” The words are, “ Instead whereof, (UNTIL THE 
SAID DISCIPLINE MAY BE RESTORED AGAIN, WHICH IS MUCH TO 
BE WISHED,)” etc. 

So unequivocal is the testimony of these authoritative utter- 
ances of the men who purged the English Church of the sin 
of creature worship, to the desirableness of restoring the Can- 
ons against offenders. 

Would God, that their pious wishes were realized ! 

(c.) And again, “‘the first part of the Sermon [or Homily] 
of Fasting,” expressly appeals to the authority of a Canon of 
‘“‘the Chalcedon Council,” which it terms “one of the Four first 
General Councils,” and, what is most important, speaks of 
that Synod as a Council of “the Primitive Church,”—and it 
terms the Primitive Church ‘most holy and Godly,” in “ the 
Second part of the Homily of the right use of the Church,” in 
the Second Book of Homilies. And it there speaks of reli- 
gion, as being ‘‘ most pure,”only about 61 years before Chalce- 
don, the last of the @cumenical Synods which made Canons. 
For the putting Theodosius to open penance, there lauded, oc- 
curred, according to Gibbon, A. D. 390.* And the first part 





* See Bohn’s ed. of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. III., 
p. 257, at the top. 
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of the Homily against peril of Idolatry, states of “the Prim- 
itive Church,” that it “was Most PURE AND UNCORRUPT.” 

(d.) And again, in “the second part of the Homily against 
peril of Idolatry,” it mentions ‘‘the Primitive Church, which,” 
it adds, “was most pure and uncorrupt.” 

(e.) And again, the third part of the Homily against peril 
of Idolatry, in the Second book, appeals twice to “the judg- 
ment of the Primitive Church,” and teaches, also, that “the 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH . . . IS SPECIALLY TO BE FOLLOWED, AS 
MOST INCORRUPT AND PURE.” 

3. In the Office for the Consecration of Bishops, in both 
the British and the American Churches, “tHE ANctiENT CANn- 
ons” are referred to, as ground and authority for certain ac- 
tion. (Ecumenical Canons referred to in this expression are, 
of Nicwa, Canons II. and [X., and of Laodicea, Canon III. 

4. The Institution of a Cheristion Man, published A. D. 
1537, has a striking passage in favor of the ancient Canons. 
In contending against the usurped authority of the Bishop of 
Rome in England, that work accuses the Roman Pontiffs thus: 
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“The said Bishops of Rome. . do manifestly violate, as 
well the Hoty Canons, made in the Church immediately after "the 
time of the Apostles, as also the Decrrrs anp ConstiTuTiIONs, 
made in that behalf by the holy Fathers of the Catholic Church, 
assembled in THE FIRST GENERAL COUNCILS.” 


The preface to this work was signed by twenty-one, that is, 
all the English Bishops ; and the observable thing is, that re- 
sistance to Roman usurpation was justified in this work, by 
“the holy Canons made in the Church immediately after the 
time of the Apostles, as also the DrcrEEs AND ConsTITUTIONS 
made in that behalf by the holy Fathers of the Catholic Church, 
assembled in THE FIRST GENERAL COUNCILS.” 

WE come now, VII., ro ANSWER SOME POPULAR OBJECTIONS 
TO OBEYING THE CANONS. 

I. They belong to a late and corrupt period of the Church: 
To this I answer,— 

(1.) As to the point of lateness. None of them was made 
later than A. D. 451, a period included in the time of “the 
Primitive Church” by the authoritative Homilies of the An- 
glican Communion. See the quotations above. 
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(2.) As to the point of corruption. The Anglican Homilies 
vouch for the period as late as A. D. 451, when the last of the 
Canons was made, as that of “‘the Primitive Church.” There 
is no doctrinal error in these Canons of the Universal Church, 
at the end of the fourth, and the first 51 years of the fifth 
Century. Individuals may have erred, but the Church Uni- 
versal never approved any of those errors, in any of these 
Canons, or in any of the first six Synods, whose Canons are as 
pure as the gold. One of them for instance, the thirty-fifth 
of Laodicea, received by Chalcedon into the Gicumenical code, 
actually condemns the errer of invoking angels, as “hidden 
idolatry,” and the same Canon brands, by implication, all invo- 
cation of any creature, as “hidden idolatry.” This is much 
stronger language than the twenty-second Article. Moreover, 
the same thirty-fifth Canon of Laodicea imposes the terrible, 
but just penalty of anathema, upon him who is guilty of this 
sin. And there is not a solitary syllable in them in favor of 
Image worship ; all there is, bears against it ;* and, moreover, 





* Moreover, the 36th Canon of the Council of Eliberis, about A. D. 303 or 309, 
forbids pictured images, (and, by implication, graven images,) in Churches. And it 
may admit of doubt whether, inasmuch as it is not opposed by any Canon of the 
six (Ecumenical Synods, or of the local Oriental Synods approved by Chalcedon, 
it is, or is not, now Ccumenical law. For Canon I. of the fourth Universal Coun- 
cil positively, and without making any exceptions, orders: ‘‘We have thought it 
right, that the Canons which have been issued by the holy Fathers In EACH 
SYNOD, UP TO THE PRESENT TIME, should continue in force.” And, surely, Eliberis 
A. D. 303, or 309, at which the distinguished Hosius, of Cordova, who was at 
Nica, A. D. 325, was present, was before A. D. 451, the date of Chalcedon, and 
therefore may be (we do not say is) embraced among those local Councils sealed 
with its (cumenical imprimatur. But we will not now discuss this question. 
For we do not feel certain, whether the Fathers of Chalcedon contemplated any 
Canons of local Synods besides those of Ancyra, Neo-Czsarea, Gangra, Antioch 
and Laodicea, and one or more of its Canons are opposed to enactments approved 
at Chaleedon. We leave this question, therefore, for future investigation. But 
the point most germane to our subject is, that the only Canon before Chalcedon 
which speaks of pictured images in Christian Churches, forbids them. And as 
Crakanthorpe, in his Defensio Ecclesia Anglicanz, Cap. LXIV., and as Tyler on 
Image Worship show, the historic tradition of the Early Church is uniformly 
opposed to any worship of images, and almost uniformly to any use of them in 
Churches; and in case of any future (Ecumenical Canon being made on this sub- 
ject, it would follow their historic tradition of interpretation of Scripture. 
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though speaking incidentally, their language forbids Transub- 
stantiation. For Canon XXV. of Laodicea, made @cumenical 
by Canon I. of Chalcedon, terms that which is given, ‘leavened 
bread,” (“gror.) But, according to those who hold the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation, no bread is really given, for it has been 
transubstantiated before being given. Their opinion is, there- 
fore, by implication, condemned by the Universal Church. So 
thoroughly sound on the points which are the gravamina 
against Rome, or the East, are the Canons of the four Synods 
of the Universal Church. 

But, objection II. The Creeds of the Universal Church a 
man is bound to receive, because they treat of Faith; but 
the Canons may safely be disregarded, because they pertain 
only to Discipline. 

Answer. This is a tremendous mistake. The Canons con- 
tain Faith as well as Discipline ; or, if one chooses to term the 
matters of which they treat Discipline, then it may be justly 
said, that they are such matters of discipline as are necessary. 
For instance ; 

1, The whole decision as to the validity of heretical baptism, 
is in the Canons, and in the Canons alone. 

2. The whole Gicumenical teaching regarding the superiority 
of Bishops to Presbyters, and all questions regarding the Christ- 
ian ministry, without which a Church cannot exist, are decided 
in these Canons, and in them alone. 

3. The rights of Metropolitans and Provinces are guarded 
in the Canons alone, not in the Creed. 

4. The error of the Latins, in putting the primacy of Rome 
on the basis of a jus divinum, peculiar to the city of Rome 
alone, is condemned only in the Canons, two of which, the III. 
of I. Constantinople and the XXVIII. of Chalcedon, base it 
on nothing more than the political préeminence of that city. 

These are instances of the fact, that the Canons treat of 
Faith. Indeed, two-thirds of the points of the Faith of the 
Church are in the Canons, and in them alone. So that, if a 
man rejects the Canons, knowing their contents, he is a heretic. 

And in regard to those Canons which treat of Discipline, or 
what may be deemed by some, lesser matters, let me ask, who 
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gave any man authority to disobey a law of the Universal 
Church ? When Christ said, “‘hear the Church,” did He mean, 
that we may disobey Him, and not hear it? The man who 
disobeys the Canons, disobeys the authority appointed by 
Christ, which made them, that is, the Universal Apostolate. 

Moreover, if any man, or any local Church, by his or its own 
mere whim, can violate the Canons of the Universal Church, 
what is the use of the @cumenical Church making Canons ? 
The thing is a farce, if a man, or a local Church, can refuse to 
hear the Universal Church, and substitute his or its own whim 
for them ; and what is this whole objection, but a subtle form 
the heresy which denies the binding authority of the power of 
Discipline, delegated by Christ to His Church. It is allied to 
the Novatian heresy, which erred against the same doctrine of 
the power of the Church in matters of Discipline, though in a 
different way. 

Moreover, if I can set aside a part of the decisions of the 
Universal Church in its Canons, why may I not set aside the 
rest of its decisions, and so deny the Creeds and the Trinity. 
The authority, which binds on me the Gicumenical Symbol of 
Nicea, and that of I. Constantinople, is exactly the same au- 
thority as binds on me the Gicumenical Canons. 

Moreover, this objection does away with all Discipline, and 
logically leads to ANaRcHy, For, if I may reject the Canons 
of an Ecumenical Synod, who will have the superlative brass 
to tell me, I am under any obligation to obey those of a mere 
local Church ? May I reject the greater and not reject the 
less? No! This objection, in the mouth of any man who 
believes that any local Canons should be obeyed, is the veriest 
inconsistency and nonsense. For, if I ought to heed the Can- 
ons of a local Synod, a fortiori ought I to heed the Canons of 
an (Ecumenical Synod. 

Let it be remembered, then, as the salient fact on this point, 
that an objection to the binding authority of the Gicumenical 
Canons, is an objection, a fortiori, to the binding authority of 
any, and all local Canons, and, indeed, to all-Ecclesiastical 
law, and that, in other words, the logical sequence of such an 
objection is, No Canons, no Discipline, ANARCHY, 
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A third objection is sometimes heard in the mouths of some 
well-meaning, but unintelligent men. It is as follows :— 

The Canons of the Universal Church are inapplicable in our 
day. The Church should suit herself to altered times and cir- 
cumstances, To this I answer: 

(1.) As to the statement, that ‘‘the Canons of the Universal 
Church are inapplicable in our day.” This is a tremendous 
mistake, as to the fact. For, although it is true that there are 
a few things in the Canons, which have reference to sects that 
long ago ceased to exist, nevertheless, these things are but a 
very small part of the whole, and at least nine-tenths of the 
Canons are most thoroughly applicable to our age and country, 
and not only applicable, but they are just the thing which we 
need, the thing for which we bleed and suffer. 

And, moreover, the errors held by the ancient sects are not 
yet dead. Some of them have been revived, and others may 
be at any moment. It is best, therefore, to leave standing the 
(Ecumenical bulwarks against those errors. There is no neces- 
sity of being nervous to destroy the best weapon, when it is or 
may be needed. 

(2.) As to the statement, that ‘the Church should suit her- 
self to altered times and circumstances.” 

To this I answer, this is very specious. But it is no more 
than merely specious. It has no solid reference to the question 
which we are discussing. 

Ido not deny that it may be true, that when Infidels are 
studying geology, in order to pervert it into a weapon against 
the Scriptures, the Church should train men to meet opponents 
in that quarter. I do not deny, that in increased faithful- 
ness and energy, she should rise to the greatness of every occa- 
sion, and of every assault, and of every condition of things. 
But what I do deny is, that anything, in the way of @cumen- 
ical decisions in doctrine or discipline, should be violated, be- 
fore it has been rescinded by the same authority as that which 
enacted it. There is no necessity for this. 

But some man may say, The times call for it. So the times 
tell me, that the eternal generation of the Son of God is wrong, 
that the Trinity is an absurdity, that the Atonement is an in- 
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justice, that the very arcana of the Faith, the fundamental 
and saving truths of God’s most holy Word, are opposed to 
true progress, and to the liberal ideas of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Which am I under obligation to follow, in a case of this 
kind, the shallow speciousness of the Westminster Review, 
and the theories of the men who would overturn the Canons 
of the Church to substitute for them, as they have in our own 
country, mere political government in the Church, or the au- 
thority delegated to me by God Himself? Be my soul with 
the authority which speaks to me in Christ’s name, in the Can- 
ons of God’s Universal Church. Be my soul on the side, not 
of man’s changing theories, but on the immutable authority of 
those whom Christ has sent, to whom He has said, ‘‘ He that 
heareth you heareth Me, and he that despiseth you despiseth 
Me.” 

Moreover, if one age tells me I must give up the Canons 
made with the promised aid of God’s Spirit, and substitute for 
them something else, why may not another tell me, that the 
Faith of Niceea is an exploded fable, and that Arius and Nes- 
torius and Eutyches were all true and right; and then what 
would be left me of the Gicumenical decisions, or of Orthodox 
Christianity ? Antichrist would have come. And, finally, 
let it be remembered, that the supposition that the Canons are 
inapplicable to our age, or to any country, is a patent humbug. 
No good reason can be given by any Orthodox man, why they 
should be trodden under foot, and the authority of the Uni- 
versal Church thus outraged, in order to introduce the Amer- 
ikin eagle, the galorious fowl of freedom, and all that stuff, into 
the Holy of Holies. His exhilarating and cheerful shriek is a 
good thing on the Fourth of July, but it is hardly appropriate 
for the awe-inspiring sanctuary of Him, before Whom angels 
may veil their faces. 

Moreover, the men who say, that the Church should alter 
those parts of her Faith and Discipline which are in the Can- 
ons, or any portion of them, to suit the times, can hardly see 
where their notion would lead them. For, if it would justify 
our running political democratic mob-government into the 
Church in these United States, it would justify running aris- 
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tocratic political government into it in England, or political 
absolutism into it in Austria or Russia. 

And, moreover, it would go far to excuse Congregation- 
alism in New England, and uncanonical and absolute Papacy 
at Rome. “It is a poor rule, that will not work both ways.” 

Moreover, the Church has in the Canons, an Ecclesiastical 
government. It is not political. It has democratic and aristo- 
cratic elements under the one Monarch, Christ. But it is not 
merely democratic, or merely aristocratic, but Ecclesiastical ; 
and the Universal Church is limited to no clime or country : 
she lives under political institutions the most various; compre- 
hends, within her wide-spread pale, absolute and limited 
monarchies, aristocratic and democratic republics. Now she 
needs unity and cohesion in her government. She had such 
unity in the earlier centuries, when, according to the injunc- 
tion of Chalcedon, the Gicumenical Canons continued “in 
force.” Everywhere the government was uniform ; all was 
like a vast machine, but symmetrical and perfect. It was 
not democratic in one province, and aristocratic in another, 
and monarchical in a third, presenting a constant conflict of 
jarring theories of government, and their correspondent prac- 
tices. But it was everywhere Ecclesiastical. Men had the 
common sense to see, that the State was one thing, and the 
Church was another and a very different thing. And they did 
not attempt to run the government of the one into the other. 
And so long as the Gcumenical Canons remained in force, the 
beautiful system of the Church’s government and discipline 
moved like clock-work, and unity was preserved. And the 
remarkable fact is, that so soon as the Gicumenical Canons 
gave way in the West, in the ninth Century, the unity of the 
Church, equally with its discipline, was marred. And when, 
in the eleventh Century, only about 200 years later, a large 
part of the (cumenical Canons had been made a wreck, the 
famous separation of the West from the East became an ac- 
complished fact, and there never has been unity since ; nor 
will there be, until men obey Christ speaking to them in the 
Canons of that universal Apostolate which He sent and com- 
manded us to hear. 
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Oh! If there is an idea which is shallow as shallowness 
itself, if there is an idea which ruins discipline in the Church, 
hinders its efficiency, and thus, indirectly, is the means of 
damning souls, it is the notion, that we may change, or a local 
Church may change, the Canons which God’s divinely com- 
missioned Apostolate and Church have enacted, and that 
we may substitute for its laws the mere political and contra- 
dictory shibboleths and theories of the passing hour. And 
utterly wonderful is it, that a notion so utterly absurd, and so 
utterly contradicted by every dictate of common sense, Should 
dupe so many, even I grieve to say it, of our ‘more unlearned 
Bishops and Clergy. I know not how I can conclude better, 
than by quoting again the words of Leo I., the Orthodox Ro- 
man Bishop of the fifth Century, and by applying them to the 
observance of all the Gicumenical Canons :— 

“Tt is conceded to no man to venture anything against the stat- 
utes of the Canons of the Fathers, which, very many years ago, 
were settled by spiritual decrees, in the city of Niczea; so that, if 
any one wishes to decree anything different from them, he lessens 
himself, rather than destroys them. But if, as it behooves, they 
are observed inviolate by a// Bishops, there will be tranquil peace 
and firm concord through all the Churches; there will be no dis- 
sensions about the amount of honors, no disputes about ordina- 
tions, no ambiguities about privileges, no contests about usurping 
another’s rights, but, by the even law of love, the reasonable law 
of ¢ustoms and of offices will be preserved.”* 

And this is as true now, as when written. 

And I will add, that powers of government over the whole 
flock, Clergy and people, inalienable in the hands of the Apos- 
tolate, would not, as among us, be wrested from them, and 
placed in the hands of new-fangled Conventions, which are 
Presbyterian Presbyteries, in a new and worse form, the Bish- 
ops being shorn even of a veto power, in most instances, and 
being reduced to the position of a mere permanent Moderator, 
the Presbyters having the same place and power as are pos- 
sessed by the Presbyterian Presbyter, and the Lay delegates 
having the same power as the ruling elders :+ though we will 





* Leon. Magn., Epist. ev. 

+ The attempt to bolster up our Eighteenth Century Convention System, by 
what is recorded of the Assemblies in Jerusalem, in Acts xi. and xv., is ridicu- 
lous. It would be a very easy thing to show this. But our limits forbid. It 
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do Presbyterianism the justice to say, that whereas they require 
their ruling elders to be pious men, baptized, Orthodox, in their 
sense, communicants, the cream of their people, and even, as 
their name “ruling elders” asserts, of the Clergy, our dele- 
gates may be non-communicants, aliens from our Faith and 
Order, aye, even unbelievers, aye, even Infidels on fundamental 
points, or even Mohammedans or Jews. In a parish which 
the writer has had personal cognizance of, and which, in Church- 
manship, is better than the average, such an Infidel has been 





may be as well here to remind the learned reader, that, until the end of the last 
Century, all Communions claiming an Episcopate, have deemed the Apostolate. 
that is, Episcopate, the only order which had aright to sit in Synods. In the 
few instances, in ancient times, where Presbyters were present, it was only as the 
messengers and proxies of their Bishops. And Laymen, in the instances where 
they were present, were not members of the Synod, but only representatives of 
the Emperor, to maintain order, and to do those things which, in a connection of 
Church and State, pertained to the civil power; or they were present to be taught 
by the Bishops. All Doctrinal and Canonical and Ritual questions, were always 
reserved for the decision of the Apostolate alone. Dr. Pusey’s work, on “ The 
Councils of the Chnrch, A. D. 51-381,”—though not covering a wide field, as to 
to time, and though, like most of the Doctor’s works, it lacks thoroughness, and 
is too Occidental, and is too prone to insist on the Indefinita, and contains at least 
one or two great mistakes,—is, nevertheless, one of the best productions in Eng- 
lish on this subject. As to the government of the American Church, he speaks, 
on page 24, and thereafter. That contains much that will repay perusal. In 
speaking thus, we would add, that we deem it a sad thing, that one, who wields 
so much influence, should,—with all his excellent intentions, and after the, in some 
respects noble, preparatory work, which he has wrought,—have nothing but what 
Newman, and Keble, and all his School have had; that is, a mere eclectic, Un- 
catholic Theology. He lacks appreciation of the only true system, THE DEFINITA 
OF THE CHURCH IN THE SIX WORLD’s Synops, and has busied himself largely in his 
works in insisting on things, on which the Universal Church has never defined a 
syllable, and regarding which it is not positively certain, that, if it ever defines, it 
will not be to condemn some of his notions. And, regarding invocation of saints, 
(Eirenicon, p. 175,) he has certainly gone against the implied prohibition of all 
creature invocation, contained in Canon 35 of Laodicea. The Doctor is an Eclec- 
tic, not a true Catholic or Orthodox Christian. No man can be such, who does 


not hold to every jot and tittle of the (Ecumenical Synods. Let the reader refer 


to the noble testimony of the Patriarch of Rome, Gregory I., translated above, 
regarding the necessity of receiving them IN THEIR SOLID ENTIRETY. Yet the Ox- 
ford School will, we trust, even by their Eclecticism, lead men to the cumenical 
Definita. Palmer, who wrote on the Church, and Percival, who wrote on the Ro- 
man Schism, though not attaining the full standard of respect for them required 
by the Universal Church, are, nevertheless, perhaps, the most unsectional and 
C£cumenical, in their bearing, of all modern Anglicans. 
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the Lay Delegate, and he knows of other instances, where men, 
not well instructed even in the fundamental articles of the 
Christian Faith, as contained in the Gicumenical Symbols of 
Niceea and I. Constantinople, men, even heretical, have been 
intrusted with the explanation and defence, and the guardian- 
ship of those fundamentals. To every learned Clergyman or 
well-read Layman, we leave the consideration of how long Or- 
thodoxy is likely to be preserved, with such curators of it, 
especially in times of trial and agitation, when they will have 
the casting vote, and how much of an improvement this sys- 
tem is on that of the Scriptures and the Canons. The Con- 
ventions are largely manipulated and controlled by men theo- 
logically ignorant. Were the Canons “in force,” as Chalcedon 
commands, these appalling abuses,—which, because they are 
political democratic innovations, are sufficiently powerful to 
silence any poor Clergyman, or reverent and Orthodox Layman,— 
who are learned, and who may protest, would be done away. 
The ancient Provincial System, with its bi-yearly meetings of 
the Synod, would be restored.* Some men, now, through too 
general ignorance admitted to the Ministry and the Episco- 
pate, would find their proper place among the Laity, and the 
Bishop would no longer be a mere peripatetic, travelling, or- 
daining and confirming machine, robbed of all Apostolic power, 
and compelled to sit a passive spectator, in Conventions, of 
abuses and evils which he groans te correct, but which he is 
powerless to oppose, and must either go with the current, 
towards Presbyterianism, Congregationalism, and anarchy, 
or be overwhelmed by it. To any man who remembers, that, 
for 800 years, the Apostolate placed and removed its Clergy, 
and possessed, as in the Apostolic age,f every denarius of the 


* It is absolutely required by Canon V. of Nicwa, and XIX. of Chalcedon. 

+ Acts, iv. 34, to end of chapter, and v. 1, 2. The Diaconate was instituted to 
assist them in the distribution of that part of the possessions which went to the 
poor. See Acts vi. 1-7. The Presbyters assisted them in the control of the 
main part. See Acts xi. 30, and the Greek of I. Peter, v. 3, (the English trans- 
lation is wrong.) All the Church property mentioned in the New Testament was 
controlled by Apostles, Presbyters, or Deacons. There is no mention of Vestries, 
Trustees, or any other Lay controllers of it. Where they control it, the independ- 
ence and freedom, and consequent usefulness of the Ministry, is destroyed. They 
are reduced to the position of MERE HIRED MEN. This is the case now. Whoever 
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property, and heritage of the Church, what spectacle can be ye 
sadder or more monitory of the ruin of all Divine Govern- 
ment, than the spectacle of a poor Episcopalian Moderator, to 
whom, by courtesy, the title, Bishop, is still permitted by 
King Mob, reduced to no other power of placing and removing 
his Clergy, than is possessed by a Presbyterian Moderator, and, 
so far from controlling temporalities, is forced to look on and 
see Vestries leaving a large part of a city to heathenism, or 
schism, or heresy, selling well established Churches, and 
packing a large part of the temples of his creed within the 
small limits of the aristocratic quarter. Why, within mus- 
ket shot of a certain corner in the upper part of New York, 
any person can count Episcopal Churches, almost a dozen. By 
and by the poor will settle there also, and then the Church 
Migratory (after a fashionable congregation and a rich rental) 
will sell out to the Latins, or some other Creed, or for stores or | 
stables, and will on again. And men of other Creeds, Latins | 
and others, may well smile at such Episcopacy. Do not think 
of stopping this, indignant reader. You might as well blow | 
against the north wind. You would have habeas corpus, the 
rights of the people, the authorities of Vestries, democracy, 
and what Carlyle would term “delirious absurdity,” fired and 
railed at your luckless head, by the hour. Think you you 
could persuade them, that the rights which Christ gave the 
Apostolate, should be suffered to remain in their hands, and 
that it is the sin of Korah, Dathan and Abiram, to usurp 
them? Tryit. Remember, that many, whom you would have 
to address, do, in effect, give only a quasi assent to Episco- 
pacy; that, in reality, they have not submitted to the Canons of 
the Universal Church; that, in fact, they have imbibed the 
Congregational heresy, and, unconsciously to themselves, main- 
tain it. ‘They hold it as an axiom, that the people, and not 
Christ, are the source of Ecclesiastical power, and that Eccle- 
siastical learning is to be befouled under the boots of an igno- 


controls the temporalities, can materially control the spiritualities, and may oust 
a Minister of God for being faithful to the doctrine of his ordination vows. We 
have known this done, again and again, by Vestries largely composed of non- 
Episcopalians, (Skeptics, Nothingarians, Socinians, etc.,) and mere nominal 
Churchmen, who were, in reality, Congregationalists. It is a common abuse. 
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rant mass, where it refuses to be taught by that mass, and that 
men who have spent ten, or twenty, or thirty years of their 
lives, on the study of Theology, the most learned of all pur- 
suits, are to be put on a level (a thing done in no other calling) 
with men who, whatever they know of other topics, know little 
of Divinity, and that, in the very arcana of the Faith, on the 
most recondite questions, where the lore of all ages is requisite, 
“Count of heads,” as Carlyle calls it, is “to be the Divine 
Court of Appeal,”* without reference to what is in the heads,— 
the most learned Theologian, and the veriest ignoramus, or 
Infidel, or drunkard, each to count one, and no more. 

Were the Canons “‘in force,” there would not be one-fifth of 
our Clergy unemployed, and so many without means of sup- 
port. No Clergyman would be subjected to the degradation of 
preaching a trial sermon, and mere Laymen (it may be, in the 
putty, or shad, or junk, or whiskey business) would not so 
often pope parishes, and usurp Clerical and Episcopal author- 
ity to themselves ; and there would be a better and stricter 
discipline over the Clergy, and they would be better men; and 
thus, under the authority of the law of Christ’s holy, Univer- 
sal Church, should His militant host make surer and speedier 
advances, and cover the world. 

The Ccumenical Canons were once operative for centuries, 
East and West. They are, still, in the East. By God’s aid, 
they will yet again, as the Council of Chalcedon, with the 
promised aid of the Holy Ghost’s commands, “continue in 
force” in the Occident. Lack of knowledge, and selfishness, 
are the only things which stand in the way ; and God will re- 
move them when we pray Him so to do, and when we treat the 
Laws of that Universal Church, which we so often confess, with 
due reverence, as the voice of the authority which God has 
warned all to hear, at the peril of their souls. And be it re- 
remembered, that no Communion, which obstinately, and with 
full knowledge, tramples on the Cicumenical Laws, can long 
maintain any sort of a valid claim to Orders. This, Nicwa, as 
above quoted, implies. So that, both duty to Christ’s solemn 
warning, and regard for the very life of the Anglican and Ameri- 





* Carlyle in his “Shooting Niagara, and after.” 
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can Churches, should make all careful, in future Ecclesiastical 
legislation, to follow the @icumenical Canons, which are not only 
Law, but Doctrine, and @cumenical Definita, and which fol- 
low closely the teaching and precedent of the New Testament, 
rather than the mere political government of this clime or 
that. In them Christ Himself speaks to us, mediately, by the 
Apostolate, which alone He has commissioned ;* by that Uni- 
versal Church, which He has commanded every man to “hear,” 
if he would not be accounted “as a heathen man and a Publi- 
can.”+ They contain a part of that “‘truth,” into which, by 
Christ’s promise, “the Spirit,” which was to “ abide with” 
them “ forever,”{ was to ‘‘ guide” the Apwstolate,§ and thus, 
inasmuch as they are Christ’s Laws, mediately, we may say 
of them all, as St. John Chrysostom has said of the transac- 
tions at Nicaea, “He decided everything, and enacted the 
Laws.”|| With the greatest reason, therefore, has the Church 
decreed, at Niceea, what is a violation of an “ Ecclesiastical 
Canon,” and “whosoever shall act contrary to its “rules, will 
endanger his own Orders, as boldly opposing the Great Sy- 
nod.” 


* Matt. xxviii. 16, to the end of the chapter. + Ibid. xviii. 17, 18. 
¢ John, xiv. 16, 17. § Ibid, xvi., 13. 

| See above, p. 427 of the Church Review, Oct., 1867. 

§ Canon II. of Nica, the last part in Hammond’s translation. 
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Arr. V.—WRITTEN CONSTITUTIONS. 


A Constitution we believe to be the expression of the pecu- 
liar fundamental Law, upon which the Body Politic or Ecclesi- 
astic, which receives it, bases its principles of Government. It 
may, it ought, properly, to express inherent rights, which its 
members hold as inalienable, from the character of that Body. 
It may create privileges, which that Body claims as proper to 
itself. Therefore w. may describe it as an attempt to develop 
the theoretical Laws, which are supposed to underlie the frame- 
work of the Society, or Polity, or State, which accepts it. 

It cannot be a compact; for that supposes separate bodies, 
which yet can get along by themselves, agreeing together. 
For the fiction, of men mutually conceding certain individual 
rights for common ends of protection, is not admissible here, 
if it could be, in itself, probable. Chancellor Kent defines a 
Constitution to be the act of the people, speaking in their ori- 
ginal character, and defining the permanent conditions of the 
social alliance. But this is not a faultless definition, because 
it cannot permanently establish the grooves in which future 
events may run, so that it can meet all exigencies. If it as- 
serts inherent or created rights, it cannot describe all possible 
rights that may arise. Again, some rights may lie dormant, 
till pror .r contingencies call them forth, and so may have es- 
caped notice at the first. Again, others may become obsolete, 
and their definition have to be re-stated. If it limits or cre- 
ates privileges, such creation or limitation may become irrele- 
vant, useless, superseded, or a hindrance. 

From these causes, a written Constitution is defective, be- 
cause, by its very nature, it cannot provide for contingencies 
which it cannot foresee, or for possible combinations of events, 
which may necessarily alter the peculiar theories, under which 
the people, here supposed to be the source of power, agree to 
be ruled. And, in view of this difficulty, eminent jurists have 
held the principle involved in Lord Coke’s declaration, “ that 

VOL. XIX. 38 
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the Common Law doth control acts of Parliament, and ad- 
judges them void, when against common right and reason.” 
This principle has been held to override particular Articles or 
provisions in any Constitution, contrary to Common Law as 
received here in Colonial times. 

We are not, however, discussing Political Constitutions. 
Our purpose is, in fewest possible words, to examine the proper 
source of the Church, and her Constitution ;—whether there 
is any need for us to break the universal custom of every branch 
. of the Church beside ourselves;—and whether the present 
written pledge, which we sign, is a Constitution, or no. 

The source of the authority of the Church is not internal, 
but external. Not from her members, but from Gop, Every 
right, which they have in their station, and order, is bestowed 
by Him, through her. Her authority, the life-principle of 
every Body Politic, is drawn from Him. He has impressed a 
Divine Constitution upon her; and by it, binds every member 
of her body to Himse xr, directly. There is no need of a for- 
mal expression of it in Articles and Sections. The rights be- 
longing to each order, respectively, are inalienable and inhe- 
rent. There was placed upon her no clog, to prevent her sup- 
plying the demand of spiritual aid, which is her sole function 
to bestow. Each man within her pale is clothed with his pe- 
culiar and certain rights, as Christian Laic or Cleric, and these 
were at the beginning, and no lapse of use can ever work a 
forfeiture; no bestowal of rights, not in the original charter, 
can ever confer a proper claim to such rights, and their privi- 
leges. This is the principle of our controversy with Roman 
usurpation. 

From the first, the Bishopric was the highest Executive. In 
conjunction with the Clergy, it was solely administrative. 
With certain distinctions, the Laity shared the Legislative 
power. In the Acts, we find these functions of Government 
in the Church well defined. The Bishops control the affairs of 
the Church, (Acts, i.—vi., 2 vs. passim.) The Elders with them 
ministered to the needs of the Church. The Laity concurred. 
(Acts, vi. 5.) In Councils, the Bishop gave sentence. The 
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Elders gave advice. The Laity assented. (Acts xv.) To this, 
too, the maxim of St. Ignatius points; ‘do nothing without the 
Bishop.” And St. Cyprian, refusing to decide pressing ques- 
tions, in time of persecution, gives it as a rule, “to do nothing, 
to decide nothing, without the consent of the Presbytery, and 
the assent of the Laity. This assent was often given very 
tumultuously; far differently from our present system of quiet 
voting. The Anglo-Saxon Branch of the Church recognized 
this right in a more orderly way, in the Witenagemotes, and 
in her Diocesan Synods. (Hall’s Eccl. Records.) 

The source of authority being external, and not assumed, 
the extent of the privileges and authority of each integral 
part is Divinely defined. The Early Church did not order by 
Canon the essential Law, that there shall be three Orders of 
the Ministry in the Church, and then impose on themselves, as 
a constitutional necessity, that the Council of the Church 
should meet once every three years, in October. The fact of 
her existence, was based upon her Divinely Ordained Ministry, 
and her Gop-given Sacrament. Gop, through this channel, 
made her His Visible Body, His representative (not His Vicar) 
on earth. Assuming this as beyond question, not needing defi- 
nition, she then went on to develop, as need was, the several 
privileges, depending on the rights and functions of her child- 
ren. This was done by the simple process of issuing such 
Canons as met the cases that demanded such definitions. In 
this way, she preserved, at once, her authority and her flexibil- 
ity. As any exigency arose, she rose, too, to meet it fitly. If 
a Diocesan Synod could not grapple it, it was transferred to 
the Provincial Synod. If its importance demanded, it was 
decided by the General Council. If we remember rightly, the 
grand idea of the First (£cumenical Council originated with 
the Emperor Constantine; and, as it was consonant with her 
best instincts for legislation, and with her Catholic Unity, she 
seized upon it, and carried it out successfully. As her needs 
were developed, so her opportunities and resources were order- 
ed, and she used them; as her strength was increased, so she 
put it forth. 
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What a noble picture does the History of the Church, dur- 
ing the first Five Centuries, present, despite many stains of 
earthy passion, that soil her fair purity! She rose grandly, 
with every trial, and mastered it. She met every demand, and 
answered it. She used every opportunity, and fulfilled it. 
Her discipline was in her Canon Law, for Layman and for 
Cleric alike. Her definitions of right and of privilege, in the 
same code, was according to Apostolic usage and Ancient pre- 
cedent. 

The work which she did and does accomplish, in a political 
sense, can hardly be over-estimated. From her Canon Law 
was copied the great Common Law of England; not in any 
detail, but as originating from her suggestion. From the pul- 
pit, when the despotic maxims of the Civil Law were enforced, 
she propounded many popular rights, which are now in force, 
as merest legal maxims. The just rights (not the claims of 
demagogues) of the people, were developed by her. Whatever 
is true in our republican theories, was taught by her for eight- 
een hundred years, She is, even now, recognized by States- 
men as the great Conservator of Constitutional Law and order, 
in this Country. 

Her needs now, and then, are practically the same. Then 
it was demanded, that the working interests of the Church 
alone should take shape in definitions, not theories; so her 
system of Canons is principally disciplinary. So, now, we 
have to meet the daily wants of the Church, not her imaginary 
ones. We do not need to hamper her, with paper pledges, to 
constitutional definitions, which are not worth the expense of 
printing, and which change her flexible system into a cumbrous 
organization. Large bodies are slow to move, and we have 
added to our slowness, by setting up the arch-way of a Consti- 
tution, under which we have to pass, in solemn procession, be- 
fore we can enter upon anything new. Itis utterly unknown to 
any other Branch of the Catholic Church, Eastern and Western. 
None but we of the extreme West have it. They find cumen- 
ical and provincial Canons protection enough. Why should we 
be clogged with its arbitrary regulations, self-imposed, and 
standing in the way of the proper progress of the Church in 
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these United States? It is an unnecessary machinery, bor- 
rowed from the Secular Government, which is, in its nature, 
rather an international compact, than a Constitution in the 
sense we mean. We look upon it as a serious clog, as, indeed, 
an evil, 

It came near bringing a great damage upon the Church, in 
the recent Civil War. But for its standing in the way, and 
furnishing a precedent, the Bishops in the Confederate States 
could have met, and legislated for the Church’s needs, without 
a seeming disruption of Unity. They were compelled to take 
some steps to meet the wants of the hour, to supply vacant 
Sees, to maintain the coherence of the Church within their bor- 
ders. But, had they not had the ‘ Constitution of the Gen- 
eral Convention” before their eyes, they might not have been 
tempted to construct a new Constitution for themselves, and 
so have appeared to separate from the Unity of the Church in 
these United States. Their Constitution, (we may say,) was a 
correction of many omissions in the example before them, but, 
as it could only be a partial statement of fundamental Law, 
it was only, so far, less defective than our present one. 

This was one serious injury which resulted from a ‘ Con- 
stitution.” We are now encountering a second; the exten- 
sion of the Episcopate, which should be promptly pro- 
vided for by Canon, and not be put into the Constitution, 
as itis. There should be proper checks placed upon a too 
rapid multiplication of Dioceses, but they should not be vested 
with the sacredness, and with the hindrances too, of an Arti- 
cle in the Constitution. Large bodies are slow to move, and 
we cannot hope to have any freedom of action, any power to 
cope, at once, with the wants and constantly increasing spirit- 
ual needs of this vast land, if we suffer ourselves to be kept 
down. We have too many competitors, ready to do our right- 
ful work, for their own ends, to consent to hamper ourselves 
any longer, as we have already done. Rome and the Sects are 
each bidding eagerly for what is ours, if we will but enter in, 
and take possession, instead of compelling ourselves to wait, 
for years, discussing, in our National Council, the permission, 
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which only is a right, to erect new Dioceses at the need of the 
hour. 

Her Unwritten Divine Constitution gives her the right to 
push her Divinely instituted organization into all fields thus 
open up before her. Old Dioceses are demanding subdivision. 
The West needs more Bishops. We are sending forth, now, 
that corps of Missionary Bishops, which was asked for by some 
of our ablest Laymen forty years ago. Perhaps, for wiser ends 
than we can fathom, the effort was overruled. But now, we 
can only wonder that we did not use our opportunities. The 
harvest truly is great, but we have made the laborers too few. 
If we have read the history of the Early Church to any pur- 
pose, we learn from it, that she wisely let the need of the hour 
always decide the question of new Dioceses. Let her parallel 
her present efforts, in continually opening new fields, present- 
ing new opportunities to those early exertions. And with the 
same free, unconstrained stride, as she passed over every nation 
under Imperial sway, let her, to-day, pass over the freshly form- 
ed fields of this vast Republican territory. Let her show the 
same capacity for adaptation which she then did. Has she 
changed her character in aught that is essential ? If she has, 
she may then need adventitious aid. If she has not, (and God 
forbid that she has changed a single jot,) then her very origin 
is in place of any system which we may choose to devise. She 
has inherited the richest body of Laws ever given to man by 
fellow-men, in her Canon Law of the first Five Centuries, by 
which to guide her present decisions. And what more can she - 
need ? The Apostolic Canons, the Provincial Councils, ac- 
knowledged by East and West, the decisions and enactments 
of the Four Great Councils of the Church, all together form a 
collection of precedents, from which she cannot differ in her 
decisions to-day. Again, we say, that if Gop’s Church has 
changed in aught, then it is proper to put upon her a Consti- 
tution. But as she has not, and, Gop willing, will never 
change, then it is a useless drag upon her, and not justified by 
a single precedent of her past. 

Let us now proceed to examine the several Articles of her 
so-called Constitution. And first, let us remark, that there 
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was, apparently, either a doubt, as to what could be called 
Constitutional, or a difficulty in determining what should be 
Constitutional, and what pertained to the department of Can- 
ons. If the definitions which we placed on the first page of 
this paper are correct, the Constitution of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is miserably defective, and ekes out its pov- 
erty, with a patchwork of Articles on points of Order and con- 
venience, or on proper subjects for Canonical regulation. Let 
us take up the Articles, one by one, and analyze them, with 
reference to the Ancient practice. 

Article I. provides, that the General Convention should be 
held once in every three years. There is nothing fundamental 
in that, so far as we can see. It does not involve the existence 
of the Church, or propound a vital principle. It does not ma- 
terially affect her interests, whether it met once in two or in 
five years. The Early Church thought it fit for Canonical 
regulation. The Convention, so-called, holds a singular posi- 
tion. It is, because there is no body above it, a National 
Council, and should be subject (so far as we can find out of 
Ancient precedent) to the call of the Senior Bishop. But, as 
it is the second step beyond the Diocesan Conventions, it is, 
properly, only a Provincial Synod, acting under the Senior 
Bishop as Metropolitan, and it ought to meet at stated 
times. In the Primitive Church, it met annually. (VanEspen, 
quoted by Hoffman.) 

Article II., indeed, embodies a constitutional right, by defin- 
ing the privileges of the House of Clerical and Lay Delegates. 
This is an essential Law of the Church, and is here worthily 
recognized. But it was ill-defined, and irregularly exercised 
in the East. The Western Church admitted it more decidedly; 
but the best precedent is found in our own Anglo-Saxon 
Church, in the great Council of the Elders, the Witenage- 
mote, which was composed of the Bishops, Aldermen, and the 
wise men, where the Laws of the Anglo-Saxon Church were 
often enacted. 

Article III. also embodies a Constitutional distinction, by 
recognizing the House of Bishops. But, it adds, besides, 
what is not needful there, viewed purely as a Constitutional 
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Law,) the quorum required to form a House of Bishops. That 
is a matter changeable at will, and properly a Canonical matter. 

Article IV., providing that the Bishop of each Diocese shall 
be elected by that Diocese, agreeably to such rules as shall be 
fixed by the Convention of that Diocese, grants a leave which the 
Diocese would take good care to assume for itself. It is an emp- 
ty congé d’elire, without the authority to grant one. It amounts 
to nothing, involves no Law or privilege, because, in this mat- 
ter, it can grant none. And a part of it is provided for in Tit. 
I., Can, XIII, § 15. 

Article V. is provided for by Canon, (Tit. III., Can. VI., § 
3.,) in part, but is contrary to the current example of the An- 
cient Church. (Vid. Bingham, Vol. I. p. 98.) 

Article VI., on trying Bishops, asserts the fundamental 
Law of trial, by the Peers of each Order. But it is also pro- 
vided for by Tit. II., Can. [X., and more properly developed 
there than here. 

Article VII., upon the qualifications, testimonials, and ex- 
amination, and subscriptions, required of each Candidate, is 
not Constitutional, but a requisition that properly belongs to 
the Canons. It is purely a disciplinary regulation. 

Article VIII., again, shows considerable confusion in what 
should be, and should not be, Constitutional. Except in our 
Branch of the Church, there has never been any enactment, or 
declaration, establishing de novo, (though we have some Can- 
ons regulating its observance,) for it has always been presumed 
heretofore. 

Article IX. stands or falls with the preceding Articles, as it 
binds the Constitution upon the Church, and only permits 
alterations in it under certain conditions. 

Article X. should be, properly, a Canon, as it is a regulation 
concerning the Consecration of foreign Bishops, and is change- 
able at pleasure. How this was regulated in Ancient times, 
we donot know. We know, however, that, in the Seventh 
Century, the 51st Bishop of Jerusalem consecrated David, 
Bishop of St. Asaph’s, which was an old Diocese. By what 
authority he did it, or why Ordination was obtained from him, 
we are unable to trace now. 
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If our analysis be correct, the result is, that Articles IT., III., 
and VI., comprehend fundamental rights, at all answering to 
our definitions, in the first part of this paper. Articles V. and 
VI. are duplicated, or supplemented by Canons. Articles I., 
VIL., VIIL., and X., should be, by all means, Canons; as they 
do not confer any right, privilege, or power, essential to the wel- 
fare of the Church. If this be all that the Constitution can 
present, it is, to say the least, a very meagre affair. 

It is not without hesitation, that we put forth such an argu- 
ment as we have endeavored to present, against a Constitution, 
that may appear to many to be really a bulwark against inno- 
vation. We have tried to show, that it is, itself, an inno- 
vation against all Catholic precedent. And our analysis shows, 
that it adds no new rights, and revives, to some power, one dor- 
mant privilege, and adds to that only. We have shown, that 
the Church was freest, and grandest, when she had fewest self- 
imposed clogs. We have hinted, that the Constitution has 
already created annoyances, to say the least, which only had 
an existence from its existence. If there were not more than 
a probabilility, that other (Gop grant, not the like) annoyances 
should arise, or that the Constitution would not have to be re- 
modelled, perhaps again and again, we would not say one word, 
But we cannot bear to see aught stop the way of the Church’s 
triumphant march across this land. Were we sure that any 
present modifications would not themselves become a hindrance 
twenty years from now, and involve twice the delay, at least, that 
Article IX. imposes to guard the sacredness of the Constitution, 
we would not write a single line against it. But we are sure, 
that we are only letting down bars, that will re-appear in the 
distance, and which we would have to remove at some future 
time, with the same delay that is now entailed upon us, 
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Art. VL—THE PURITANS AND THE AMERICAN TRACT 
SOCIETY. 


A History of the English Puritans. By W. Cantos Marrtys, 
Author of “The Life and Times of John Milton,” &c. 12 
mo., pp. 496. 


The Pilgrim Fathers of New England. A History. By W. 
Cartos Martyn, Author, &c. 12mo., pp. 432. New 
York: American Tract Society, 150 Nassau st. 1867. 


MERELY as the production of Mr. W. Carlos Martyn, these 
volumes would not deserve our attention. They are neither 
better, nor worse, than scores of other volumes, written on the 
same subject, and in the same interest. The Author is not a 
Historian of Puritanism, nor is he capable of being one. He 
uses language with some adroitness; he can pile on vituperative 
epithets, to any extent; he can quote one-sided historians, where 
they suit his purpose; and he can “spread himself,” with a 
great flourish of rhetoric, and in a manner which, doubtless, 
some people will call eloquent. But he has neither the habit 
or style of a historian. He never rises above the level of a 
petty partizan. 

There is another aspect, however, in which these volumes 
deserve the most serious attention. They are published by a 
Society, which pretends to be Catholic, and, on that pretense, 
bases a claim to universal confidence and support. The Rt. 
Rev. Bishop McIlvaine, of Ohio, is President of that Society, 
and the Rt. Rev. Bishop Smith, of Kentucky, heads the long 
list of Vice-Presidents, while a large number of our Clergy and 
Laity are enrolled among its Officers. We notice, however, 
among its working Officers, some of the most notorious Church- 
haters in the country, and men thoroughly heretical in doctrine. 
For these reasons, the appearance of these two volumes on 
Puritanism, at this present time, and under the auspices of the 
“‘ American Tract Society,” is a matter deserving some consid- 
eration. 
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The volumes profess to give a “‘ History” of English and 
American Puritans. They are, in reality, a defense of political 
Puritanism, in the Old World and in the New; and their being 
sent forth to the world, under the auspices of the American 
Tract Society, just at this present juncture, is a fact to be 
noted. Men who belong to this School, or who are the lineal 
descendants of the old Puritans, and working with that party, 
have, of late, again and again, avowed their fixed determina- 
tion to Puritanize the whole country. They did what they 
could to instigate the late War, and they have used its tri- 
umphs, and its material results, to spread Puritanism all over 
the South. Thus, the Rev. Dr. Thompson, one of these Puri- 
tan preachers, not long since, in a public speech, in England, 
delivered himself as follows :— 


“We of the United States received from you, with the Pilgrim 
Fathers, a boon which can never be too highly prized, that of insti- 
tutional liberty.” * * * “The Puritan brought the family and 
the Church, as we understand them, and with them liberty and 
loyalty were incorporated in our commonwealth from the first.” 
** * “The way is open, and we, as Congregationalists, are en- 
tering into it, and beginning to possess it. The Congregational 
Union and the American Missionary Board, have made a joint in- 
terest of the work ; they have established churches in New Orleans, 
Memphis, Baltimore, Charleston and Savannah, and they are pre- 

aring to do so at Richmond. Weare going to every central point 
in the South, and, as fast as we can, to every town and village.” 
* * * We are working out a suffrage problem in the United States 
as you are here, and we mean not to rest, until it shall be said that 
the color of the skin is no condition of, or barrier to, the exercise 
of the suffrage. The social questions of the day place Congrega- 
tionalists in the van of those contending for the abolition of caste 
in society and in worship, and the recognition everywhere of the 
principle of union in Christ, so that there shall be “neither bond 
nor free.” For such a work I bear the greetings of 3,000 Congre- 
gational Churches beyond the sea.” 


Another of these men, but of a more advanced school, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, who has lately been welcomed and féted 
with such zest in England, offered the following Resolutions at 
a public Meeting :— 

“ Resolved, That the doctrine of the American Church and Priest- 


hood—that the Bible is the Word of God, that whatever it con- 
tains was given by Divine iuspiration, and that it is the only rule 
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of faith and practice—is self-evidently absurd, exceedingly injuri- 
ous both to the intellect and soul, highly pernicious in its applica- 
tion, and a stumbling block in the way of human redemption. 

“ Resolved, That this doctrine has too long been held as a potent 
weapon in the hands of time-serving Priests, to beat down the rising 
spirit of religious liberty, and to discourage scientific development ; 
to subserve the interests of blind guides and false teachers, and to 
fill all Christendom with contention and strife: and therefore the 
time has come to declare its untruthfulness, and to unmask those 
who are guilty of its imposture.” 


And so this Mr. W. Carlos Martyn, in the volumes before us, 
says ; “‘and, inour second Revolution of 1861, the grand Prov- 
idential result of which has been, to stereotype into active law 
that liberty, equality, and fraternity, of which our fathers 
dreamed, the war-cry was the same, that rang over Naseby 
and Marstonmoor.” Unhappily, however, for Mr. Martyn, 
the tide of re-action, which had not begun when his volumes 
were in preparation, has made itself felt since they were pub- 
lished, and the old war-cry of the French Jacobins, “ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity,” has lost somewhat of its signifi- 
cance, and the splendid dream of another “‘ Naseby and Mars- 
tonmoor” seems likely enough to be somewhat suddenly broken. 

We shall not review, at length and in full, these “‘ Histories” 
of English and New England Puritanism. To expose their 
unfairness, their misrepresentations, and their calumnies, would 
require half a dozen volumes of the size of these before us. Oft- 
entimes, to refute an error of a dozen words, would demand 
twice that number of pages. There are certain points of Eng- 
lish history, which call forth the full vollies of his billingsgate 
James I. especially, at whose advent the Puritans were ready 
to sing their Nunc demittis, is the object of the writer’s unspar- 
ing abuse. Archbishop Laud, of course, who stood in the gap, 
when Primitive Order and Primitive Faith were imperilled, 
and who yielded up his life as a sacrifice, is fairly loaded down 
with obloquy. The Puritans are almost deified, as models of 
learning, wisdom, meekness, and piety, and as the authors and 
defenders of “religious and political liberty.” Yet Richard 
Baxter, a favorite authority with Mr. Martyn, says of them :— 


“ What shall I tell you (says he) of all those hideous pamphlets 
against ordinances, and for the mortality of the soul, and that the 
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soul is God Himself, and against the truth of the Scripture, as 
downright familism, and libertinism, and paganism. I cannot but 
think how men cried out against Mr. Edward’s Gangrena at first, 
as if he had spoken nothing but lies, and now they have justified 
it with a fearful overplus.” And yet Mr. Edwards took the liberty 
of expressing himself in the following manner : 

“ Gangrena, Ep. Dedicat. ‘ We are fallen to madness (says Mr. 
Edwards, Gangrena, Book L, Part 3, p. 75) and folly, that I am 
persuaded, that if the Devil came visibly among many, and held 
out independency and liberty of conscience, and should preach 
never such false doctrines, as that there were no Devils, no Hell, 
no sin at all, but these were only men’s imaginations, with several 
other doctrines, he would be cried up, followed and admired.’ And 
again, (p. 80,) ‘we are insensible and not affected, under all the 
mye plagues of heresy, schism, blasphemy, intolerable anarchy ; 
the fortieth part of these errors, heresies, blasphemies, which are 
now in the midst of us, would, seven years ago, have made our 
hearts ache, and our hair stand on end, filled our faces with pale- 
ness and blackness, whereas now we make light of them.’ ‘Our 
evils, (says he,) are not removed or cured, but only changed ; one 
disease and devil hath left us, and another as bad is come in its 
room. Yea, this last extreme is far more high, violent and dan- 


gerous in many respects. Have we not worse things come upon 
us than ever we had before ?”” 


As to Constitutional Liberty in England, any one is, of 
course, a blockhead, who does not know what Guizot, in his 
late History of Richard Cromwell and Charles II., has so 
clearly proved, that the principle of freedom, the protection of 
the English subject, his life, liberty, property, honor and con- 
science, were already guaranteed to him by Macna Cuarta, 
and were no more indebted to the Puritans for their origin than 
they were to Shah Allum, the Great Mogul. To identify Puri- 
tanism with civil and religious liberty, in the Old world or the 
New, is such a gross outrage on historic truth, that he must be, 
not only a bold, but a reckless man, who dares maintain 
it. The Puritans the authors of Religious Toleration ! and 
Freedom of Conscience! It was such toleration as wolves 
show to lambs. It was such toleration as the Puritans showed 
Archbishop Laud, never resting till they had slaked their 
thirst in his blood. It was such toleration as New England 
Puritans showed to Churchmen and to Quakers; the toleration 
of hanging, and branding, and whipping, and imprisonment. 
The earlier editions of their “ Larger Catechism,” declared 
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“the tolerating a False Religion” to be idolatry. Pym, their 
great oracle, said in Parliament, “It is the duty of the Legis- 
lature to establish true Religion, and to punish false.” John 
Cotton said, “It was toleration that made the world Anti- 
Christian.” President Oaks, of Harvard University, said, in an 
Election Sermon at Boston, ‘‘I look upon Toleration as the first- 
born of all abominations.” Hutchinson, the Historian, says : 
—‘‘ Toleration was preached against, as a sin in rulers, which 
would bring down the judgment of Heaven upon the land.”’* 

The Draconian Laws, which these old Puritans enacted and 
enforced, have never been surpassed in fiendish cruelty. We 
have formerly quoted these Laws in detail, and would do it 
now, if it were necessary. The following are a specimen of the 
old Puritan Laws in Massachusetts :— 


“Tt is therefore ordered by this Court, and the authority thereof, 
that whosoever shall be found observing any such day as Christmas 
or the like, either by forbearing labor, feasting or any other way, 
upon any such account as aforesaid, every such person so offending 
shall pay for every such offense five shillings, as a fine to the 
County. t 

“This Court doth order and enact that every person or persons 
of the cursed sect of the Quakers, who is not an inhabitant of, but 
found within, this jurisdiction, shall be apprehended (without war- 
rant, where no Magistrate is at hand) by any Constable, Commis- 
sioner, or Selectman, and conveyed from Constable to Constable, 
until they come before the next Magistrate, who shall commit the 
said person or persons to close prison, there to remain without 
bail until the next Court of Assistants; where they shall have a 
legal trial] by a special jury, and, being convicted to be of the sect 
of the Quakers, shall be sentenced to banishment upon pain of 
death.” 

“ Every inhabitant of this jurisdiction, being convicted to be of 
the aforesaid sect, * * * * and refusing to retract and reform the 
aforesaid opinions and practices, shall be sentenced to banishment 
on the pain of death.”} 


The method of executing the banishment was as follows : 


The Quaker was to be “directed to the Constable of the town 
wherein he or she, is taken, or, in the absence of the Constable, to 





* See Lambert’s History of New Haven Colony, pp. 28, 49. Trumbull’s Colo- 
nial Records of Connecticut, pp. 311, 524, 545; Massachusetts Bay Col. Laws, 
chs. xlix, 1, li. Jewel’s History of the Quakers. Amer. Quar. Church Review, 
Vol. IV., pp. 561-5. IX. pp. 73-6. 


+ Mass. Bay Col. Laws, Oh. 1. Sec. ii. t Ib., Ch. li, See. ix. 
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any other meet person, be stripped naked from the middle upwards 
and tied to a cart’s tail, and whipped through the town, and from 
thence immediately conveyed to the Constable of the next town 
towards the borders of our jurisdiction, as their warrant shall di- 
rect ; and so from Constable to Constable, till they be conveyed 
through any the outwardmost towns of our jurisdiction.”* 


We may add, that this law was soon after made much more 
intolerable. 


“ Any Quaker, after the first conviction, if a man, was to lose 
one ear, and the second time the other; if a woman, each time to 
be severely whipped; and the third time, man or woman, to have 
their tongues bored through with a red hot iron.”+ 


Hildreth also gives an account of ‘‘ the young husband of 
one of them following the cart to which his wife was tied, and 
from time to time interposing his hat between her naked and 
bleeding back and the lash of the executioner !’”’{ 


“ And if after this, he or she shall return again, then to be pro- 
ceeded against as incorrigible rogues and enemies to the common 
peace, and shall immediately be apprehended and committed to the 
common gaol of the county, and at the next Court of Assistants, 
shall be brought to their trial, and proceeded against according to 
the law made, Anno 1658, for their punishment on pain of death.”§ 


Such was Puritan “Freedom of Conscience!” It was the 
“freedom” of believing just as the Puritans believed, or being 
subjected to stripes, fines, imprisonment and death. No! Gen- 
tlemen of the American Tract Society! you yourselves know 
that there is not the slightest foundation for such a claim. In 
the Laws cited above, we have the very thing itself; and the 
Churchmen, Quakers, and Romanists, of that day, knew, in 
their own bitter experience, that those Laws were not a dead 
letter. So far from believing in “liberty of conscience,” on 
the contrary, a more thoroughly intolerant set of men never 
lived on the face of the earth than those self-same Puritans, 
who are now commended to the American people. 

There are several things in these Histories, which are absurd 
and ridiculous enough to be amusing. One of these is, the ex- 





* 1661.—Col. Laws, Ch. li, Sec. x. 
+ Haliburton’s Rule and Misrule, p. 102. 
¢ Hildreth’s United States, vol. i, p. 473. § Jb., Ch. li, See. ii. 
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planation which the author gives of the fact, that England, hav- 
ing tried Political Puritanism for twenty years, was glad, at last, 
to cast it off, and to call to the throne that miserable specimen 
of a king, Charles Stuart. The fact itself he cannot dodge; 
and his admissions are enough to upset his rhetoric. Mr. Mar- 
tyn is very fond of quoting Macaulay. Here is what Macau- 
lay says of that old Puritan dynasty :-— 


“ Another government arose, which, like the former, considered 
religion as its surest basis, and the religious discipline of the people 
its first duty. Sanguinary laws were enacted against libertinism ; 
profane pictures were burned ; ge ay | was put on indecorous stat- 
ues; the theatres were shut up; fast days were numerous; and the 
Parliament resolved, that no person should be admitted to any 
public employment, unless the House should be satisfied of his vital 
godliness. e know what was the end of this training. We 
know that it ended in impiety, in filthy and heartless sensuality ; 
in the dissolution of all ties of honor and morality. We know 
that at this very day, Scriptural phrases, Scriptural names, — 
some Scriptural doctrines, excite disgust and ridicule, solely because 
they are associated with the austerity of that period. e train- 
ing of the High Church ended in the reign of the Puritans, and 
the training of the Puritans, in the reign of the harlots.”* 


When the Puritans left Holland for the New World, Mr. 
Martyn says, they had “conquered all hearts by their piety, 
their patience, and their fortitude.” This is certainly rich. 
O’Callaghan, in his History of New Netherlands, (Vol L., 
p. 85,) informs us, that the Clergy of Holland regarded the 
Puritans “as a set of discontented, factious, and conceited 
men; with whom it would be safest to have no connection.” 
The reason which the Puritans themselves gave why they left 
Holland, was, that in ‘‘ten years time, whilst we sojourned among 
them, we could not bring them to reform anything amiss 
among them.” That tells the whole story. The real truth 
was, they could not manage those obstinate Dutchmen, and 
get everything into their own hands, And when the Puritans 
left Delft Haven, instead of anchoring at the mouth of the 
Hudson, as they intended, they found themselves, one cold 
morning, off the bleak coast at Cape Cod. A historian tells 
us, that the Dutch had bribed the pilot of the May Flower, to 





* Macaulay’s Miscellanies, Vol. p. 312. 
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give the New Netherlands a wide berth, as they had already 
had quite enough of these Puritans at home. At any rate, the 
Puritans never forgot or forgave the matter; as old Wouter 
Van Twiller had occasion to know. 

The Puritan is, by his very name, and he claims the name 
and boasts of it, better than other people. By his principle, 
he feels bound to keep ‘watch and care,’ as the phrase runs, 
over other people’s affairs. Hence he is, by his very nature, a 
busy-body, and an intermeddler. The Churchman, on the 
other hand, is taught by his very Catechism, ‘to learn and 
labor truly to get mine own living, and to do my duty in that 
state of life unto which it shall please Gop to call me.” Here 
is the difference in the two systems, and it runs into every- 
thing. As the Puritan carries his ‘watch and care’ theory 
into politics, and this is his stock and trade, so his policy is, to 
get hold of some great ‘‘ moral idea,” as he calls it, and traffic 
and get into power with it. Horace Greeley hit it, exactly, 
when he said to his party, ‘‘ March at the head of the ideas of 
your age, and then these ideas will follow and support you,” 
Here, in a nutshell, is the secret of the demagogism of the 
modern Puritan pulpit. Sometimes it is one thing, and some- 
times it isanother. Of late it is the Negro, and Negro Slavery. 
But did not the Puritan enslave the Indians? Of course he 
did. Did he not steal Africans, and bring them over here, and 
sell them into bondage, as long as he could make money by it ? 
Certainly he did. Did he not, when the Constitution was be- 
ing framed, in the way of bargain unite with the extreme 
South, by formal action, and by a unanimous vote, in prolong- 
ing the Slave Trade, against the remonstrances of the more 
moderate men of the Southern and Middle States ; (Mr. Sher- 
man and Mr. Ellsworth, of Connecticut, were in favor of not 
interfering with the Slave Trade at all, but leaving it to the 
States themselves) and did he not, subsequently, and for the 
lust of gain, embark in the Slave Trade, and as long as that 
trade was tolerated, force thousands of Africans into bondage, 
and so, as well as by the Navigation Acts, amass the wealth 
which now enriches the descendants of those men? These are 
among the plainest facts of history; and, if they are denied, 
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we will give names and dates, to satisfy the most incredulous, 
and to silence the most unscrupulous. 

It is this intense Pharisaism, and this ceaseless intermed- 
dling, as a political game, which we are noting. The true 
idea of Moral Reform, that with which the Minister of Christ 
is chiefly concerned, is, that it comes from within. Make the 
tree good, and the fruit will be good. Curisr is the only true 
Life. There are these two theories of Civilization, of the well- 
being and progress of Society, now before the public mind. 
They are opposite theories. They start from different bases. 
They take for granted entirely different views as to the facts in 
the case, and the work to be done. They cannot both be true. 
One of them is the Christian theory, the other is the Humani- 
tarian theory. One, rests its main reliance for the regenera- 
tion of Society, on a system of Supernaturalism, and claims 
that such a System already exists. The other, denies both the 
necessity and the existence of such a System, and relies on 
some Scheme of Naturalism, as adequate to the necessities of 
Society. We do not say that these two theories are always 
formally announced, and clearly and sharply defined; but we 
do say that, around the one or the other of these theories, 
all modern schemes of Moral Progress and modern Civilization 
may be grouped. 

It is, however, as we said, this perpetual officiousness of 
Puritanism, that we are calling attention to. A modern writer 
lately said, that a New England Puritan’s idea of Hell, is a 
place where every body will be obliged to mind their own busi- 
ness. He might have qualified the remark by adding, that a 
great many of the Puritans, now-a-days, do not believe in any 
Hell at all; and, as to the personality of the Devil, deed have 
got quite beyond that. 


“There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will ;” 


and we may well thank God, that New York was afterward 
moulded by Englishmen of a different stamp ; so that we have 
now our seventy Parishes, training the people of the City in 
the old Primitive Faith ; while Boston, so far as Puritanism is 
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concerned, is given over to almost every form of blasphemous 
impiety. We have it from the best authority, “that every 
Puritan Church planted in Boston and vicinity previous to the 
year 1800,” has, with one exception, fallen into the most abom- 
inable Heresy. : 

Mr. Martyn says, ‘‘ at all events, the Puritans were the cre- 
ators of moral America,” and that “ the New England Con- 
federation (of 1643) was the forerunner of a mightier Union.” 
But who, we ask Mr. Martyn, were such men as Washington, 
and Madison, and Jay, and Hamilton, and King, and Mar- 
shall, and Rutledge, and the Pinckneys, and Monroe, and the 
Lees, and Nelson, and the Harrisons, the Randolphs, and Liv- 
ingston, and Morris, and Duer, and Troup, and hosts of oth- 
ers, but Churchmen ? And who was the first man, ever offi- 
cially invited to spread our country’s cause before the God of 
battles, but a Minister of the Altar of that Church, now charg- 
ed as being allied to the very genius of despotism ? 

Mr. Martyn says, “the Puritans were not savage fanatical 
iconoclasts.” Let us see. The moderate Bishop Hall tells us 
how they treated the noble old Church of Norwich. 

“Tt is no other than tragical to relate the carriage of that furi- 
ous sacrilege, whereof our eyes and ears were the sad witnesses, 
under the ‘authority and presence of Linsey, [an Alderman,] and 
Tosts the Sheriff, and Greenwood. Lord, what work was here, 
what clattering of glasses, what beating down of walls, what tear- 
ing up of monuments and pulling down of seats, what wresting 
out of irons and brass from the windows and graves! what defacing 
of arms, what demolishing of curious stone work, that had not any 
representation in the world, but only of the cost of the founder, 
and skill of the mason! What tooting and piping upon the de- 
stroyed organ pipes, and what a hideous triumph on the market-day 
before all the country, when, in a kind of sacrilegious and profane 
procession, all the organ pipes, vestments, both copes and surplices, 
together with the leaden cross, which had newly been sawn down 
from over the green-yard pulpit, and the service books and singing 
books that could be had, were carried to the fire in the public mar- 
ket-place! A lewd wretch, walking before the train in his cope 
trailing in the dirt, with a service book in his hand, imitating in 
impious scorn, the tune, and usurping the words of the Litany used 
formerly in the Church.”* 

This is the way in which they treated the old Westminster 
Abbey. The historian says: 








* Bishop Hall’s Hard Measure, p. 63. 
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“ They broke dagyn the rail about the altar, and burnt it in the 
place where it stood: they broke down the organ, and pawned the 
pipes at several ale houses for pots of ale: they put on some of 
‘the singing men’s surplesses, and in contempt of the canonical 
habits, ran up and down the church; he that wore the surpless was 
the hare, the rest were the hounds.” 


They did things worse than this, but we shall not defile our 
pages by telling what they were. The historian adds, 


“Two remarkable instances more I will take the liberty of add- 
ing ; one is of the Church of Lichfield, where the soldiers exercised 
the like barbarities as were done at Worcester, in demolishing all 
the monuments, pulling down the curious carved work, battering 
in pieces the costly windows, and destroying the evidences and 
records belonging to that Church. Which being done, they sta- 
bled their horses in the body of it, kept courts of guard in the 
cross isles, broke up the pavement, polluted the quire with their 
excrements; every day hunted a cat with hounds throughout the 
Church, delighting themselves in the echo from the goodly vaulted 
roof; and, to add to their wickedness, brought a calf into it wrapt 
in linen; carried it to the font, sprinkled it with water, and gave 
it a name, in scorn and derision of that holy sacrament of Baptism.” 


Two of Mr. Martyn’s Puritan worthies, are Pryn and Bast- 
wick. Pryn thus exhibited himself in describing the worship 
of the Church. He called “our Church music a bleating of 
brute beasts; choristers bellow the tenor as if they were ox- 
en; bark a counterpoint like a kennel of dogs; roar a treble 
as if they were bulls; and grunt out a base like a parcel of 
hogs.” As for Bastwick, we give the following quotation from 
him, with all its coarseness. 


“If we look, says he, upon the lives, actions, and manners of the 
Priests and prelates of this age, and see their pride, fast, impudence, 
rofaneness, unmercifulness, ungodliness, &c., one would think that 
hell was broke loose ; and that the devils in surplices, in hoods, in 
copes, in rochets, and in four square cow upon their heads, 
had come amongst us, and had be us all! Pho, how they 
stink! The Priests are secundum ordinem diaboli, a generation 
of vipers, proud, ungrateful, illiterate asses; the Church is as full 
of ceremonies, as a dog is full of fleas, the Divine Service is a de- 
vised service, a plaguy deal of porridge. 
“ At the name of Jesus, saith the text, every knee shall bow; 
and the Prelates, in obedience to this cnmeiedl. put their fingers 
to their four-square cow , to give him a nod with their heads. 
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“ And again, ‘The Priests and Prelates, and that fraternity, are 
the very pole cats, stotes, weazels, and minevers of the Church and 
state.’’ 


Mr. Martyn describes the Puritan “ Prophesyings” as or- 
ganized by “devout men,” and as ‘useful and harmless con- 
vocations.” We need more room «to describe these ‘* Prophe- 
syings.” They brought all religion into disrepute. Out of 
this class of men, sprang those vile scums, Familists and Fifth 
Monarchy men, etc. etc., who, professing to be led by the Spirit, 
wallowed in the filth of their own social pollution. The most 
illiterate men, tinkers and cobblers, and even children, persons 
of no education, sat themselves up as expounders of the Sacred 
Volume. The Pharisaism of this class of persons is very well 
illustrated in a story told by Dr. Richard Watson. It is of the 
boy, who, being reproached by his playfellow, that they sung 
no Psalms on the Sabbath days in the evenings, as his father 
and the rest did at their house, received this answer with too 
much truth, as the young gamester ingeniously meant it, ‘ That 
the reason why at his father’s house no Psalms were wont to 
be sung, was because they had no window towards the street.’ 

We will not follow this new historian of Puritanism any 
further. So long as a Society, claiming the position and re- 
spectability of the American Tract Society, will persist in giv- 
ing its imprimatur to such stuff as these two volumes contain; 
just so long will it be our duty to unmask deception, and ex- 
pose it to the world. It is an odious business, but somebody 
must doit. We have not followed the history of Puritanism 
in this country, and shown what it is, in its practical results, 
on the religious habits and the morals of the people. By its 
own confession, it is becoming a miserable failure. A Con- 
necticut paper says, that a canvass of their Parishes by the 
Congregational ministers of Connecticut shows, that, in one hun- 
dred towns, at least one-third of the families are not in the 
habit of going to church. Irreligion was found to increase in 
proportion to the distance from the centre of the towns. It 
prevails in more sparsely settled farming districts than in the 
manufacturing villages. The State Committee on Home Evan- 
gelization say in their report : 
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“The returns give the impression that the Roman Catholic pop- 
ulation do not often sink to so low a grade of heathenism as the 
irreligious native born population. They do not entirely abandon 
some thought of God, and some respect for their own religious ob- 
servances. Uniformly the districts most utterly given over to des- 
olation are districts occupied by a population purely native Amer- 


ican.” 
ry 


The returns from other of the New England States are of 
the same character. According to their own showing, practi- 
cal heathenism is silently, but rapidly, creeping over large por- 
tions of the country, where Calvinistic Puritanism has long 
had.undisputed sway. And this, too, is the sort of thing 
which some of our own Clergy are determined to introduce 
into the pulpits, and into the practical working of the Church. 
If they wish to compass the ruin of the Church, and to sell 
themselves to her bitterest enemies, they could not have hit 
on a better device. 

But enough of all this. We only remind Mr. Martyn, in 
conclusion, that the greatest kindness which he can possibly do 
to the memory of the Puritans is, to. let them alone, and not 
again attempt to write their history. 
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Art. VIL—ST. CYPRIAN: BISHOP AND MARTYR. 


Cyprianit Opera Omnia. Editio Benedictina,. Paris: 1726. 


In a former number of this Review, we ventured to trace out 
the salient points in the character of Tertullian. We will now 
try to trace the principal events in the life of his scholar, St. 
Cyprian. 

Tertullian was the founder of the School of Western Theol- 
ogy, though the disciples varied so widely from their master. 
The Polity of the Western Church was shaped by St. Cyprian, 
who applied the maxims which Ignatius transmitted from the 
Apostles, while Augustine gave to Europe his system of The- 
ology. It is difficult to over-estimate the influence of the two, 
who drank in their first lessons from the fervid African Law- 
yer. We propose to sketch out the leading details of the life 
of THascius CarciLius Cyprianus,—first a heathen Rhetori- 
cian, then a Christian Layman, Deacon, Presbyter, Bishop of 
Carthage, and Primate of Tripoli, Byzacene, Africa Proconsu- 
laris, Numidia, and the two Mauritanias; a jurisdiction that 
surpassed either of the two smaller Patriarchates, and which 
furnished nearly one hundred Bishops for the Cyprianic Coun- 
cils, and, later, numbered over five hundred Sees. 

By his genius he completed the work which Tertullian 
sought to accomplish. Tertullian comprehended the attitude 
of the Church to the world, and pleaded Her cause with un- 
rivalled ability. He partly apprehended the internal policy 
of the Church, and Her relation to Her own past; but he 
failed in endeavoring to guide Her counsels, He was no States- 
man. 

Cyprian, his fellow-townsman, was as earnest, as fervid, as 
thorough, but was more self-possessed, and far more capable of 
dealing with men. An orator of equal ability, a practical man, 
he had greater breadth of comprehension, and much more tact. 
Tertullian was an impracticable theoretical lawyer.—Cyprian 
was a thoroughly trained Rhetorician. He was a Statesman. 
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His peculiar ability was the more conspicuous, from the con- 
trast between himself and his compeers. The Popes, Corne- 
lius and Stephen, no ordinary opponents, Firmillian, Gregory, 
Dionysius of Alexandria, were with him in his controversy. 
Origen was his contemporary. But he towered a whole head 
and shoulders above them all, as a ruler in the Church, and so 
appropriated and developed the application of the Apostolic 
maxims Ignatius had first recorded, that he has stamped his 
own name upon the age on which he enforced them. 

The Deacon, Pontius, more in the devout spirit of the mas- 
ter on whom he attended, than as a biographer, passes over the 
early career of the heathen and Rhetorician, Thascius Cyprianus, 
as useless, and begins his panegyric with the spiritual birth of 
Thascius Caecilius Cyprianus at the Font. But we must re- 
gret, that we do not know how, as a heathen, he was being 
Providentially trained for his future work. We only know, 
that he was a popular teacher of Rhetoric, wealthy, and ming- 
ling in the best society. Supposing his beautiful letter, which 
he wrote to his bosom friend, Donatus, shortly after his conver- 
sion, to be a rapid sketch of the society in which he moved, and 
only auto-biographical by allusion, we will quote a passage, 
which will show us his position in Carthage, and the temper 
which prepared him for Christianity :— 


“While I lay in shadow and dark night, reeling on the sea of 
this tossing age, and doubtfully wandering, with truant steps, ig- 
norant of the way of life, an alien from the truth and light, I 
thought that too difficult and hard an exchange for present habits, 
which divine mercy offered for my salvation,—that one could be re- 
born, and ator with a new life in the laver of salvatory water, 
so that what he was before he could throw off, and, the bodily 
structure still remaining, he could change his character in mind and 
soul. How, said I, is such a conversion possible, that what, being 
of the fundamental nature, was hardening, or, being habitual, was 
becoming ingrained, should be suddenly and utterly put off? 
These lie deep and low at the root. How shall helearn parsimony, 
who has been wonted to dainty feasts and revels? And who, once 
clothed in costly robes, has glistened in gold and jewels, can descend 
to acommon and simple dress? He, who has delighted in the 
Jarces and the honors of state, cannot consent to a private and in- 
significant station. Having been surrounded by a throng of cli- 
ents, and honored by an officious crowd of friends, he would think 
it a punishment to be alone. Wherever the lusts are strong, the 
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result is ever the same. Wine tempts, pride puffs up, hot temper 
inflames, greed disquiets, ambition delights, lust destroys. So, of- 
ten, I pleaded these things with myselfi—(Ep. ad Donatum, § 3.) 

This, and a vivid picture of the morals of the higher classes 
of the time, drawn with a masterly power, in the same Epistle, 
intimate the surroundings of the fame-loving, esthetic young 
Pagan, in the prime of popularity, and tasting the sweets of 
success. One thing this letter clearly proves. He too, as well 
as the eager Lawyer, had felt that the pleasures and successes 
he enjoyed were but apples of Sodom; that the circle in which 
he moved was drearily hollow. The gaudily-hued bubble of 
the world had burst for him, when his keen insight punctured 
its thin varnish of dainty culture. How long he remained in 
this suspense, we know not. The Deacon, Pontius, records, 
that his father in the Faith was an old Presbyter, Caecilius. 
We would gladly know how and where they met. Our knowl- 
edge of the intercourse between the different social grades, is 
very meagre. Christian Priests, though often of rare culture, 
did not frequent the salons of the luxurious, licentious hea- 
then. But, by their out-of-door life, at the baths, under the 
Porches of the Agora, in the Schools, men of all ranks must 
have mingled together, more or less, And so, at some debate, 
under a cool colonnade, the two may have met,—the old Priest 
and the young Rhetorician. Or Cyprian may have heard, in 
his mental troubles, of the peace and rest that Caecilius was 
proclaiming to the few wearied souls, secretly gathered at mid- 
night. Though, from the number of Christians already in 
Carthage, this is improbable. The details of his conversion 
would have great interest, were they only to supply an instance 
of the way the Church met the world. 

Till his Baptism, we know nothing accurately, except that, 
while a catechumen, he studied Tertullian thoroughly, a study 
he continued in after life. The sum of all we know of his hea- 
then career, is expressed in these words:—A Rhetorician, 
Wealthy, Popular. 

At once, after his Baptism, he turned his activity into the 
channels the Church directed. It is singular to observe how 
instinctively She took complete possession of Her children, and, 
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by giving them parts of Her work, sedulously secluded them 
from the world. Almost immediately, he began to prepare for 
Holy Orders. His eulogist tells us, that his self-mastery and 
self-denial were remarkable. Before divesting himself of all 
his possessions, which he gave to the Church when he assumed 
the Ministry, he wrote, in the cool autumnal quiet of his fine 
gardens, in the suburbs of Carthage, his charming Letter to 
Donatus, telling him of his Baptism, and apparently urging 
him, indirectly, to the same step. 


“So entirely was I immersed in the deadly atmosphere of my 
former life, so enveloped in the habits and commission of sin, that 
I despaired of ever freeing myself. But, when the sulliage of my 
past iniquities was washed away by the waters of Baptism, 
the pure and serene light from above infused itself into my whole 
spirit. When my second birth of the Sprerr had formed in me a 
new man, all at once what had been doubtful before became cer- 
tain; what had been shut, was opened; into the darkness, light 
shined. That was easy, which before was difficult, and that only 
difficult, which before was impossible. And now I know, that that 
was earthly and mortal, which had formerly included me in the 
bondage of sin; but that the Hoty Sprrrr of Gop had anointed 
me with a new and better nature.”—(Ep. ad Don., § 4., Poole’s 
Translation.) 


Let us pause to state the main point we have in view in this 
sketch of Cyprian’s Life. In place of detailing all the contro- 
versies in which he was engaged, and discussing the disputed 
questions that they involve, we prefer exhibiting him as an ac- 
tive, working, enthusiastic Bishop, infusing enthusiasm in oth- 
ers ; full of energy, tact, and ability ; tempering his zeal and 
love of discipline with tenderness and forbearance. His pe- 
culiar power was administrative. So we will risk the omission, 
or make mere mention, of some facts in his career, which he 
would have deemed all-important, and try to show his charac- 
ter in his home work. 

While preparing for his Diaconate, he wrote, or rather com- 
piled his Essay,—De Vanitate Idolorum, of which we have 
now only a fragment. Pope Gelasius’ witty anathema on all 
those who said his good things before him, seems to have been 
the first conscious acknowledgment of the plagiarism every Lay 
writer seems to have thought himself at liberty to make from 
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his brethren or his recollections of catechetical instructions, 
as suited his convenience and his theme. Possibly quotation 
marks were not invented, and the copies we now have did not 
preserve what acknowledgment the Lay Apologists may have 
made. However this is, Cyprian borrowed largely from Minu- 
cius Felix. 

He entered the Diaconate about A. D. 246. While he was 
yet a Deacon, Caecilius died, and appointed him his Executor; 
a filial duty he could not have filled, if he had received the 
Priesthood. This grade he soon received; probably in Decem- 
ber, 247. About this time he compiled two of the “ III Libri 
Adv. Judeos,” for Quirinus, who was, probably, a catechumen 
under his care. His Exhortation to Quirinus, to study, not his 
compilation, but the Scriptures themselves, is earnest and ur- 
gent. As this work (which is a Catena of texts upon our 
Lorp and His Church against the Jews,) proves St. Cyprian’s 
early and thorough intimacy with the Holy Scriptures, and 
gives us some insight into the exegesis current in that age, we 
permit ourselves this extract. After quoting Isa. liv ; 1-4, 
“ Rejoice thou barren,” etc., he goes on :— 


“So, also, when the maid bore to Abraham his first son, Sarah 
remained long barren, and then, late in old age, bore a son— 
Isaac—according to the promise, a type of Curist. So Jacob 
took two wives; the elder, Leah, weak-eyed, a type of the Syna- 
gogue, the younger, the beautiful Rachel, the type of the Church, 
who was long childless, but afterwards bore Joseph, who was a 
type of Curist. So again we read, (1 Kings,) that Elkanah had two 
wives, Peninnah, with children, and the childless Hannah, of whom 
was born Samuel, not by ordinary begetting, but of the mercy and 
promise of Gop, when she prayed in the Temple. And Samuel, 
so born, was a type of Curist. “ Zhe barren hath borne seven, 
and she that hath borne many children is waxed feeble.” The 
seven sons are Seven Churches. Wherefore, Paul wrote to Seven 
Churches, and the Apocalypse sets forth Seven Churches: and the 
septenary number is preserved, as the seven days of Creation; the 
seven Angels, who stand and turn in the presence of Gop, as the 
Angel Raphael told Tobias; the seven branched candlesticks in 
the Tabernacle of the Testimony; the seven eyes of the Lorn, 
which look upon the earth; the stone with the seven eyes, as Zach- 
arias saith; the seven Sprrirs and the seven candlesticks in the 
Apocalypse; and the Seven Columns on which Wisdom hath built 
her house, as Solomon saith,—( Zest. adv. Jud., 4. 1. § 20) 
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The active, hard working Presbyter had become very popu- 
lar, and much loved by the Christian populace of the City. 
What the number of the Christians was, may be estimated, 
from the round assertion of Tertullian, that to massacre them 
would decimate Carthage. Certainly, they were numerous in 
Cyprian’s Episcopate, to which he was now to be elevated. 
Upon the death of Donatus, he was elected his successor by 
popular acclamation, and, probably, in not a very orderly way. 
He attempted to avoid the dangerous eminence, but the eager 
congregations beset his house, and, preventing his escape, forced 
the proffered Office upon him. It was not an insincere or con- 
ventional act, then, to decline a Bishopric, for it was the sure 
stépping-stone to martyrdom. The Roman Empire had been 
changing masters with marvellous rapidity ; and each Empe- 
ror, as soon as he assumed the purple, and was sure enough of 
his throne against rivals, endeavored to court popularity by per- 
secuting the Christians. The Church had lately had fourteen 
years of quiet. Maximin (325-38) had persecuted Her, last; 
but the signs of the times indicated a coming change. Decius 
had assumed the purple. 

The posture of affairs within was troublous. The diffi- 
culties of governing the members of the Church were multi- 
plying with Her increase, and required much tact. At the out- 
set, though he had been elected by a vast majority, yet a fac- 
tious but small minority was yet to give him much trouble. 
He was elected and consecrated Bishop of Carthage in the fall 
of A. D, 248. His rise was not unparalleled, but far more sol- 
idly based on merit, than some other elevations, more rapid, 
which history records. The first year of his Episcopate was, 
probably, filled up with the routine of Episcopal duties, and 
the cares and counsels which his Primacy imposed upon him. 
Four Letters, of the eighty-three which have come to us, 
are assigned to this year. The series have, unfortunately, 
many gaps in them. Inone of the four, he directs Euchratius, 
Bishop of Theni, to forbid a converted actor to instruct others 
in this profession, which was a direct violation of the Canon. 
If he could not gain a living otherwise at Theni, Euchratius 
must send him to Carthage, where he could be supported. In 
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another, he orders the Church at Furni to omit the name of 
their late Bishop Victor, from the oblations for the orad at the 
Eucharist, because he had appointed Faustinus, a Presbyter, 
and his successor, his Executor. The law compelled any one ap- 
pointed an Executor, to fulfil its troublesome and offensive du- 
ties. The Church, endeavoring to seclude Her Clergy from 
secular affairs as much as possible, forbade the dying to appoint 
any Presbyter or Bishop, under penalty of having their name 
removed from the diptychs, and of not permitting any obla- 
tions to be offered for their happy departure. He wrote also 
to Pomponius, Bishop of Dronysiacensis, in Byzacene, on the 
difficult subject of the treatment of the Virgins. To this cor- 
respondence is probably to be ascribed the Liber De Habitu 
Virginum. 

This part of the Church’s work required management and 
address. The difficulty, peculiar to that and the succeeding 
ages only, was evident, in its extent and its singularity. The 
Early Church had always paid a very great deference to the 
Virginal State. The temptations were so many, from her cor- 
rupt surroundings, that to take upon herself the dangers, the 
duties, and the work of a Virgin, gave a woman many privi- 
leges and deferences, which were readily granted. It was so 
highly commended above the married state, that many proba- 
bly took its vows, who knew not how Satan would therefore 
assail them. The spiritual pride, incident to all such vows, led 
them not to hesitate to expose themselves to temptations, by 
mingling more freely than needful in the amusements of the 
time, and even by frequenting the Public Baths. Happily, we 
have no parallel to the peculiar corruptions of the Pagan ages. 

Again, it took another form. There arose a practice, which 
gave occasion to Cyprian’s Letter, of the Deacons and Virgins 
living under the same roof, in a high transcendental communion. 
It is probable that this evil was just beginning; for we do not 
find any public notice of it in any Council earlier than Ancyra, 
(A. D. 315,) though it is mentioned among the charges against 
Paul of Samosata, (A. D. 269). It was frequently condemned 
by later Synods and Councils. St. Cyprian condemned it en- 
ergetically, as soon asit appeared. He directed Pomponius to 
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put the offenders under discipline, without reference to the 
truth of their assertions of purity, and to suspend the Deacon 
for a proper term from the Eucharist. If, when the period of 
discipline ended, the Virgin chose to marry, she could do so. 
If she preferred, she could remain still in the Sisterhood. But 
the Deacons and the Virgins must be separated. This Letter, 
probably, closes the year, A. D. 248-9. The Bishop seized the 
occasion to deliver the charge to the Virgins on Dress and 
Manner, making no mention of the affair at Dronysiacensis, 
but dexterously condemning their laxity, and the evils it entail- 
ed. In Carthage, the afterwards notorious Novatus was about 
to be tried for peculation, for maltreatment of his wife, and 
other charges, but proceedings were stayed by the storm of 
persecution which now burst upon the Church. It was not 
wholly unexpected. 

Decius had fairly secured to himself the Empire. He now 
set himself to extirpate the Sect of the Christians. It was to 
be done surely and thoroughly. By the terms of the Imperial 
Edict, the magistrates were to purge the taint, by the severest 
measures, fine, torture, and death, and were themselves held 
responsible for the execution of this order. The bloody work 
had already begun in Rome, by the martyrdom of Pope Fabian. 
Cyprian did not leave Carthage, till the popular outcry for him 
made it unsafe to remain. He had already decided on his 
course, and, undeterred by fear of being accused of cowardice, 
when the danger in Carthage became imminent, quietly with- 
drew to a safe retreat. From thence he sent, by safe hands, 
the famous Letters, which constitute, now, the best record of 
the Church’s Polity and Policy, in that hour of distress. They 
show us how the trial was borne. How nature and grace strove, 
with various results, in the characters of those She had gath- 
ered in Her fold. How the storm, which threatened to founder 
the Ship of the Church, was, by Gop’s mercy, weathered, 
when such a man as St. Cyprian was at the helm. Other Bish- 
ops, with like tact, but with less ability, doubtless managed 
their Dioceses well. Many preferred to remain and suffer mar- 
tyrdom, to encourage their flocks. It was not for himself alone, 
that St. Cyprian chose to avoid torture and death ; but for the 
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many interests of the broad jurisdiction committed to him. 
He held, that to flee was one way to confess CHRIST, not so 
glorious, but as sure; for the fugitive was exiled, and his prop- 
erty forfeited to the Imperial treasury. 

His Correspondence also furnishes us with the best weapons 
against the Romish Controversialist. Every fresh examina- 
tion but shows the utter inconsistency of the Papal claims, with 
the position and daily conduct of St. Cyprian. The very first 
Letters of this year, (249-50,) are a refutation of Roman pre- 
tensions. As almost every Church had done, Carthage had a 
mission in Rome, to care for the African sojourners there. 
These, at the time, were the Presbyters, Mosyes, and Maximus, 
and the Deacons, Nicostratus and Ruffinus. Others are after- 
wards mentioned as messengers, or transiently connected with 
the deputation. The very first Epistle assigned to this date 
(Ep. II.,) is from the absent Clergy to those at home, com- 
menting on the news of St. Cyprian’s retirement, which Cre- 
mentius brought, and exhorting them to be faithful shepherds, 
now that the chief pastor was absent. Crementius also carried 
back a Letter from the Roman Clergy to St. Cyprian, officially 
announcing the martyrdom of Fabian. His answer only re- 
mains. (Ep. III.)* Though there were many premonitions, yet 
the storm was sudden, because it was symmetrical in its deter- 
mined assault. 

The Christians seem to have had but little time for prepara- 
tion. No previous persecution was as generally cruel. Before, 
Bishops had amply provided a number of the more cautious 
and courageous Clergy, to minister to the Confessors and Mar- 
tyrs, to strengthen the weak and wavering, to prevent tuo great 
crowds of Christians collecting at the doors of the prisons, 
which might be dangerous, St. Cyprian did not neglect this 
duty. Five of the eight City Presbyters remained. The num- 





* We do not know if this conjecture has ever been hazarded, but we are con- 
vinced that a large part of the letters, headed, “to” or ‘‘from” the Roman Clergy, are 
to and from the Carthaginian Clergy at Rome. St. Cyprian advises them of the 
events of the day, and his action, and asks their consistorial vote. Would it not 
be unaccountable, if he should ask the assent of the Roman Consistory? The 
Cardinals never have ventured to demand that, whenever there was no pope, in 
their palmiest days. But it cannot be discussed in a foot note. 
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ber to be looked after, was much greater than at any former 
persecution. Whether the suddenness of the attack, the want 
of precaution, or the laxness of the past fourteen years of 
quiet, had weakened their courage, or because of all these rea- 
sons combined, many apostatized. But, as their apostasy was 
the result of terror, they who easily denied their Lorp sought 
restoration as easily. The danger, from their numbers, became 
imminent, lest too great a relaxation of proper discipline might 
follow. To avoid this, yet not to be too strict, demanded all 
the firmness and address St. Cyprian possessed. 

There were two parties, extremes beside, who had to be con- 
trolled, who were yet ready to make common cause with each 
other. The one party, were dangerous by their numbers, The 
other, by their vast and not undeserved influence, to which St. 
Cyprian gave due weight. The crowd of the Lapsed were dis- 
tinguished into three classes,—The Sacrijicati, who had offered 
sacrifice to Idols,—the Thurificati, who had offered incense 
only,—the Libellatici, who had purchased of the magistrate a 
false certificate (Libellus) that they had offered sacrifice or in- 
cense. The Lapsed were as greatly disgraced, as the Martyrs 
and Confessors were honored with unbounded veneration. Be- 
cause they had endured, with constancy, so great afflictions, 
the mere sight of which had terrified others into apostasy, their 
influence was scarcely limited. But the Confessors often mar- 
red this well earned honor, by a self-satisfied pride, and a grat- 
ification over their costly influence. This made them an “‘im- 
practicable” party. Here extremes met. The Lapsed, griev- 
ing over their inconstancy, cowardice, and deadly sin, anxious 
to be restored to the peace of the Church, had recourse to the 
Confessors and Martyrs, and, with tears and professions of 
humble repentance for their heinous crime, besought of them, 
and generally obtained, a ‘‘ Libellus Pacis,”—a certificate, too 
often amounting to a command, that the bearer should have 
the discipline, usually imposed, remitted, and be immediately 
restored to communion. The Clergy were a sort of middle 
party, who should have restrained the Confessors from grant- 
ing these “ Libelli” too readily. But they were apt to yield, 
often from the double pressure upon them, from the Lapsed 
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and from their congregations. Sometimes, perhaps, a Pres- 
byter would use his position, to gain his own ends for obtain- 
ing popularity. St. Cyprian strained every nerve to avert the 
threatening dangers. He had to soothe the wounded vanity of 
the more self- willed Confessors, and to show an equal enthusi- 
asm and appreciation of their merits. He wrote to prevent 
‘the Lapsed from being received, without a disciplinary proba- 
tion, urging them to delay, by every argument at his command, 
promising that each case should be decided duly and leniently. 
He pressed the Clergy to resist the clamors of the Lapsed, and 
the authority of the Libelli Pacis. 

The difficulty was greatly increased by the arrogance of the 
ignorant among the Confessors, over whom one Lucian had 
great influence. The Bishop had written to the Clergy,.to 
await his return, before admitting any to the Peace of the 
Church, and reprimanded those who had given way to the 
weight of the Martyrs, and the solicitations of the Lapsed. 
He also had addressed a Pastoral to the congregations, not to 
urge the reception of the fallen, till he could consult with them 
upon each particular case, and so avoid bringing reproach upon 
the Church, by admitting the undeserving too easily,—“ those, 
who had forfeited the Peace of Gop, should wait till Hr had re- 
stored peace to their mother, the Church.” Again, to the Mar- 
tyrs he wrote, praising their courage, and urging them, as they 
had upheld the Faith by their sufferings, not to sully it by an 
indiscriminate distribution of their certificates, commending 
those who had given them with a conditional reference to his 
decision in Council. He suggested that they should rather 
nominate (as it were) those whom they thought deserving com- 
miseration, and condemned the unadvised forms of some of the 
certificates. He wrote to such of the Lapsed as had referred 
their cause to him, with emphatic approval. Again, to the 
deput'es at Rome he addressed an account of the posture of 
affairs, and asking their vote. The Clergy at Carthage he di- 
rected, to receive such of the Lapsed as were in mortal, sickness 
or danger; and, even in extreme need, that it should be done 
by a Deacon. We cannot even faintly trace his energy, his 
tact, and powers of persuasion, in this hurried account. 
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In spite of all his efforts, some of the Confessors set his au- 
thority at defiance. Lucian, who possessed a sort of bulldog 
courage and endurance, under fearful tortures, made out many 
certificates in his own name, and for those of his fellow-suffer- 
ers, who could not write. He even made them in the name of 
a deceased Martyr, Paul, who, before his passion, (so writes 
Lucian to Celerinus, at Rome,) ‘‘while yet in the body, called 
me, and said, ‘ Lucian, in the presence of Curist I charge you, 
if any, after my summons hence, seeks for ‘ the Peace’ of you, 
give it in my name.’ §o all of us, whom Gop has designed to 
call to such trial, have, by this agreement, given letters of 
Peace to all applicants.” So he issued a ‘ Libellus Martyrum 
nomine, a Luciano scriptus.’ ‘“‘ Know, that we have given the 
Peace to all, of whose good conduct, since their fall, you may 
be assured. And it is our will, that this form be made known 
by you to all other Bishops. We would that you should main- 
tain peace with the sainted Martyrs. Written by Lucian in the 
presence of an exorcist and a reader.” 

This insolent form roused St. Cyprian’s indignation, and he 
immediately wrote to the Clergy, condemning it and the fac- 
tious Clergy who received it, and urging them to wait patiently 
till he could return and consult with them, how strictly Canon- 
ical discipline should be enforced. He also referred it to his 
Clergy at Rome. But news came, that they, too, were seized 
and imprisoned. To them, Cyprian wrote Letters of comfort 
and exhortation, which, for their beauty, we would gladly 
quote, did space permit. In return, they assured him of their 
constancy, and of the consolation his Letters had given them. 
Those in whom Cyprian was specially interested, included oth- 
ers, besides his legates. Celerinus, who had been a messen- 
ger, and who, possibly, may have been ordained just before 
setting out for Rome, if he is the same with the Celerinus St. 
Cyprian informs the people he has admitted reader, and gives 
him high praise as a Confessor, and the descendant of Confessors. 
This Celerinus, if it was the same, with others was now ina 
Roman dungeon, oppressed with a sorrow, not for himself, but 
for his two sisters. They had lapsed, at this terrible Easter, 
which he writes to Lucian he had hoped should be a happy 
Festival. He writes confusedly, as in great sorrow, but one 
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certainly did not fall, but was forced in the crowd on the Temple 
steps, and led up to sacrifice. Lucian, who was apparently his 
intimate friend, responded characteristically, of course granting 
a “ Libellus Pacis.” But his letter is the saddest of the collec- 
tion.—‘‘ Bassus at the mines, Mappalicus under torture, For- 
tunio in Prison, Paulus under torture, have died; Fortunata, 
Victorinus, Victor, Herennius, Credula, Herenna, Donatus, 
Firmus, Venustus, Fructus, Julia, Martial, Aristo, were, by 
Divine Permission, starved in prison. And you will soon hear 
that we have joined them.” After sending the greetings of 
many others, he adds, wearily, “and all the rest, whose names 
I have not written, for I am so weary.” His obstinacy in, per- 
haps, what he claimed as a right, is forgotten, in the glory of 
his noble death. 

The weary year wore on, with its struggle between pa- 
tient endurance and fiendish malice. St. Cyprian could only 
read the painful Letters he received, and answer them, often 
in grief, often to console or to exhort,—sometimes, to enthusias- 
tically relate the heroic examples of the Martyrs. For Map- 
palicus he seems to have felt an especially tender pride. Ina 
Letter, probably addressed te the Martyrs and Confessors of 
another city, he records his victory, as from the lips of an eye 
witness. Quoting Matthew x. 19, 20, he proceeds: ‘‘ The 
present combat afforded an evidence of this truth. A word, full 
of the Hoty Guost, broke from the mouth of the most bless- 
ed Martyr, Mappalicus, when he exclaimed to the Pro-Consul, 
from the midst of his tortures, ‘Z’o0-morrow thou shalt see a 
contest indeed.’ . . . . He exhibited the contest he had prom- 
ised ; he bore off the palm he deserved, and the servant of Gop 
received his crown in the height of the anticipated contest.” 
His retreat probably was not spent in mere Letter writing. The 
material, at least, of the charge, De Lapsis, and possibly of some 
of the other Essays, was then collected. The service of the 
Church, in his harborage, required that a Presbyter should be 
added to those probably with him, and two readers. The se- 
ries of Letters, which belong to this persecution, are thirty in 
number, and, with the implied gaps in the correspondence, as 
we have it, would exceed sixty. It is a proof of the wide 
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spread of Christianity at that period, to see a prominent Bish- 
op successfully concealed, yet able, with the means at his com- 
mand, to manage his wide jurisdiction, and even transmit Let- 
ters, by messengers, to Rome, in the midst of the fiercest per- 
secution the Church had yet endured. Nor only that, but to 
find a Schism maturing, in so fearful a time, which only needed 
the lightening of the common pressure to make its arrogant 
appearance, but multiplies the proof. The death of Decius 
put an end to that persecution. 

But a new cause of delay now appeared. It was the Schism 
of Novatus and Felicissimus, and was the result of the ill- 
feeling at Cyprian’s election, two years before. In the height 
of the persecution, Novatus, with others, had written, to ask 
him some impertinent questions regarding the Lapsed, to which 
he would give no answer then. Soon after this, Novatus had 
the Deacon, Felicissimus, appointed (constitutus) to his own 
Parish Church ‘on the Hill,’ apparently without St. Cyprian’s 
permission, Felicissimus seems now to have been the ostensi- 
ble leader in the ensuing difficulties, though Novatus was the 
real fomenter of the Schism. Novatus was surly, factious, 
charged with crimes, for which, but for the persecution, he 
would have been tried, and, probably, degraded. Felicissimus 
was under the like charges. When the troubles came on the 
Carthaginian Church, they remained, and used the opportu- 
nity of making common cause with each other. Though they 
are not mentioned by name, they may have been the ones who 
admitted the Lapsed too freely. St. Cyprian’s retreat afforded 
them a ready and popular charge. They pretended he had 
forfeited his Office, and they refused to obey his messengers, or 
to heed his mandates. They either drew into their position, or 
overrode, the five Presbyters who remained. It seems improb- 
able that there were so few, even allowing a full comple- 
ment of Deacons, and Readers, Sub-deacons, and Deaconesses 
to each Parish; but these eight are the only names mentioned 
in the correspondence. With such strength, Novatus was able 
to oppose Cyprian’s authority, and to delay his return. As the 
persecution slackened, he had sent two Bishops and two Pres- 
byters, with power to take the Church’s money, and disburse 
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to the sufferers, who had lost property or their tools, and to 
the widow. Felicissimus having, as Deacon, charge of the 
monies of his own Parish, at least, refused to render any ac- 
count of them, and threatened to refuse restoration, even to 
the dying, who might communicate with St. Cyprian. Nova- 
tus had, by this time, gone to Rome, as he is now almost 
wholly connected with the Schism of Novatian; and Felicissi- 
mus’s Schism was treated as a separate affair. 

Felicissimus’ bold threat over-reached itself and produced 
a re-action. He simply separated from the Catholic Church. 
St. Cyprian made the best use of his advantage. The Schism 
seems only to have been formidable, as it consisted of a majority 
of the City Clergy, who, before they could be brought under his 
authority, could give a great deal of annoyance, which he dex- 
terously avoided, by sending the Bishops Caldonius and Her- 
culaneus, with his Presbyters, Rogatianus and Numidicus, who 
turned against Felicissimus the false step he had committed, 
The gap in the series of Letters, leads us to conjecture that St. 
Cyprian proceeded at onve against the Deacon, leaving the five 
Presbyters to the proper Council. The two Bishops suspended 
Felicissimus, with such of the Laity as persisted to side with 
him,—Augendus, Repostus, Irene of Rutuli, Paula the seam- 
stress, Sophronius, and Solassius the vinegar-seller. 

St. Cyprian could now return, and, by his presence alone, 
restored order. His first care was the case of the Lapsed. A 
Council was speedily called, to deliberate about them. St. 
Cyprian delivered his Charge, (the De Lapsis,) which he com- 
posed during his retirement. His advice was somewhat modi- 
fied by the Council. They decided to receive the Libellatici as 
soon as practicable, without enforcing a penance, as he advised; 
but that the other Lapsed, according to their individual cases, 
should submit to proper discipline. Nor St. Cyprian, nor the 
Council, inclined to any undue harshness. 

Novatus had, during the session of the Council, returned, 
with Novatian’s emissaries, and announced, that Novatian had 
been elected Bishop of Rome, though report had already reach- 
ed Carthage, that Cornelius had been chosen. They strove, 
by insinuations, false reports, and unfair representations, to 
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procure a recognition of Novatian; but the Council refused to 
recognize anything but an official announcement, and despatch- 
ed messengers to Rome. The mere fact of Novatus’ connec- 
tion with the embassy, would have discredited it at Carthage. 
The Council adjourned till letters could arrive from Rome. 
Novatus’ influence was gone at home, and he was then identi- 
fied with Novatian’s Schism, into which he had seduced the 
Confessors and Clergy of Carthage, resident at Rome. St. 
Cyprian wrote to them, exhorting them to return to the Unity 
of the Church. All but the Deacon, Nicostracus, acknowl- 
edged their error, and were restored by Cornelius. 

Novatus, becoming a member of Novatian’s Schism, passes 
beyond our limits. The Carthaginian Council, apparently 
ignoring Novatus, proceeded to excommunicate Felicissimus 
and his faction. ‘These connected themselves with Privatus, 
of Lambesitana, who, having been deposed, was present, en- 
deavoring in vain to procure a re-hearing. Together they con- 
secrated one of their number, Fortunatus, and endeavored to 
palm him off on Cornelius, as the true Bishop of Carthage. This 
caused the same doubt at Rome, for some time, and Cornelius, 
much to St. Cyprian’s chagrin, was inclined to credit it. Be- 
fore the special messengers the Council had despatched to 
Rome could return, official evidence of Cornelius’ Consecration 
was received, and the re-assembled Council duly recognized him 
as Bishop of Rome. 

This confusion produced the De Unitate, which was com- 
posed in the midst of these troubles, and, with the De Lapsis, 
was sent to the legation at Rome. The Novatian party had 
set up one Maximus as a rival Bishop; but both Maximus and 
Fortunatus have only left their names. St. Cyprian gave him- 
self no concern about them. 

The little space for detail prevents us from speaking of the 
Primate’s enthusiasm, and of his Visions, which were given to 
him. Two, he circumstantially relates in his letters; a third 
warned him of his coming death. Nor have we mentioned his 
oft repeated rule, to do nothing without his Clergy, which was 
but the complement of the Ignatian maxim, and, indeed, he 
so urged it, to do nothing without the Bishop. Slight as this 
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sketch is, we still have shown something of his tact, zeal, and 
energy. There could be but little rest for him. He was busy 
restoring the confused order of the Church, when fresh troub- 
les broke out. . 

The plague, which had been scourging the other parts of the 
Empire, reached Carthage. The mortality was fearful. St. 
Cyprian describes it as a bloody flux, with fever, great debility, 
vomiting, and subsequent mortification. The loathsome dis- 
ease was so terrible, that the heathen abandoned their nearest 
and dearest to its ravages, without an effort to alleviate their 
sufferings; and those in health too often vainly fled to escape 
it. St. Cyprian called the Christians, and, with earnest ex- 
hortations, urged them to show their Faith and self-sacrifice. 
In obedience to his call, the several congregations organized 
systematic efforts to tend the sick, each doing his utmost, till 
the plague was spent, or passed on, The Church suffered se- 
verely in it. During its violence, St. Cyprian wrote his beau- 
tiful Tract, DE Mortairarte. 

Close on the heels of this scourge, and as its consequence, came 
a new persecution, under Gallus. In an excess or access of 
superstitious zeal, to restore the declining zeal toward the gods, 
he ordered expiatory sacrifices to ApoLtto Satvatori. The 
penalty for refusing to offer them, was exile. But the magis- 
trates were not as active as before, and St. Cyprian was not 
disturbed; though Cornelius was exiled, and soon died, and 
Lucius only succeeded him for five months. The persecution 
did not last long. To this date is assigned the Tract, Ad De- 
metrianum. Poole’s suggestion, that he was an imaginary 
opponent, on whom St. Cyprian could safely expend his indig- 
nation at the false allegations and absurdities commonly re- 
ceived against the Christians, is as plausible as any identifica- 
tion that has been conjectured. In this Tract he shows a close 
study of Tertullian’s Ad Scapulam. 

In this fall of 252, he sent to the Numidian Bishops one hun- 
dred thousand sestercia, (probably equal to fifty thousand dol- 
lars now, when we calculate the difference in the value of gold 
then and now,) for the ransom of the Christian captives lately 
carried off by the barbarians. This noble collection, made, he 
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tells them, at one effort in Carthage,—stil! more noble from the 
self-denial it involved, because of the recent troubles and con- 
fiscations in the persecutions,—is a convincing proof of the effi- 
ciency of the Apostolic practice of Weekly Offerings, and a 
common treasury. He also wrote to some Confessors, yet in 
prison, one of his stirring and consoling Letters, and to 
Fidus, the Conciliar decision on the time for Infant Baptism. 

At the opening of A. D. 253, Stephen was chosen to succeed 
Lucius. In the following May, Gallus was assassinated, and 
Valerius took the Empire. This year passed quietly, and was 
only marked by his Tract on Works and Charity. 

In the next year belongs the appeal of the Bishops of Spain 
to St. Cyprian, against Basilides, of Asturica, who had lapsed, 
and Martial, of Emerita, who had committed blasphemy, in 
the Decian persecution, for which the Spanish Church had de- 
posed them. Basilides had accompanied Martial to Rome, to 
protest against the Bishop who had been chosen to succeed 
him, and both together persuaded Stephen to recognize them 
as rightful Bishops of the Sees which they had forfeited. The 
Spanish Church opposed the weight of St. Cyprian’s name 
against the influence of St. Stephen. The African Council of 
thirty-seven Bishops strengthened, with their deliberate opin- 
ion, the original decision of the Spanish Church. 

It does not fall within the plan of this Article, to more than 
mention the controversy between St. Stephen and St. Cyprian, 
about the beginning of this year, which lasted for three years, 
without cessation. It had begun between Stephen and the 
Asiatic Churches, which had Synodically affirmed its preceding 
custom of baptizing all who conformed to the Catholic Church, 
from the various heretical bodies. St. Cyprian was afterwards 
drawn into the quarrel, in which he stoutly maintained the 
Eastern practice, with more than proper Christian vehemence- 
But in this, St. Stephen was not inferior. 

It is difficult, among different arrangements of the imperfect 
correspondence, to ascertain what Letters belong to this part 
of his life, besides those whose business character determines their 
date. About this time, or a little earlier, St. Cyprian wrote 
his celebrated Letter to Caecilius, upon the Cup of the Eucha- 
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rist. It has played an important part in many controversies, 
by the use made of the arguments to be inferred from it. But 
its precise purpose was, to establish the Apostolic usage of 
mingling Water with the Wine, according to the Lorp’s Tra- 
dition. As our quotations must necessarily be few, and it is our 
object to show the temper and mode of thought St, Cyprian 
pursued, to leave to graver efforts his acknowledged doctrine,— 
we will quote a few disjointed paragraphs, begging the reader’s 
pardon for the interruptions in the extract :— 


“Thou knowest we are taught, that in offering the Cup, the tra- 
dition of the Lorp is to be kept, nor can ought be done otherwise 
than the Lorp first did for us: so that the Cup, which is offered in 
remembrance of Him, is Wine, mingled with Water. For when 
Curist saith, I am the true Vine, the Blood of Curist is not Wa- 
ter, but Wine. Nor can possibly His Blood, by which we are re- 
deemed, be in the Cup, when the Wine of the Chalice, by which 
the Blood of Curisr is exhibited, is wanting, Wuo is foretold in 
Holy Scripture asa Sacrament and atestimony. §2. Nor is there 
need, beloved Brother, to prove by many arguments, that Baptism 
is ever signified by the term Water, and that we should so under- 
stand it. When the Lorp, Who, by coming, manifested the truths 
of the Cup and Baptism, ordained to believers that faith-giving 
Water,—the Water of eternal life—to be given in Baptism, Hr 
also taught, by the example of His authority, that the Cup should 
be mingled of Wine and Water. Taking the Cup on the day of 
His Passion, Hx blessed and gave to His disciples, and said “drink 
ye all of it, for this is My Blood of the New Testament, which is 
shed for you and for many for the remission of sins. But I say 
unto you, I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the Vine, un- 
til I drink it new with you in My Faruer’s Kingdom.” (S. Matt. 
XXvVi., 27-29,) where we find the mingled Cup which the Lorp 
offered, and which Wine He said was His Blood. Whence it 
appears, that the Blood of Curist could not be offered, if the Wine 
of the Chalice be wanting, nor the sacrifice of the Lorp be legiti- 
mately offered, unless our Oblation and Sacrifice responds to the Pas- 
sion. But how shall we drink New Wine of the fruit of the Vine 
in Curist’s Kingdon, if, in the sacrifice of Gop the FarnEr and 
of Curist, we offer no Wine, nor mingle the Cup of the Lorp 
according to the Lorp’s tradition. c. 9. For, as Curist bare us 
all, Wuo also bore our sins, we see the people shadowed in the 
Water, and, in the Wine, the blood of Christ exhibited. When, 
then, Water is mingled in the Cup with Wine, the people are joined 
to Curist, and the multitude of Believers is joined and bound to 
Him, in Whom they they have believed ; which binding and joining 
of Water and Wine is mingled in the Cup of the Lorp, so that the 
commixture cannot be separated into its parts, whence, nothing 
can divide from Christ, the Church (i. e. the people fixed in the 
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Church,) continuing faithfully and firmly in that She has believed, 
quite as personal love clings and remains. Thus, in consecrating 
the Lord’s Cup, Water alone cannot be offered, as also, neither 
Wine alone. For if Wine alone is offered, then is the Blood of 
Curist without us; if Water only, then the people without Curist. 
When both are mingled and conjoined with a confused mixture, 
then a spiritual and celestial Sacrament is perfected. § 13th. 


We have chosen these extracts because of the celebrity of this 
Letter. The correspondence was not so active, (except with spe- 
cial reference to the controversy) during the remaining four 
years of St. Cyprian’s life. But to this space are given several 
of his tracts, which we would prefer to class as Homilies or 
Charges. Beginning with the De Mortalitate, which begins 
the limits of this last part of his life, we have, in the same 
year, the De Opere et Eleemosynis in 256, De Bono Patientic, 
De Zelo et Livore. In 257, De Exhortatione Martyrit. They 
show an evident study of his master, Tertullian. They are 
very practical, but show much finish of style. 

In A. D. 257, persecution began under the Emperors Vale- 
rian and Gallienus. The proconsul Aspasius Paternus sum- 
moned St. Cyprian to the Tribunal, and ordered him to offer 
sacrifice to the gods. The Primate’s answer was, ‘‘I am a 
Christian and a Bishop ; I acknowledge no other gods but 
One, Only, True Gop, Who made Heaven, and Earth and all 
that therein is. This is He, Whom we Christians serve, to 
Whom we pray night and day for ourselves, for all men, and for 
the prosperity and happiness of the Emperors.” The Procon- 
sul sentenced him to be banished to Curubis, on a peninsula in 
the Pentapolitan Province. He then demanded of him alist of 
his Bishopsand Presbyters. Cyprian replied immediately, that 
the Imperial Law forbade any one from turning informer. 
The Proconsul answered he would soon himself find them out, 
and announced that all illegal assemblies (meaning the servi- 
ces in the Churches and in the Cemeteries) must be broken up, 
under penalty of death on the offenders. Cave quaintly says, 
“The good man told him, that the best way was to do as he 
was commanded.” He was then carried to Curubis, from 
whence he wrote his exhortations to the Confessors, in the 
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mines, his fellow Bishops, and received several answers. At 
the same time he wrote to the Confessors in prison.* 

He also wrote his Exhortation for Martyrdom for Fortu- 
natus, gathering up his own energies, and recalling the Scrip- 
ture, by which he had strengthened others, for his own Con- 
fession and Death. For he, who had so often prepared others 
for martyrdom, and applauded their constancy and faith with 
lofty enthusiam, must not be found wanting. 

On the day he reached Curibis, he had a Vision of a lofty 
young man, who seemed to lead him to the Judgment Hall be- 
fore the Proconsul, who appeared to be writing. The youth, 
looking on the tablets, made a sign to St. Cyprian, by striking 
the edge of one hand on the wrist of the other, that the Pro- 
consul was recording the sentence of decapitation against him. 
St. Cyprian thought he pleaded earnestly for a days’ respite, 
which was granted. From this Vision he concluded, that, at 
the end of a year, he would be beheaded. He waited patiently 
the coming time of his departure, occupying himself with 
his correspondence, and hearing of the increasing fury of the 
persecution. Again we see the extent of the Church and her 
power, when we know that St. Cyprian, apparently cut off from 
ordinary means of communication, could yet keep himself in- 
formed of the Imperial measures in Rome, and could write to 
a colleague, of early and authentic intelligence of Valerian’s 
increasing cruelty, and of the martyrdom of Pope Xystus and 
four of his Deacons. The proof of this extended secret asso- 
ciation, which continually met the administrators of the Impe- 
rial Police, were the real cause, doubtless, of the persecutions, 
quite as much as hatred or a desire to gain popularity. The first 
edict only ordered banishment. The second edict, at the close 
of the year, added the death of the Clergy, and the confisca- 
tion of the property of the Christians of the Senatorial rank. 
But the multitudes were not proceeded against. 

Pope Xystus had suffered on the eighth before the ides of Au- 
gust. Cyprian had ere this returned to Carthage, and was oc- 
cupying the same gardens in which he had written his Letters 
to Donatus, and wrote now (August-September) to Secessus 





* Bishop Pearson refers this letter to the first of St. Cyprian’s correspondence. 
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the intelligence above mentioned. Aspasius Paternus was 
succeeded by Galerius Maximus, who recallec Cyprian and 
guarded him in these gardens, which had come back into the 
Bishop’s possession after he had sold them for the relief of the 
poor. There he waited daily till he should be summoned. It 
was told him, that the ‘ Frumentarii,’ a class of Imperial offi- 
cers, were going to take him to Utica to the Proconsul for ex- 
cution. Anxious to suffer at home, he concealed himself till the 
absent Proconsul returned, when he surrendezed himself by ap- 
pearing in his gardens again. Many of his influential friends 
urged him yet to escape, but he steadily refused. 

Soon the officers came to arrest him, He was kept awaiting 
the Proconsul’s pleasure for a night, in the Palace gardens at 
Sextus, the country residence, where a repast was prepared for 
him and he was treated with courtesy. All night the Christians 
crowded without the Palace. Early the next morning he was 
taken into the Proconsul’s apartments. While waiting in an 
ante-chamber, he seated himself accidentally upon a seat, over 
which had been thrown a linen cloth, the usual covering of the 
Episcopal Cathedra,—and so, remarks Pontius, even in the 
hour of his passion he was officially seated. A soldier offered 
him a handkerchief, which he declined, with a remark on the 
folly of carefully remedying evils that last but an hour. At 
last Galerius ascended the judgment seat, and the Bishop was 
brought before him and the examination began. 

‘ Art thou Thascius Cyprian ?’ 

‘I am.’ 

‘ Art thou he who hath borne the highest offices of their 
religion among the Christians ?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘ The most sacred Emperors have commanded that you offer 
sacrifice.’ 

‘T will not offer sacrifice.’ 

‘ Be persuaded for your own sake.’ 

‘Do as thou hast received orders ; for me, in so just a 
cause, no persuasion can move me.’ 

The sentence then was pronounced. ‘Thou hast lived long 
in impiety, and hast made thyself the centre of a band of pes- 
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tilent conspirators ; thou hast acted as an enemy to the gods 
and to the sacred laws of Rome ; neither the pious and most au- 
gust princes, Valerianusand Gallienus, nor the most noble Ceesar 
Valerian, have been able to recall you to a dutiful adherence 
to religion. Since then thou art convicted as the author and 
instigator of so many iniquities, thou shalt become an exam- 
ple to those whom thou hast seduced; the authority of the 
laws shall be vindicated by thy blood. Let Thascius Cyprian 
be beheaded.’ 

St. Cyprian replied,—‘ Thank Gop.’ 

He was led away to an open field, large crowds following 
him, the Christians crying, ‘Let us die with him,’—+he heathen 
looking on. He then removed his upper garments and gave 
them to his Deacons, then knelt in prayer. When he arose, 
he tied the bandage over his eyes himself, and bade the Pres- 
byter Julian and a sub-deacon of the same name to bind his 
hands. To the executioner, he left twenty-five gold pieces. 
He then bowed his head to the fatal stroke. His body, after 
being exposed to the gaze of the heathen all day, was buried 
at night in the Mappalian Way. Two Churches afterwards 
marked the places of his martyrdom and grave. 

Not faultless in his personal character, for he was a man, 
yet so wrapped in the welfare of the Catholic Church, that 
everything personal and private was merged in that absorb- 
ing care, St. Cyprian stands forth, as the model working 
Bishop of his own time. Enthusiastic, self-sacrificing, untiring, 
he demanded of others the same. And he had the rare fa- 
culty of obtaining this same enthusiam and self-denial. He 
was the leader of the age. 


Disserit, eloquitur, tractat, docet, instruit, prophetat : 
Nee Lybiz populos tantum regit ; exit usque in ortum 
Solis, et usque obitum: Gallos fovet ; imbuit Britannos ; 
Presidet Hesperiz ; Curistum serit ultimis Hiberis. 
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Arr. VIIL—EDITORIAL VALEDICTORY. 


Wits the present number of the AMERICAN QUARTERLY 
CuurcH ReviEw the connection of the subscriber with the 
work, as its responsible Editor, terminates. He has not taken 
this step without the most careful consideration, nor except 
upon the clearest convictions of duty. His relations to the 
Review, so long continued, will, he hopes, justify him in the 
utterance of a few plain words in parting with his readers. 

It is now more than twenty years since the idea of the 
Church Review was first conceived. He was then Rector of a 
Parish in Connecticut, to which he was bound by the strongest 
ties of duty and affection. It was theold Parish of Dr. Mans- 
field, a Parish planted as early as 1740 by one of the Missiona- 
ries of the Venerable Society, and of which Dr. Mansfield, to 
whom the subscriber claims a family relationship, was Rector 
seventy-two years. This Parish, after many sad vicissitudes, was 
apparently just beginning to put on new strength, and to en- 
ter upon a future of great usefulness and prosperity. In Jan- 
uary, 1847, in a casual conversation with the Rev. James Mac- 
Kay, then Assistant Minister of Trinity Church, New Haven, 
Conn., the subject of a Church Review was introduced. Mr. 
MacKay, a Scotchman by birth, a graduate of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, was an accomplished Classical scholar, an elegant and 
vigorous writer, and acute thinker, and had had considerable 
experience as an Editor. The subscriber had published a few 
small works, which had been well received by the Church. The 
idea of a Review was not forgotten by either of us; and, 
at a subsequent interview, the outline of a plan of such a 
Periodical was sketched, and the general principles on which 
it should be conducted were agreed upon, and we then together 
visited Hartford, Conn., to lay the whole matter before our 
Bishop, the late Presiding Bishop Brownell; in whose judg- 
ment we felt that we might place the most implicit confidence. 
The venerable Bishop examined our plan carefully, and sur- 
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prised both of us, by the warmth with which he entered into 
our project, and the clearness with which he grasped the whole 
enterprise in its minutest details. He bid us prosecute the un- 
dertaking thoroughly, and promised us all the assistance in 
his power. By his advice, we consulted the leading Clergy 
of Hartford and vicinity; and the late Rt. Rev. Bishop Bur- 
gess and the learned Dr. Jarvis not only approved of the en- 
terprise, and predicted its success, but pledged themselves to 
aid it by their personal contributions. Dr. Jarvis redeemed 
his pledge most faithfully, even to the very last; he never de- 
clined a request to contribute, and a series of Articles by him 
on Romanism were not only suited to the exigencies of those 
exciting times, but they possess apermanent value. Besides the 
valuable papers which Bishop Burgess contributed during his 
lifetime, we are now publishing a series of Articles from his 
pen, those exquisite photographs of history, which are worthy 
of his reputation, and which the kindness of his family has 
placed in our hands for insertion in the Review. 

At this point, however, in the inception of the undertaking, 
an obstacle presented itself, which seemed insurmountable. 
Mr. MacKay removed from New Haven, and our joint labors 
in the Review became impracticable. We had already issued 
our Prospectus, and sent it to all the Bishops of the American 
Church, then twenty-seven in number, for their counsel and ap- 
probation. Nearly all of these replied promptly and approv- 
ingly; several of them, with great warmth. Sixteen of those 
twenty-seven Bishops, have been called from the scene of their 
labors and prayers, and now sleep inJesus. But their letters 
on that occasion are before us, and we shall never forget the 
encouragement and strength which the kind messages of CHASE, 
and Duane, and Orry, and HensHaw, and Cosss, and Frrz- 
MAN, and others imparted to us. The plan seemed to have ad- 
vanced too far to be now abandoned, and yet the subscriber 
shrank from the labors and responsibilities which now rested 
upon him alone. He knew that he had no such reputation in 
the Church, as would justify an appeal to its confidence in such 
an undertaking as this. He was conscious also that nearly all 
his special studies had been directed to a preparation for work 
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of another kind, He had already begun to appreciate some- 
thing of the requirements of an Editor of a Church Review, 
and the difficulties of various kinds which must needs be over- 
come. At one point he yielded to a feeling of discouragement, 
and came to the full determination to abandon the whole pro- 
ject; and one of the happiest hours of his life was that, in 
which he thought he had found relief from responsibilities 
which he dared not assume. Friends, however, interposed, and 
presented considerations of such a nature that he was induced 
to give the matter a reconsideration; and at length, with great 
reluctance and hesitation and with much self-distrust, he com- 
mitted himself to the work of establishing and carrying on a 
Church Review. If there was ever a work of duty, and of 
faith, this was one. 

The enterprise led, as he supposed it must, to a separation 
from his Parish, and to a partial withdrawal from the duties of 
his profession as a Minister of Curist. He removed at once 
to New Haven and devoted himself to his new and untried 
duties. He now sought the assistance of the late Rev. Dr. A. 
B. Chapin, whose attainments in Church History, and whose 
experience as an Editor, promised the aid which was so much 
desired. The First Number of the First Volume was issued 
under the joint direction of the subscriber and the Rev. Dr. 
Chapin. Here, however, new difficulties arose. It was at once 
found to be utterly impracticable to conduct the Review, except 
under the control of one responsible head. Questions were 
constantly arising, where diversity of opinion was honestly en- 
tertained, and where prompt and positive action could not be 
secured without the sacrifice of judgment and of conscious duty 
on one side or the other. The Rev. Dr. Chapin immediately 
withdrew from all Editorial responsibility; but, as our let- 
ters show, there was never the slightest interruption of our 
mutual friendship and confidence; he still continued to render 
most valuable assistance to the work, and, up to the time of his 
death, he was a frequent contributor to its pages. 

We need not sketch the history of the Review for the next 
few years. Its subscription list gradually increased; several of 
the ablest and best writers of the Church contributed with more 
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or less regularity for its columns; it sought, more and more, 
unity of plan and directness of aim in the accomplishment of 
its great end as a Church Review, amid the peculiar dangers 
and tendencies of the country, the age, and times in which 
its lot was cast. The careful reader of its pages knows with 
what earnestness the following subjects have been freely dis- 
cussed:—Romanism and Rationalism in all their pretensions 
and bearings; Political Puritanism; Free Churches; the See 
Bishoprick, Small Dioceses, the Division of our unwieldy over- 
grown Dioceses, and the Provincial System; the Harmony of 
Science and Revelation; Modern Positive Philosophy; the in- 
tegrity of King James’ Version of the Bible; Church Missions 
and Church Work; Church Unity; Parties in the Church; 
American Ecclesiastical History; and last of all, Ritualism. 
On some of these subjects, and those not the least important, 
we have abundant reason to know that the Review has not la- 
bored in vain. 

In the very first Volume of the Review, we announced the 
general principles on which the work should be conducted, in 
the following words. 


“The Church Review was established upon the broad basis of 
the Catholic Creeds. Its spirit was designed to be like the true 
spirit of the Catholic Church, comprehensive and tolerant: in mat- 
ters of epinion allowing of latitude; in matters of Faith, contend- 
ing with unyielding firmness. With the Prayer Book as its expo- 
nent of Scriptural Truth and Order, it adopts not the Shibboleths 
of any school or party; and would aim at uniting more closely 
all who rally heartily around the authorized standards of our most 
Holy Faith. Our motto has been, in the language of St. Augustine, 
“in essentials, Unity; in non-essentials, Liberty; in all things, 
Charity.” A basis less comprehensive than this, is necessarily per- 
vaded by a contracted and sectarian spirit.” 

“Tt will not, however, be supposed that this tolerant spirit, which 
it is designed shall pervade our pages, can be suffered to degen- 
erate into indifference concerning questions of Faith and Order; 
nor must it be mistaken for that Latitudinarianism, now so increas- 
ingly prevalent, which sacrifices acknowledged verities for an im- 
aginary and unreal Unity; a Unity of mere negations, instead of 
that only basis of Unity provided for the Church, or adequate to 
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her wants, viz., the Catholic Faith and Order, witnessed in the 
Creeds and Practices of the Apostolic Church.” 


We put it to our readers, if that promise, written almost 
twenty years ago, has not been steadfastly and religiously 
fulfilled. 

While the Churchly character and objects of the Review 
have never been lost sight of in its management, yet the scope 
of the work has gradually been enlarged, and general Litera- 
ture, in all its departments, has occupied no small share of at- 
tention; indeed, this characteristic of the Review has been its 
most attractive feature to a large number of its warmest 
friends, 

In looking back upon the last twenty years of the Church’s 
history, we cannot but be arrested by the marvellous change 
which has taken place, in almost everything which pertains to 
her well-being. Twenty years ago, the excitement of what 
was termed the “‘ Oxford Tract Controversy” had scarcely be- 
gun to subside. The Church was then in process of being gra- 
ciously delivered, by the exodus of a band of apostates num- 
bering over thirty in all, who went at last out from us, “ to their 
own place,” because they were not of us. The Church had 
then twenty-seven Bishops in all, and about thirteen hundred 
Clergy. The Venerable Kemper had fifteen Clergy in the 
Wisconsin, and five in the Iowa, Mission. In 1847, the Do- 
mestic Committee reported an income of about twenty-three 
thousand, and the Foreign Committee of about thirty thousand 
dollars. The Church had begun to be not only nominally, but 
really, alive. She had taken her stand as a Missionary 
CuurcH, but the Missionary pulse was slow and feeble, and 
the current of Church life and Church principle lacked volume 
and force. 

Contrast all this with the Church, as she stands before us 
to-day. She is not even now half awake to her responsibility. 
Not a tenth part of her wealth and influence has been reached, 
in the remotest degree. She does not fully realize, either her 
duties, or her dangers. She is assailed by foes without and by 
treachery within. She lacks, too much, the jealous sensibility, 
the inflexible firmness, the whole-hearted devotion of a true 
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loyalty to her Risen and Ascended Heap, Whose Commission 
she bears. And yet, notwithstanding all this, the last twenty 
years have been an epoch, in her history, of marvellous growth. 
In numbers, in strength, in the Christian manliness with which 
she is meeting the tremendous issues of the day and hour in this 
New World, where the Great Social Problem is to be solved for 
the weal or for the woe of Mankind—tried by this test, the 
Church in the last twenty years has made wonderful advances. 
She has now forty-five Bishops and over twenty-six hundred 
Clergy. Her noble andresolute band of Missionary Bishops, her 
two hundred and twenty ordained Missionaries in the Domestic 
field, at two hundred and forty-eight Missionary stations, an 
annual income, (including $75,000 given to Missionary Bishops) 
of over $189,000; her twenty-one ordained Missionaries in the 
Foreign field, with a large corps of teachers, and an annual in- 
come, as just reported, of about $81,352; the magnitude of va- 
rious Diocesan operations, and the energy with which they are 
prosecuted; surely all these are gratifying proofs of real life 
and of substantial and rapid growth. 

There is another proof of Church growth, not so palpable, 
but not less decisive. In the clear enunciation of Church 
Doctrine, and a more appreciative view of Christ’s Mystical 
Body, and its mission in the work of saving men; in all that 
distinctly appertains to her, such as Church Order, Church 
Worship, Church Architecture, Church methods of activity, 
Church Education, Colleges and Schools—in all these respects 
the change in the last twenty years has been most marked, 
Even outside of the Church, her influence has been distinctly 
felt; so that now, in such things as organs, Liturgies, Archi- 
tecture, vestments and decorations, there has been an advance 
in public sentiment, which is not less surprising than promising. 
Without arrogance we may say, that, in all these respects, we 
have done what we could in our sphere to incite and direct the 
Church’s onward progress. 

We now come to another crisis in the history of the Review 
At the beginning of the year 1861, it had, for the first time, 
become practicable to remove the work from New Haven to 
New York. This change in the place of publication had long 
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been desired and anticipated, as it seemed sure to give us new 
and important facilities in conducting a Review which aimed 
at a national reputation and influence. Our business arrange- 
ments were all completed, and we had just removed to our new 
quarters, when the terrible storm of Civil War burst upon the 
Country. Its immediate effect upon the Review was terribly 
disastrous. In all the Southern, and in most of the Middle 
and Western States, there was an almost total loss of subscri- 
bers, and of nearly all that was due on the Review. It was 
well nigh impossible to make collections everywhere, especially 
with the high rates of exchange on New York, ranging at one 
time from 25 to 70 percent. discount. Public credit was sha- 
ken, and gloom and uncertainty overclouded every branch of 
business. Large numbers of Periodicals were compelled to sus- 
pend publication, and it became to us a serious question, 
whether it was even possible to weather the storm, and whether 
it was advisable to make the attempt. At this crisis a consul- 
tation of a few friends was invited. Their cheering words re- 
stored our confidence, and, at their suggestion, a plan of Life 
Subscribers was adopted for the purpose of raising ready money, 
and the publication of the Fourteenth Volume was made to 
extend over a period of two years. At the expiration of this 
time our subscription list had begun to increase again, and 
vigorous efforts were now made to greatly enlarge it, which 
proved successful; and the Review has now attained a position 
and a circulation, which, it is believed, places the work above 
all possible contingencies of this sort. 

There is another test of the success of the Review, on which 
it does not become us to speak, and on which our readers can 
judge for themselves. We believe its literary standard has 
been constantly rising; it certainly has drawn around it a corps 
of contributors, second to no men in the country, for scholar- 
ship and ability; and the judgments, passed upon the Review 
in this Country and in England, are all that our highest ambi- 
tion could desire. From a large amount of similar testimony, 
we cite the following :— 


“The (London) Churchman, of a late date, said: “ We fear that 
the American Quarterly Church Review is not so well known in 
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this country as it deserves to be. No where else do we meet with 
so comprehensive a survey of the progress, the aspirations, and the 
difficulties in the way of the Church in the United States. The 
Review contains, in the first place, the usual papers, which make up 
our idea of a Quarterly Journal, short Notices, &c., &c. The pa- 
pers, Ecclesiastical, historical and literary, which are most of them 
ably written, open to the reader fresh views and ideas, with which 
it would be well if English Churchmen were more familiar.” 


The London Clerical Journal says: “The Church Review and 
Ecclesiastical Register, is an advocate of the principles of the An- 
glican Church among our American brethren. Its contents are 
varied in subject and lofty in tone, and could hardly fail to satisfy 
the most Orthodox among us, that the Church is making way 
among our secular brethren in the States. * * * Asa 
skillful and gentlemanly advocate of the necessity for an American 
Church, we heartily welcome the Church Review on this side the 
Atlantic. Its interest in our proceedings is evidenced by the large 
amount of space it devotes to intelligence of the progress of the 
established Church in England.” 


The London Literary Churchman says: “This is, decidedly, 
the best Church Periodical in the United States,—the best, not only 
on account of its sound Church principles, but on the score also of 
literary ability.” 

The North American Gazette (Phil.) says: “The Review takes 
the Orthodox side of every theme, and presents it, with an abund 
ance of knowledge, and clearness of description, which cannot be 
readily surpassed. Those who are devoted to current religious lit- 
erature, will find the Quarterly Church Review invaluable, whether 
they agree or disagree with its distinctive denominational teach- 
ings.” 

The Round Table (New York) says: “The Church Review is a 
Quarterly, and the centre of the highest published wisdom among 
the Episcopalians. It has always maintained an excellent position 
for scholarly writing, and most of the Bishops have been contribu- 
tors.” 

The Church Journal says: “The Church Review for July is one 
of the best Numbers ever issued. There is not a poor Article in 
it, while several are remarkable for power.” 


The Conn. Churchman says: “The Review has been one of the 
most efficient agencies in upholding sound doctrine in the Church. 
Reaching and influencing, as it does, the minds of our principal 
Clergy and Laity, and, through them, the whole body, its power for 
good is beyond coat computation. Its Editor wisely permits the 
expression of a considerable diversity of opinion in his pages, while 
securing soundness in the Faith.” 


The Gospel Messenger (W. N.Y.) says: “This is a noble Num- 
ber of a Quarterly that is doing a most important and constantly 
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augmenting service to the Church. Amid all the clouds and dust 
of conflicting opinion in our day, so calculated to confuse and be- 
wilder even Journalism, there is a remarkably uniform clearness, 
perspicuity, sound conservative sense and judgment, about the tone 
and conduct of this Review, that makes it eminently satisfactory 
and trustworthy throughout the whole Church.” 

“This Review is rising to a reputation that is recognized, even 
in England, as a Quarterly that gives the best thought of the 
American Church, and is showing, too, a minuteness of learning 
and investigation, worthy even of the student life of Europe. 
This Review should be in the Libraries of all our Clergy and prin- 
cipal Laity. It ought not to be said, that the Church papers of 
England appreciate it better than we do ourselves.” 


The American Churchman (Chicago) says: “The Book Notices 
are, as usual, exceedingly able. In truth, this department of the 
Review is, to us, about the most readable and interesting of any. 
These notices sometimes rise to the dignity of real Reviews; and 
the very shortest show insight, and incisive clearness of statement.” 

We have a right to quote such language, in proof that the 
Review has not altogether failed to do its appropriate work. 

We do not sunder our connection with the Review without, 
for many reasons, the deepest regret. Having known it in 
its very conception, having watched over it, with all a pa- 
rent’s solicitude, for twenty years, having identified ourselves 
with it, amid all its varied fortunes, we frankly confess, 
that it is not without emotion that we now transfer it to 
other hands. But a score of years, and these the best years 
of our life, of anxiety, and labor, and drudgery, are, we believe, 
the full measure of Editorial duty to which we are called ; and 
we are, besides, unmistakably reminded, that, if we are to hope 
for anything like vigorous health, we must exchange such con- 
stant confinement for more active employment. 

To some of our friends, who would dissuade us from the 
step which we are taking, we beg to say, that the amount 
of labor which we have expended upon the Review no one can 
appreciate, except by experience. For many years we were 
really, as well as nominally, our own publishers, and attended, 
personally, to all the business of the Review. Until our remo- 
val to New York, we kept the books of the Review, made out 
its bills, and signed the receipts. Of the Editorial labor, the 
Notices of Books, and the Summaries of Home and Foreign 
Intelligence, have always, with rare exceptions, been by the 
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pen of the Editor. In the contribution of Articles, it has 
always been our aim to secure such a corps of contributors, as 
that we might, if we chose, be relieved entirely of this labor ; 
and yet we have written, more or less, for almost every issue 
of the work; and, more than once, on an emergency, we have 
furnished three of the six Articles published in a Number; 
besides the careful supervision of all the matter inserted. We 
may add, that an Editor’s care and labor are often as severely 
taxed, and his wisdom as closely tested, by what does not ap- 
pear in his pages, as by what is actually admitted. Surely, no 
one will say, that, after twenty years of such service, we have 
not a right to seek for relief. 

The way having been providentially opened for such a change, 
we have not felt at liberty to decline it. The entire Editorial 
control of the Review will now pass into the hands of the Rev. 
Joun M. Leavirr. Though he is personally unknown to many 
of our readers, we take pleasure in assuring them, that he will 
bring to his Editorial duties, ripe scholarship and culture, thor- 
oughly literary tastes and habits, untiring industry, and sincere 
devotion to the duties of his arduous and responsible post. We 
ought to say, and we do say, distinctly, that Mr. Leavitt thor- 
oughly understands the ground which the Review has hitherto 
occupied, and that in its conduct there will be no essential change 
in its character. More than this neither ourselves nor our read- 
ers have any right or wish to demand. Weshall still retain, for 
the present, some connection with the Review; our labors on it 
and for it are not altogether ended; the very ablest of its con- 
tributors will still, as before, appear upon its pages; and we 
most urgently request all its subscribers to continue to give 
to the work their confidence and codperation. Indeed, with 
the new life and energy which the Editorial change will 
assuredly develop, the readers of the work may well look for a 
variety, vigor, and freshness, and a still higher literary tone, 
which shall leave to them no possible cause for regret. So let 
it be. We will rejoice in the prosperity of the Review, and we 
predict for it, under its new management, a career of honor 
and of influence, such as shall be more worthy of its name and 
pretensions, 
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In taking our leave of the Review as its Editor, we cannot 
sunder our relation with its subscribers, without a parting word. 
Not a few of them have been with us from the very beginning. 
Of some of these,-we have never seen the faces; but their 
kind words have, for twenty years, been most gratefully wel- 
comed and cherished, and we have learned to regard them with 
the same feelings of love and confidence, as the Pastor of 
Christ’s Flock looks upon the faces of his devoted Congrega- 
tion. They will forgive this expression of the sincerest feel- 
ings of our heart. 

Our most grateful acknowledgments we beg to tender to the 
noble band of Contributors, one and all, who have done so much 
to give to the Review the position and influence which it has 
already attained. Our published list of writers will indicate 
the amount of careful labor, which several of these gentlemen 
have bestowed in sustaining the work. In this list of contrib- 
utors we find the names of twenty-three Bishops of the Church. 

Especially do we here, publicly and most gratefully, return 
our thanks to the Rt. Reverend, the Bishop of Connecticut, 
who has been, from the very first, the steadfast friend of the 
Review; who has never withheld his counsel, and, although he 
has never assumed the slightest degree of responsibility, yet 
his valuable contributions, on many most important subjects, 
have done much to give interest and permanent worth to our 
pages. 

To our Brethren of the Press, who have so ably and heartily 
seconded our labors, we owe an acknowledgment which we have 
no words to express. The Press has become one of the might- 
iest elements of power, in all the varied mevements of the 
present age; and they alone, who are called to wield it for the 
Church’s sake, can appreciate the peculiar difficulties which 
attend such a position. The commendation of these, our breth- 
ren, will always be one of our pleasantest recollections. 

One word more. If, in the ardor of discussion; if, in assail- 
ing what we believed to be error, or in defending what we be- 
lieved to be truth; if, in opposing measures which we regarded 
as revolutionary and ruinous to the Church’s best interests, we 
have employed language which has been just cause of offence ;— 
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to all such persons, we make our sincere apology. There are 
times and occasions, when silence is treachery. There are des- 
perate diseases, which nothing but the probe and the lancet 
can reach. We can safely aver, that we have never published 
a line, except under the constraint of motives which will bear 
the severest test. A temporizing, trimming, time-serving pol- 
icy, we have never yet learned. The world despises, and adopts, 
it. The sincere Christian, the true Churchman, will never dare 
use it. It has ever been our aim to be ready to sacrifice per- 
sonal feelings and considerations, where Curist’s honor, and 
the true welfare of His Church are involved. In such a cause, 
personal likes and dislikes should be nothing; the fear and love 
of Gop, everything. If harsh and unkind words have ever 
been uttered against us, they have never been treasured in 
memory, and we cheerfully forgive, even as we ourselves hope 
to be forgiven. 

With these few parting words, we take our leave, as its Ed- 
itor, of the AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHuRCH REVIEW; invoking 
for it the continual blessing of ALmicuty Gop, and bespeak- 
ing, in its behalf, the sympathy, confidence, and codperation of 
all the faithful in our Branch of Curist’s One, Holy, Catho- 
lic and Apostolic Church. 

N. 8. RICHARDSON. 

New York, 37 Bible House, 

Jan, Ist, 1868. } 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


History oF THE METHODIST EpiscopaL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ica. By Asew Stevens, LL.D., author of ‘The History of the Religious Move- 
ment of the Eighteenth Century, called Methodism,” &c. Vols. III. and IV. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. 1867. 12mo., pp. 510, 622. 


These two volumes complete what Dr. Stevens designed to be merely a supple- 
mentary work to his former and more elaborate History of Methodism. It is 
narrative and biographical, both in form and character; and contains little that 
demands criticism at our hands. In his account of Coke’s pretended Consecration 
by Wesley, and in his statement of Coke’s subsequent application to Bishop 
White, in 1791, for the re-ordination of his Methodist preachers, Dr. Stevens ap- 
pears before us as a special pleader; and he certainly does the very best he can, 
from his stand-point, with his materials, and with the difficulties of his subject. 
The real truth is, that John Wesley, having been brought under the influence of 
the Early Moravians, and himself regarded, as he says, as a ‘‘ High Churchman,” 
determined simply and only to institute a system of certain extraordinary and 
temporary means to accomplish certain extraordinary ends. But John Wesley 
had no idea of establishing a ‘‘New Church,” or of being the founder of a reli- 
gious body, which would separate from the Church of England of which he was 
a Minister. To this he was opposed, not on grounds of prudence or expediency, 
but, as he said again and again, ‘‘as @ point of conscience.” The following are 
specimens of his language, repeated again and again, down to the very close of 
his life. 

“T do tolerate unordained persons in preaching the Gospel; whereas I do not 
tolerate them in administering the Sacraments.” 

“ As to my own judgment, [ still believe the Episcopal form of Church Govern- 
ment to be Scriptural and Apostolical. I mean, well agreeing with the practice 
and writings of the Apostles.” 

“One instance of this your greatness has given me great concern. How can 
you, how dare you, suffer yourself to be called Bishop? I shudder, I start at the 
very thought! Men may call me a knave, or a fool, a rascal, a scoundrel, and I 
am content; but they shall never, by my consent, call me Bishop! For my 
sake, for God's sake, for Christ’s sake, put a full end to this! Let the Presbyter- 
ians do what they please, but let the Methodists know their calling better.” 

And, in giving his final revision to the rules of the Society, in his last year, 
the last year of his life, he sends forth the following emphatic language, viz: 
“Let all our preachers go to Church; let all the people go constantly; let them 
receive the Sacrament at every opportunity. Warn all, against despising the 
prayers of the Church; against calling our society, a Church; against calling our 
preachers, Ministers.” 

In 1789, about two years only before his death, his language is, in ‘Thoughts 
on Separation,’ ‘I never had any design of separating from the Church. I have 
no such design now. I do not believe the Methodists in general design it, when 
Iam no more seen. I do, and will do, all that is in my power to prevent such an 
event. Nevertheless, in spite of all I can do, many of them will separate from it: 
although, I am apt to think, not one half, perhaps not a third of them. These 
will be so bold and injudicious as to form a separate party, which consequently 
will dwindle away into a dry, dull, separate party. In flat opposition to these, I 
declare once more, that I live and die a member of the Church of England: anp 
THAT NONE WHO REGARD MY JUDGMENT OR ADVICE, WILL EVER SEPARATE FROM IT.” 

As late as 1778, he said,—and his language touches something else besides 
Church Order,—‘“ Hence we inserted in the very first Rules of our Society, ‘They 
that leave the Church, leave us,’ And this we did, not as a point of prudence, 
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but a point of conscience. * * * I myself find more life in the Church Prayers, 
than in any formal extemporary prayers of Dissenters. Nay, I find more profit 
in Sermons on either good tempers, or good works, than in what are vulgarly 
called Gospel Sermons. That term has now become a mere cant word. I wish 
none of our Society would use it. It has no determinate meaning. Let buta 
pert, self-sufficient animal, that has neither sense nor grace, bawl out something 
about Christ, or his blood, or justification by faith, and his hearers cry out, ‘ What 
a fine Gospel Sermon!’ Surely, the Methodists have not so learned Christ.” 

Mr. Stevens weil says: ‘‘Methodism has, through most of its history, been 
taking on new adaptations. Unrestricted by any dogmatism whatever, in ecclesi- 
astical polity, and less restricted, as we have seen, by theological creeds, than any 
other Evangelical Church, it stands unshackled for its future career. That it will 
change, that it has changed, cannot be doubted.” Dr. Stevens here tells the story 
in few words. Having, as he admits, no fixed Polity or Creeds, it has changed, 
is changing, and will change. With all its emotionalism and system of excite- 
ment, its statistics show, that it is losing its hold on the masses of the people. 
It is making desperate efforts to gain position and strength; it is, and will con- 
tinue for some time to be, a huge superstructure; but it has no solid foundation 
on which it can stand. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LiFE AND LaBors OF FRANCIS WAYLAND, D.D., LL.D., late 
President of Brown University. Including Selections from his Personal Re- 
miniscences and Correspondence. By his Sons, FRaNcISs WAYLAND and H. L. 
WayYLanD. Two Volumes. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1867. 12mo., pp. 
429, 379. 


Dr. Wayland was one of the most distinguished men that this country has ever 
produced. We dislike his Philosophy, we differ still more from certain points in 
his Theology, we more than distrust some of his notions on Education. But na- 
ture designed him for a great man, and a leader in the realms of intellectual activ- 
ity. His face shows this, and his history proves that he was true to his destiny. 
He was born in New York City, March 11, 1796; was graduated at Union College, 
July 28, 1813, at which time Bishop Brownell was Professor; commenced the 
study of Medicine in Troy ; became converted, and entered the Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary, in 1816; was Tutor with Bishop A. Potter in Union College; in 
1821, he became Pastor of a Baptist Congregation in Boston; in 1826, he was 
made Professor of Moral Philosophy in Union College; in 1827, he entered upon 
the Presidency of Brown University, Providence, R. I.; which position he occu- 
pied until Aug. 1855, or about twenty-eight years. He remained in Providence 
until the close of his life; preaching frequently, publishing and revising his 
works, and corresponding with many of the leading men of the country on most 
of the prominent topics of the day. He died Sept. 30, 1865. His memoir is a 
beautiful specimen of filial labor and devotion. The materials for such a biogra- 
phy were abundant, and his sons have made good use of them. Of course a ju- 
dicial estimate of Dr. Wayland’s character in the various spheres in which he 
appeared before the public, was not to be looked for, and has not been attempted 
in these volumes. But the work is interesting and valuable, and exceedingly 
suggestive, especially to such young men as are capable of appreciating him. 


HOoMILETICS AND PasToRAL THEOLOGY. By WiiiiamM G. F. SHEpp, D.D., Bald- 
win Professor in Union Theological Seminary, New York City. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. 8vo., pp. 429. 


In our last April Number, in an Article on Dr. Shedd’s ‘History of Christian 
Doctrine,” we pointed out, what we thought defective in Dr. Shedd’s conceptions 
of what is meant by ‘“‘ Christian Doctrine.” The statements which we then made 
will prepare the way for all that we have now to say on his work on Homiletics 
and Pastoral Theology. The conception of what Christianity really is as a sys- 
tem, must of necessity shape all the Preacher’s and Pastor's efforts in the incul- 
cation of that system. For example, Dr. Shedd, in his chapter on Catechizing, says, 
“Tt is often asserted that it is impossible for children to understand the Creed— 
that the doctrines of Justification, Sanctification, and Election, are too strong 
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meat for babes. The difficulty lies rather in the teacher, than in the capacity of 
the pupil, or in the intrinsicnature of the doctrine.” So also, in his Homiletics, 
Dr. Shedd spends almost his whole strength on Preaching and Sermonizing; as if 
this were almost the one only great duty of the Christian Minister. Andit really 
is so, if his conception of Christianity as a system is the true one. 

Now the well instructed Church Clergyman and faithful Pastor, does not under- 
value Preaching; much less does he under-estimate the importance of Doctrine or 
Dogma. But he recognizes, first and last, the Covenant relationship of the mem- 
bers of his flock. He preaches penitence and faith, with this relationship always 
in view. He remembers, that there are such things as “lambs of the flock,” 
“babes in Christ”; and, while he does not ignore conversion, he gives his time, 
and thoughts, and labors, and prayers, to the Christian Nurture and Growth of 
those who are under his care. 

Even the founders of Presbyterianism were not so very far astray on this point. 
They held persistently, and taught distinctly, the necessity and value of what they 
called ‘Sealing Ordinances.” They regarded baptized children as members of the 
Church. The Presbyterian Directory, (Chap. IX), says of these baptized children, 
that ‘when they come to years of discretion, if they be free from scandal, appear 
sober and steady, and to have sufficient knowledge to discern the Lord’s body, 
they ought to be informed it is their duty and their privilege to come to the Lord's 
Supper.” Hence the requirements of Presbyterians for the admission of baptized 
children to the Holy Supper, are not as stringent as those of the Church. Pres- 
byterians only demand, that they shall be free from scandal, and be sober and 
steady, and have a certain amount of knowledge. The Church insists, not only 
on all this, but also, that they shall profess sincere repentance of sin and true 
faith in Christ. 

In noticing this book, we are led to these observations on the whole subject of 
Homiletics and Pastoral Theology, as viewed from the two stand-points of the 
Church and Presbyterianism. The book before us, in itself, and looking at it in 
the light in which it was written, has many excellent things in it. The writer 
is evidently a man of culture, of much reading of a certain kind, and withal, a 
man of strong vigorous common sense, and many of his hints on Clerical manners, 


character, studies, etc. etc., are admirable. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN. A Course of Lectures on the Political History of 
England. By GoLpwin Smita. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867. 12mo., 
pp. 298. 


It seems a little singular, that, just now, the country should be flooded with 
works like this. Whether it is thought, that the appetite of the country craves high 
seasoning of Puritan condiments, or whether such writings are sent abroad to help 
prepare the way for the rule of a Puritan dynasty, the hopes of which are not yet 
quite crushed out, may be a question. We have given some thoughts on the whole 
subject in our previous pages, in a paper on two books just issued by the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, and have very little to add here. If a man was wanted to pre- 
pare a work to suit either of the above demands, Goldwin Smith is the man to do 
it. He says, “the greatest member of Parliament, that ever lived, the greatest 
master of the convictions and the feelings of the House of Commons, was not 
Robert Peel, ‘but John Pym.” And this is a specimen of his manner of treating 
the characters of three men, whom he calls, the “‘ Three English Statesmen.” As 
to Pym and Cromwell, if our readers have studied English history with any care, 
or if they are familiar with the pages of Lord Clarendon or Echard, or Grey’s 
Reply to Neal, they will be prepared to form their own estimate of the portraits 


which are drawn in this volume. 

A MANUAL or ANGLO-Saxon, for beginners; comprising a Grammar, Reader, 
and Glossary, with Explanatory Notes. By Samure. M. Suure, Professor in 
Columbian College, Washington, D.C. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1867. 
12mo. pp. 196. 
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The great value of the study of the Anglo-Saxon language, is in its philological 
importance. After the Saxon invasion, the language was spoken nearly in its pu- 
rity, in England, for nearly six hundred years, and until the Norman Conquest, 
Gildas, Caedmon, A¢lfric, Bede, and King Alfred, were the principal writers in it; 
and it continued to be spoken, with changes in its inflection, by the old inhabi- 
tants, down to the time of Henry III., A.D. 1258. The Anglo-Saxon forms the 
basis, the joints, sinews and ligaments, of our present language ; and it is a curious 
fact that, our strongest writers and speakers are, with scarcely an exception, found 
dropping the polysyllabic words of Greek, Latin and French origin, and falling 
back on the simple, terse, strong, old Anglo-Saxon. This is the great charm of 
our Standard Version of the Bible. Thus, in the first chapter of St. John’s Gos- 
pel, there are one thousand and three words; of which, excepting fifty-three proper 
names, there are only fifty-five words, that are not Anglo-Saxon. Hence, the 
study of Anglo-Saxon deserves more attention in this country than it has hitherto 
received. Some attention is bestowed upon it in a very few of our Colleges, but 
we fear these Professorships and courses of study are almost nominal. For all 
these reasons, the present volume, containing a Grammar, Reader and Glossary, 
is a most important contribution to our educational apparatus. The Selections are 
taken from writers when the language was in its best and purest state. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, Boston, have issued the following, in the uniform 
series of the Diamond Edition, which we noticed in our last Number:— 


A Tate or Two Cities; and GREAT Expectations. With original Illustrations, 
by S. Eytinee, Jk. 12mo., pp. 460. 1867. 


The visit of Mr. Dickens to this country on a speculation, will possibly increase 
the circulation of his works; of which there are already at least three rival edi- 
tions before the public. And yet we doubt it. Men will laugh at his characters, 
in drawing which he is almost without a rival among the writers of modern fic- 
tion, and they will admire a certain sort of genius, which unquestionably flashes 
in his writings; but they will not forget his intimate familiarity with the very 
lowest grade of low life, in which his descriptive powers are most apparent. 
Some of his works, especially his Martin Chuzzlewit, are such a gross caricature 
of American Society, its manners, morals, education, and refinement, that we al- 
most wonder that he has the “cheek” to appear before us as a public speaker. 
We hope he has learned wisdom, and that he has enough of the gentleman in him 
to make the amende honorable. Judging from the past, he will be féted, and there 
are crowds of snobs who will fawn upon him. They will deserve the reward 
which they will be pretty sure to receive at his hands, when he goes home to write 
another book on American Society. 


En BaptisMA; OR Mercy To Babes. A Plea for the Christian Baptism of In- 
fants; Addressed to those who doubt and those who deny the validity of that 
practice; Upon the grounds of the Doctrine of Baptism, and the literal sense 
of Holy Writ, and of the Domestic, Social and Religious Nature of Man. By 
Wii11am Apams, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Nashotah Theo- 
logical Seminary, Wisconsin. Philadelphia: Richard McCauley. 1867, 12mo., 
pp. 316. 

An exhaustive treatise on Infant Baptism would examine the subject in its three 
main features; first, the authority on which the Rite of Infant Baptism rests for 
its support; second, the nature of that Sacrament, or what it is; and third, what 
it does. In other words it should exhibit the authority, nature and benefits of In- 
fant Baptism. It is, in some respects, the most important subject in the whole 
range of Systematic Theology; it certainly underlies and conditions all practical 
Theology. It is too much forgotten, that both Romanism and Rationalism start 
wrong here; both assume false premises, and both take equally false, though op- 
posite, directions. Within the Church, it will be found, that crude notions and 
erroneous notions of the Church, are invariably attended by defective notions in 
this matter of Infant Baptism. No Calvinist, and no Pelagian, can ever use our 
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Baptismal Service in its true meaning and intent; both always, and of necessity, 
resort to some quibble to justify their inconsistency; and neither of them is pre- 
pared to practically carry out the views and the principles which the Church then 
and there recognizes. Of course, the whole subject of Christian Nurture, is in- 
volved in the doctrine of Infant Baptism. 

For all these reasons, we are glad that a writer of such vigor and grasp as Dr. 
Adams has again entered upon the discussion of the subject. The volume before 
us is a new edition of his work, ‘“‘ Mercy to Babes,” published many years since, 
by Messrs. Stanford & Swords; and yet it is really a new work; being entirely re- 
written, much new matter is introduced, while the line of argument and many of 
his former illustrations are preserved. As we design to examine the volume 
more particularly in another Number of the Review, we only call attention to it 
now; and we ask our readers to procure the volume and read it for themselves. 
It should be in every Parish and Sunday School Library; anditis, withal, an 
excellent book, and we do not know of one so good, for the Clergy to place in the 
hands of those who doubt the duty, or who do not understand the import, of this 
Holy Sacrament. 


Our Lorp’s PARABLES. Lessons for the Instruction of Children in the Christian 
Life. By the Rev. F. D. Huntineton, D.D., Rector of Emmanuel Church, 
Boston. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1868. 12mo., pp. 160. 


Dr. Huntington’s object in the preparation of this book is to apply the practical 
doctrines of Christ, as illustrated in His Parables; such as Repentance, Faith, 
Purity, Fidelity, Self-Control, Truthfulness, Justice, Mercy, Devotion, Love, &c., 
&c. He says they are designed for children. We think them admirably adapted 
for children who have come to years of discretion, for Bible Classes, and for the 
older classes in Sunday Schools. One great defect in our Church teaching, we 
mean where the teaching is really and truly positive, is that too little attention is 
given to the distinctive Christian Virtues, and to the humanities, of our Holy 
Religion. Christianity, in this aspect of it, consists of three things, an Institution, 
a Doctrine, and a Life. To the latter feature, Dr. Huntington has directed his 
attention in this little volume. There is a clearness and simplicity of style and a 
richness and fulness of thought, which will make the volume an exceedingly 
valuable one. 


La LirréRATURE FRANCAISE CLASSIQUE. Précédée de lecons sur la littérature 
Frangaise depuis ses origines. Tirées des Matineés littéraires d’Edouard Men- 
nechet, 4)’usage des Maisons d’Education Américaines. 12mo., pp. 393. 


La LitTERATURE FRANCAISE CONTEMPORAINE. Recueil en prose et en vers de 
morceaux empruntes aux ecrivains les plus renommes du xixe Siecle. Avec 
des notices biographiques et littéraires, par P. Porrevin, M. Rocus, L. 
GRANGIER, etc., etc. 12mo., pp. 310. 


Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt, New York, publish these volumes in their Educational 
Series. Both these volumes are entirely new to the American public, and are de- 
signed to present together a clear outline of French literature, from the earliest 
times to the present day. In the first, the writer of the book acts as historian 
and interpreter of the literary period of which he treats. The primitive language 
is almost a different language from the modern one, and requires special study. 
Moreover, in the French ‘classic period” there were many peculiar features 
which could not be appreciated by a mere cursory reading of specimens of the 
literature. Hence an adequate work on the early and classic period, should 
describe and elucidate its subject, rather than confine itself to presenting ex- 
amples. 

In the second volume, the respective authors are made to describe themselves: 
a brief biographical and critical notice of each is given, followed by a 
specimen of his writings. The author deals with the language, as now used and 
studied, and with principles of literary art, which are ‘‘ matters of course” to all 
readers of average intelligence. In La Littératwre Frangaise Contemporaine these 
services have been done with the most conscientious care. It is believed that no 
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writer of the present and recent times, whose name frequently occurs in polite 
literature and conversation, has been omitted, and that no selection has been made 
from any writer, which will not present a fair idea of his merits and peculiarities. 
The brief outline of each author's personal and literary biography, has been taken 
from sources whose accuracy and discrimination are undoubted. 


MANUAL OF PuysicaL EXERCISES. Comprising Gymnastics, Rowing, Skating, 
Fencing, Cricket, Calisthenics, Sailing, Swimming, Sparring, Base-Ball; together 
with Rules for training, and sanitary suggestions. By WiLLIAM Woop, Instruc- 
tor in Physical Education. With one hundred and twenty-five Illustrations. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867. 12mo., pp. 316. 


Next in importance to regular out-door physical labor of some kind, which ought 
to be dignified, instead of being degraded, in the estimation of the public, is the 
more general introduction of Physical Exercises. Every School, and especially 
every School for Young Ladies, should not only have its Gymnasium, but there 
should be insisted on, a regular, systematic, thorough course of physical exercise. 
Then we might have some hopes of seeing a race of robust, healthy girls and 
women springing up around us, in place of the pale, puny, sickly creatures, who 
corstitute so large a portion of what is called American Society. Mr. Wood’s 
book is a step in the right direction, though nearly all its exercises are designed 
for young men. Of course there is danger that the thing may be carried too far. 
In England, a Commission has been appointed for the purpose of enquiry, and the 
following is one of the answers: 

“The great drawback to Oxford at present, so far as study goes, (and the 
cause of no considerable increase in expense,) is the extent to which athletics are 
carried at present. ‘They are becoming a positive nuisance; and, in place of men 
engaging in the true work of the University, those games and sports are positively 
almost taking the place of learning.’” 


StupeEnt’s Historica SERIES. LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. From the 
Norman Conquest. By AGNES STRICKLAND, Author of “Lives of the Queens 
of Scotland.” Abridged by the Author. Revised and Edited by CaroLine G. 
PaRKER. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867. 12mo., pp. 675. 


A work of this sort, for the use of Schools and Seminaries, is certainly a desid- 
eratum; and no one is better qualified to prepare it than Miss Strickland. While 
all the salient points of history are retained, and the marked characteristics in the 
lives of the individual Queens are clearly given, the narrative is not a dry one; 
but the story is told with a freshness which will attract the attention of the student. 
The Queens of England, beginning the Series with Matilda, the wife of William 
the Conqueror, are forty in number, including her Majesty Queen Victoria, the 
present Sovereign, and Adelaide, the late Queen-dowager. 


THE Forest Boy. A Sketch of the Life of Abraham Lincoln. For Young 
People. By Z. A. MupGx, Author of “ Lady Huntington Portrayed,” &c. 
Four Illustrations. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1867. 12mo., pp. 321. 


Mr. Mudge has written his “Sketch” somewhat in the “ Abbot” style of 
biography. It reminds us of the French Count, who, on being told that the facts 
contradieted his theory, replied, ‘‘ Zant pis pour les faits ;” so much the worse for 
the facts. 


HARPER’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT REBELLION. Nos. 21, 22, 23, & 
24, Large 4to. 1867. 


We believe this will prove to be the most popular history of the greatest inter- 
necine struggle of all modern times. Its profusion of maps, plans, diagrams, and 
portraits, executed in the most liberal style and without regard to cost—and the 
large pages give full scope for the art of the designer—and the clearly written 
narrative, reproduce the stirring events with almost life-like reality. We shall all, 
some day, begin to catch some true conception of the magnitude of those awful 
scenes of carnage and valor. The new parts, now issued, describe the war on 
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the Mississippi, ending on July 4, 1863, with the surrender of Vicksburg to 
Grant; Hooker in command, and the battles of Chancellorsville; the invasion = 
Pennsylvania, and the battles of Gettysburg; Meade’s campaign in Virginia ; 
Chattanooga campaign, and Sheridan’s Meridian campaign, and ninety-five fins. 
trations, consisting of maps, plans, views, portraits, &c. The narrative, thus far, 
comes down to April, 1864. 


Mrs. Putnam’s RecErPt Book, anp YounG HovsEKEEPER’s ASSISTANT. New 
and enlarged Edition. New York: Sheldon & Co, 1867. 12mo., pp. 322. 


The former edition of this work was so well received, that Mrs. Putman has 
been encouraged to devote much labor to this new one, adding largely to the 
number and variety of the Receipts. She says, ‘‘ Without any increase of ex- 
penditure, one person, by means of good receipts skilfully used, and by a tasteful 
arrangement of the table, will make a feast out of the articles of food, which 
would hardly suffice another for the most indifferent meal.” She adds several 
Bills of Fare, and many suggestions, directions, &c., &c. for the use of house- 
keepers. 


Macé’s Farry Boox. Home Fairy Tales, (Contes Du Petit Chateau). By JEAN 
Mack&, Editor of the Magasin d’ Education, etc. etc. Translated by Mary L. 
Bootu; with Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867. 12mo., pp. 
304. 


Jean Macé was bornin Paris in 1815, was educated at the College Stanislas, 
where he subsequently was Professor of History, and in 1848 was Editor of the 
Journal La Republique. The Coup d’état of 1851 exiled him from Paris, and he 
took refuge in a Ladies’ School near the Rhine, where he became a teacher. He 
has published “ Tales of the Little Castle,” the translation of which is before us. 
His great aim is, in his various publications, to popularize Education, and to prepare 
the masses of the French people for liberty. These Fairy Tales are full of vi- 
vacity, and are designed, the author says, to develop sentiments of honor, justice, 
and goodness. It will be a favorite gift-book, and is sure to be popular with the 


young. 


PRAYERS FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT. By HENRY WARD BEECHER. Phonographi- 
cally reported. New York: Chas. Scribner & Co. 1867. 12mo., pp. 332. 


In many respects, Henry Ward Beecher is a representative man. In several 
respects, he represents no body but himself. In the July No. of this Review, we 
quoted from one of his published Sermons, to prove that he has abandoned some 
of the most vital Doctrines of the Gospel, and especially the doctrine of the 
Atonement. Of late, he has been turning his attention in a new direction, and 
has given himself to N ovel-writing; nor only this, but he has publicly sanc- 
tioned the dramatizing of his Novel for the use of a Broadway Theatre, and he 
is also gazetted, as attending the Theatre himself to witness its representation. 
And all this too, at a time when good men are seeking to devise ways, by means 
of Midnight Missions and Houses of Refuge &c., to save from ruin the crowds 
whom these Theatres are alluring to destruction. Whatever the Theatre might 
be, is one question. Every body knows what itis. It panders to every base 
lust. Its shameless indecencies are destroying public virtue and uprooting pub- 
lic morality, and breaking down those social restraints, without which Earth 
would be a Hell. And yet here, Henry Ward Beecher is found giving his sanction 
and his example to such an overflowing fountain of moral pollution and death. 

But we have Mr. Beecher before us now in a new character. His Prayers are 
copied by the Phonographer, and are offered to the public, “for the general use 
of devout hearts,” and in the belief that the volume will be “‘of much service to 
such as are called to bea mouth for others at the throne of grace.” They are ad- 
vertised, as being the most earnest, effective and forcible part of his public exer- 
cises.” That advertisement tells the whole story. These “ effective and forci- 
ble” prayers are very well described by these two words; and, at the same time, 
we see how utterly-all sense of Worship is lost in such a performance, and how 
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all the attributes of true Prayer are ignored. We have examined these Prayers, 
only to be amazed, if amazement were possible under such circumstances, at their 
shocking irreverence, their gross familiarity, the sacrilegious conversion of the or- 
dinance of Prayer into personal compliments, and into all sorts of harangues, 
social, political, esthetical, and sentimental. Nor is this all, nor even the worst. 
Such expressions as the following are scattered through the volume. ‘ Thou 
needest to die again; Thou art dying and crucified afresh in Thine own churches ; 
Lord, rise again.” ‘‘O God, we desire to know something of this love of Christ, 
both as a thing to be thought of, and as a thing more to be felt. We desire to be 
redeemed by it.” We have marked several long passages, too long to be quoted, 
of mere sentimental rhapsody. How an intelligent congregation can listen to 
such language, and call it Prayer, is a marvel. The Churchman may well thank 
God for the Liturgy in which he is permitted to worship. Its wonderful compre- 
hensiveness, its chastened fervor, its evangelical tone and teaching, its Catholic 
spirit, are worthy of all praise. It is, besides, conservative of the Truth as it is 
in Jesus. It stands like a wall of adamant against the tide of Error. As Dr. 
Buchanan said of the old Syrian Christians, we may say now; “they have the 
Bible, and a Scriptural Liturgy, and these will save a Church in the worst of 
times. Had they not enjoyed the advantage of their Liturgy, there would have 
been, in the revolution of ages, no vestige of Christianity left among them. Wo 
TO THE DECLINING CHURCH WHICH HATH NO GOSPEL LITURGY.” 


SHALL WE RETURN TO RomE? By D. R. Goopwiy, D.D., Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Professor of Systematic Divinity in the Philadel- 
phia Divinity School. New York: Evangelical Knowledge Society. 1867. 
18mo., pp. 36. 


The tone of this Sermon is so different from that of a Sermon preached by the 
same gentleman a while since at the Berkeley Divinity School in Connecticut, as 
to suggest some very plain inquiries. Has the gentleman changed his opinions 
on certain fundamental questions? He says ‘our Church” “has never with- 
drawn her stern protest against the errors and superstitions of Rome; nor has 
she ever added to it any anathemas against her Protestant brethren or her dissen- 
ting children.” Does Dr. Goodwin mean, that the horrible blasphemies of modern 
German and New England Infidelity are not to be protested against? Or that the 
Church has any more sympathy with one system than she has with the other? 

The great point, however, which Dr. Goodwin takes up, and attempts to use, 
apparently for a particular purpose, is “‘ Ritualism.” We had supposed the Doc- 
tor to be too much of a scholar and theologian, and too fair-minded a reasoner, to 
ring changes on a word for mere effect. And when he says, ‘I do not mean to 
say, that a man may not be a true believer in Christ and yet a ritualist; in some 
degree we are all ritualists:” he gives us reason for adding, that he might well 
have taken counsel of his own good sense and better judgment in such a matter, 
instead of attempting to fan the flames of party strife and animosity in the 
Church. That Ritualism may be made to teach Romish Doctrines, and Calvinistic 
Doctrines, and Quaker Doctrines, and any other sort of Doctrines, is, of course, 
true enough ; but there is nothing essentially and of necessity Romish, in adopt- 
ing a Ritual richer and warmer than that hard, sterile, barren, repulsive Ritual, 
which Continental Calvinism tried to engraft upon the Church. Besides, with 
the advance of the age in the love of the Beautiful and in esthetic culture, 
and which we see in every thing, in dress, and manners, and domestic Architec- 
ture and adornment, some advance in Church Ritual is as certain as any future 
event can be. We may say if we choose, that there is no religion in such things. 
Very well. Neither is there any religion in neglecting them. But do they not 
address powers, susceptibilities of our nature, all of which God claims as His 
own? Or are we to offer Him only that which is positively ugly and repulsive ? 
A late writer thus describes what he saw in Protestant Germany. “ Go to the 
churches of Protestant Germany, and what will you see? A sprinkling of fe- 
male worshippers, and one man to every forty women. Every forty? Perhaps, 
though it is Sunday, there will not be above thrice that numberin church. Then 
do your little sum, and see how sad the result will be. Even the three men who 
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are there, look infinitely bored and wearied. There is no poetry, no passion, no 
grace, no attraction, in a Lutheran service. It is cold and utterly formless. It is 
bare with an almost indecent bareness, and it seems as though the gifts of nature 
and art were thought to be too good to be used for its adornment; or rather, per- 
haps, that no hearts can be found loving enough to take delight in beautifying 
the holy places, or to rejoice in the task of making God’s temple ‘all glorious 
within.’” The same writer adds, and it is worth quoting in the present connec- 
tion, ‘‘ To me, the longer I looked, the more it seemed, that the Protestantism of 
Germany was but a sorry pretence at religion; that it was but dry bones, and 
dust and ashes. What with the feebleness and shortcomings of the clergy, and 
the coldness and contempt of the laity, the spectacle is a sad one for outsiders to 
contemplate.” The picture, drawn by a great German authority, of the present 
condition of the Protestant Church in that country, is a gloomy and painful one 
indeed. He says that “it is eaten to the core by unbelief, and sapped in its very 
foundations by infidelity.” 

“‘Germany does not want for theologians. Of these she has enough, just as 
she has eminent philosophers and geologists and naturalists, historians and math- 
ematicians and chemists. But talking of religion will not make a people reli- 
gious, nor will discussing dogmas sow devotion and faith in unbelieving hearts. 
German theologians, for all their congresses, seem unable to awaken anything 
like true religious feelings in the hearts of the people.” 

As to the question, which Dr. Goodwin makes the title and Key-note to his 
Sermon, Shall we return to Rome? if he will compare any two Dioceses of the 
Church, one, where true uncompromising Church principles are believed, and 
loved, and faithfully carried out; and one, where they are studiedly ignored, he 
will then be able to judge who, as a matter of fact, is most likely to go to Rome. 
If he wishes to make such a comparison, there are plenty of materials for doing 
it. As we said before, however, it is the tone of this Sermon which is particu- 
larly noticéable, rather than anything in the Sermon itself. 


Poems oF FaiTH, AND Hopz, AND Love. By Paa@se Cary. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 1868. 18mo., pp. 249. 


The well known characteristics of Miss Phoebe Cary’s Poems specially mark 
the present volume. There is always a vein of true, tender and graceful senti- 
ment running through her lines; indeed their very simplicity, their truthfulness 
to nature, becomes sometimes a temptation to be too regardless of the rules of art 
in the structure of her verse. She is capable, however, of writing smoothly ; 
and many of her Poems are exquisitely finished. They are all short. 


Tue Otp Roman Wor Lp, the Grandeur and Failure of Its Civilization. By Joun 
Lorp, LL.D. New York; Chas. Scribner & Co. 1867. 8vo., pp, 605. 


A more toothsome book we have not seenina long time. Itis not ahistory, ora 
narrative. It is inthe Review or Encyclopedic style, and is written in that ex ca- 
thedra fashion which lecturers and Review writers are in the habit of assuming. 
There is something verging on the sublime—sometimes it is the sublimity of im- 
pudence,—when a man, with a single dash of his pen, attempts to reverse the 
judgment of writers, who have spent a lifetime in the elucidation of a great sub- 
ject. Dr. Lord is well known as aclever writer and lecturer; and on much of the 
ground which he covers in this volume, his criticisms may be read with confidence; 
but when he discusses certain great problems, the grandest problems in all History, 
he touches questions, where his own individual opinions are of little moment. 
Thus, in one of his chapters, he answers the question, why Paganism did not arrest 
the ruin of the Roman World? In another chapter, he attempts to show, why 
Christianity did not arrest that ruin. Here, and on the whole subject of the Early 
Church and its influence on Civilization, he has laid himself open to criticism. 
We have no room now to follow him. His volume would make an aitractive 
subject for a paper, which we shall be glad to give on another occasion. 
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Tue City oF Gop IN THE ANGLO-SAxon CHURCH. By Rev. Henry M. Masov, 
D.D. A Sermon preached before the Clergy and Laity of the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, at Cambridge, Oct. 10, 1866. New York; Pott & Amery. 1867. 
12mo., pp. 42. 


Dr. Mason boldly utters the true Notes of the Catholic Church. It is to these 
few first principles, that the vandalism of the times is fast driving us. Here the true 
Church of Christ must take her stand, unmoved by the additions of Rome, or the 
negations of Rationalism. The two appendices to the Sermon, one on the Filio- 
que, and the other, on the independence of the old Anglo-Saxon Church of the 
See of Rome, are valuable and timely. 


ENGINEERS’ AND MECHANICS’ Pocket Book. Twenty-first Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. By Cuas. H. HAswett, Civil and Marine Engineer. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1867. 12mo., pp. 663. 


To the practical mechanic and engineer, this volume must be invaluable. 
Among the carefully prepared Tables, are United States and Foreign Weights and 
Measures; Rules of Arithmetic; Latitudes and Longitudes; Tables of the 
Weights of Materials; Cables and Anchors; Specific Gravities; Geometry; Areas 
and Circumferences of Circles, &c., &c.; Squares, Cubes and Roots; Mensuration 
of Surfaces and Solids; Conic Sections; Trigonometry; Sines, Secants, and Tan- 
gents; Mechanics; Friction; Hydraulics and Hydrodynamics; Aecrostatics; Dy- 
namics; Gravitation; Animal Strength; Central Forces; Fly-Wheels; Pile- 
Driving; Pneumatics; Wind-Mills; Strength of Materials; Metals, Limes, Mor- 
tars, &c.; Wheels and Wheel Gearing; Winding Engines; Heat, Light, Water; 
Gunnery; Railways and Roads; Sewers; Tonnage; Fuel; Combustion; Con- 
struction of Vessels; Cements; Alloys; Miscellaneous Illustrations and Notes ; 
Dimensions of Steamers; Mills; Orthography of Technical Terms, &c., &c., ; 
Steam and the Steam-Engine, &c., &c. The book has already reached its twenty- 
first edition. 


AMERICAN EpitTion of Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. Revised 
and edited by Prof. H. B. Hackett, D. D.,with the codéperation of Mr. Ezra 
Asport, A. M., Assistant Librarian of Harvard University. New York; Pub- 
lished by Hurd & Houghton, 459 Broome street. 1867. 


This work is so far in advance of anything of the kind which has appeared, or 
is likely to appear, in the present generation, that we advise all who can to buy it. 
It is published in Parts at 75 cents each: six of which are already issued. If we 
were to buy very few books, this would be one of the few. 


An Essay on True Catuoiic Liperty. By Rev. Jas. A. Boties, D. D., Rector 
of the Church of the Advent, Boston, Mass. Boston: Office of the Church 
Monthly. 1867. 8vo., pp. 24. 


Within certain broad but clearly defined limits, the Church does and must allow 
very great latitude of opinion and practices. This is the point, for which Dr. 
Bolles clearly and boldly argues. Of course he is right, and Churchmen cannot 
too soon recognize so self-evident a proposition. 


Harper’s Bazar. The Messrs. Harper commenced on the Ist of November 
the publication of a Weekly illustrated Family Journal, devoted to Fashion and 
Home literature. Their aim is two-fold; to supply the existing need of a Weekly 
Fashion Newspaper, and to combine therewith a first class literary journal, 
which will be indispensable to every household. The publishers say that the 
patrons of Harper’s Bazar will receive every fortnight large pattern-plates, con- 
taining from forty to fifty full sized patterns of lddies’, misses’, and children’s 
bonnets, cloaks, dresses, under-clothing, and other articles, accompanied with the 
necessary descriptions and directions, and occasionally an elegant colored fashion 
plate. 
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Harper’s Bazar, besides being the leading Fashion Journal in this country, will 
also aim to present before its readers the very best specimens of Household Lite- 
rature. It will contain original and select Serial Stories, Poetry, Novelettes, Arti- 
cles on the Topics of the Day (excluding Politics), on Books, Art, Morals, Fami- 
liar Science, Education, Amusements, Hygiene, Etiquette, Housekeeping, Garden- 
ing, with Home and Foreign Gossip. No subject of honsehold interest will be 
excluded from its columns. 

Harper’s Bazar will contain 16 folio Pages, of the size of Harper’s Weekly, 
printed on superfine calendered paper, and will be published weekly. 

The numbers, as far as issued, make good this promise; and we are sure that 
the Bazar will be conducted with liberality, skill, and enterprise; and will be 
adapted to the tastes of the ladies especially. It is published at $4.00 per 
year. 


A Synopat ApprEss, delivered at Perth, Sept. 1864. By CuarLes WorpDs- 
worth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrew's. The Principles of Episcopalians as a 
Basis of Christian Union.” Edinburgh: R. Grant & Son. 1867. 12mo., pp. 
124. 

A Synopat ApprEss, delivered at Perth, Sept. 11th, 1866. By CHARLES 
Worpsworta, D.C. L., Bishop of St. Andrew’s. ‘ The Ministry of the Church 
historically considered, with references to the circumstances of the Church in 
Scotland.” London: Macmillan & Co. 1866. 8vo., pp. 70. 


The excellent Bishop of St. Andrew’s is doing a good work in bringing before 
the people of Scotland the Primitive Scriptural principles of the Church as the 
basis of Christian Union. Of course there is and can be no other. The Bishop 
is learned and logical, and there is an air of earnestness and honesty in his writ- 
ings, which will give him a hearing with those who are open to the truth. His 
line of argument is that which American Churchmen have pursued in this 
country. It never has been refuted and never will be. 


Common PRAISE for the book of Common Prayer. Chants and Tunes. New 
York: Pott & Amery. 1867. 12mo., pp. 48. 


In newly gathered congregations, nothing can be more convenient than this 
little Manual. The Chants and Tunes are well selected and well arranged. 


THE MERCERSBURG REVIEW, etc., Edited by H. Harspauen, D.D., Professor of 
Theology, Mercersburg, Pa., Oct. 1867. 


A somewhat careful examination of this Number of the Mercersburg Review, 
has revived the feeling of surprise, which we expressed a few years ago, that gen- 
tlemen who are so unmistakably Churchly, in the Scriptural, Primitive, and Cath- 
olic sense of that term, who see and feel the essential infidelity of most of the pop- 
ular theology of the day, and who are wise enough to discern whereunto it must 
inevitably come—we say we are amazed, that these gentlemen can be content to 
remain estranged from that true Branch of Carist’s One, Holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, which is established inthis country, and which, in the midst of 
so much opposition, is trying to do her work alone. 

In the Article above referred do, we said, that ‘‘ ‘Mercersburg Theology ’ is the 
resultant of an attempt to combine in one System the mostimplicit Faith with the 
most daring intellectual Speculation. It is child-like belief, cramped and distorted, 
by what Dr. Nevin, speaking of Germany, somewhere calls ‘“ the general disease 
of the country.” If the whole thing is full of dazzling anomalies and paradoxes, 
if it is an enigma and a puzzle, and so an attraction to young and visionary minds; 
we may see reason why it should, for the time being, command attention, and yet 
never be able to prove an element of life and power in the religious history of our 
country. It is an exotic, which will never flourish, though it may live, in such an 
uncongenial soil.” 

We also propounded the following questions. “If Curist, in and through His 
Inspired Apostles, established not only a Church but some particular Church, not 
ouly a Ministry but some particular Ministry, not only Sacraments but some par- 
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ticular Sacraments, not only a Christian Sabbath but some particular Christian 
Sabbath; if He gave not only a Word, and a Faith, but some particular Word and 
Faith, thenthe great question is, what that Church, and Ministry, and Sacraments, 
and Sabbath, and Word, and Faith, really are? Howare we to know? By what 
rule are we to determine ? There is a principle of authority somewhere here. 
Where is it, and what is it?” 

It is very easy to evade these questions now. It will not be so easy to dothis 
by and by. With all proper respect, and in no captious spirit, we put these ques- 
tions to such menas Rev. Dr. Nevin, and the Rev. Dr. Harbaugh. 


LECTURES ON THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Delivered in the Mercer Street Church, New York, Jan. 21, to Feb. 21, 1867; 
on the “Ely Foundation” of the Union Theological Seminary. By ALBERT 
Barnes, Author, etc. NewYork: Harper & Brothers. 1868. 12mo. pp. 451. 


Mr. Barnes is known to many Churchmen, by his controversy with the late 
Bishop H. U. Onderdonk on Episcopacy. He is a man of learning, of much read- 
ing in certain departments, and a clear and pretty fair reasoner from his stand- 
point. His present work is on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nineteenth 
Century ; and this “Nineteenth Century” aspect of his atgument, is really the 
only one on which the book should be critically examined. We might ask some 
questions and we think pretty important ones, as to this method of argument. 
Does not Christianity rest on claims, which render such an argument almost an 
impertinence? And then again, if men will reject these higher claims, and they 
can and do reject them, will they ve very likely to yield the point, when it is made 
to rest on extraneous and outside issues? For ourselves, we have not the slight- 
est confidence in this sort of reasoning. It may be ingenious, and conclusive, nay, 
absolutely unanswerable; but the Infidelity of the Nineteenth Century is of the 
heart far more than of the head, and ‘a man convinced against his will is of the 
same opinion still.’ With these general remarks on Mr. Barnes’ method of argu- 
ment, which indeed grows out of his own Ecclesiastical position, we take pleasure 
in commending his Lectures to our readers. Severalof the points which he makes, 
are exceedingly well done. His Tenth Lecture, for example, on Science and Rev- 
elation, while it tears Presbyterianism all to pieces, although it does not mean to, 
states certain great truths boldly, although it leaves certain other great correlative 
truths utterly ignored. Gibbon, Hume, Thomas Paine, Renan, and the whole race 
of modern skeptics, are generally exposed cleverly, so far as their sophistry is 
concerned; and yet, we more than doubt if Mr. Barnes has taken the best means 
of teaching positive Truth, after he has destroyed a stronghold of positive Error. 
Construction is sometimes quite as important, and a good deal more difficult than 
demolition. But we are glad to meet with a thoughtful book from a man who has 
really something to say. The question discussed is one of the great questions 
of the age and times. 


Four Years Amone SPANISH AMERICANS. By F. Hassaurex, Late United 
States Minister to the Republic of Ecuador. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
1867. 12mo., pp. 401. 


Every thing from responsible writers on the South American Republics, is just 
now exceedingly important. It is so, politically and commercially, but especially 
is it so religiously. The author of this book is of German origin, and was, for 
four years, our Minister to Ecuador. He is evidently a man of considerable cul- 
ture, and a close observer, and his account of the character, the social and do- 
mestic life, and the political institutions, of Spanish America is worthy of atten- 
tion. Spanish Colonization and Spanish Civilization are of course the points, to 
which, as Church Reviewers, our attention is first directed in his work. His de- 
scription of the moral and religious character of the Romish priests and of the 
people under their teaching and influence, only confirms the statements of all 
modern travellers. That such a system is practically dead, that all intelligent peo- 
ple should loathe and abhor it, and that it should seek to rivet the chains of igno- 
rance and despotism upon the people at large, is all a matter of course. A thor- 
ough history of Romanism in Spanish America, is a work yet to be written, 
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Tue Lovers’ Dictionary. A Poetical Treasury of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, 
Addresses and Dilemmas. Indexed with nearly ten thousand references, as a 
Dictionary of Compliments, and Guide to the Study of the Tender Science. 
New York: Harper& Brothers. 1867. Small 8vo., pp. 789. 


Poets ancient and Poets modern, Poets religious and Poets irreligious, Poets 
philosophical, and Poets sentimental—all these stand ready at the beck of the 
love- stricken swain, to tell the story of his heart. As it is said, that everybody 
falls in love once in his or her life, so we suppose there are periods in the history 
of every body, when such a volume will unburden some poor creature, of a moun- 
tain of anguish. We knew of a couple once, who used to make love in the verses 
of Watt’s Psalms and Hymns. Poor souls! we believe they survived it. But 
such a volume as,this, with its Index of nearly two hundred pages, pointing to 
every phase and symptom of the tender passion, would have been an indescriba- 
ble boon. To all such individuals, we prescribe the Lovers’ Dictionary, as the 
very thing for them to take. It will doubtless afford instant relief. 


Irautan Journeyines. By W. D. Howe ts, Author of ‘‘ Venetian Life.” New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 1867. 12mo. pp. 320. 


These “ Italian Journeyings,” are exceedingly sketchy, and so, amusing; without 
being particularly valuable in the way of information. Ferrara, Genoa, Naples, 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Rome, Padua, Trieste, Lake Como, Verona, and Parma, 
are the prominent points visited. 


Works or CHarues Dickens. Globe Edition. [Illustrated from Designs by 
Darley & Gilbert. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1867. 


The Pickwick Papers. Four Volumes in One. For popular use, this Globe 
Edition of Dickens must be a favorite; being published at a very low price, and 
yet, on white paper, and in clear distinct type. 


CopsLEY ANNALS, Preserved in Proverbs. By the Author of “Village Mission- 
aries,” etc. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1868. 16mo., pp. 256. 


This English reprint is beautifully published by Messrs. Dutton & Co. An Eng- 
lish Critic passes the following judgment upon the work. ‘The family histories 
here described are commendable in no common degree; full of a sweet and gentle 
spirit, without sickliness; religious in tone and the high morals inculcated, with- 
out a trace of such sectarianism as would exclude them from the fireside of church 
or chapel-goer; not without nice touches of humor, clear of exaggeration. It 
must be a healthy pleasure to write—it is to read—such books for the young, as 
‘Copsley Annals.’” 


SHort Stupres on GREAT Supsects. By James ANTHONY FRovpDE, M. A., late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Few York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. 


We hoped to give a Review of this work in our present Number. It is mainly 
noteworthy, as giving a clearer insight into the peculiar notions of the author 
than is apparent in his history, and will thus help us to understand the history 
itself. 


THE Sponsor’s Girt, Or the Candidate for Confirmation Instructed as to its Au- 
thority and Nature, and the Qualifications for its due Reception. With suitable 
Devotions and Practical Directions. By N. 8S. Ricuarpson, D.D., Author, ete. 
New York: Pott & Amery. 1868. 18mo., pp. 60. 


This is the original work, which was afterwards enlarged and issued under the 
name of the “‘Pastor’s Appeal.” We may say that it was at first prepared to 
meet a distinct want, and to answer distinct questions. Having been long out of 
print, and being frequently enquired for, a large edition has been issued, at the 
cheapest possible rate, for gratuitous distribution. It is neatly bound in illustrated 
paper covers. 
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Tue Starting. By Norman MacLeop, D.D., Editor of ‘Good Words,” London. 
Boston: Littell & Gay. 8vo. 1867. pp. 73. 


Otp Sir Dovetass. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Boston: Littell & Gay. 1867. 
8vo. pp. 206. 


Both the above are reprints from that well known Serial, Littell’s Living Age, 
the Advertisement of which may be found in our Advertising Circular. The 
same amount of valuable general Literature cannot be found elsewhere for the 
same money. 


CaTALoavue of Juvenile and Miscellaneous Works. Illustrated. New York: Pott 

& Amery, 1867. 4to. pp. 72. 

This nicely illustrated Catalogue is worthy of the notice of buyers of Juvenile 
books. We also call attention to their Advertisement in our Advertising Circular. 
CATALOGUE OF YALE COLLEGE, 1867-68. New Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse and 

Taylor. 1867. 


The students are classified as follows: in Theology, 32; Law, 16; Medicine, 
24; Philosophy and Arts, 122; Academical—Seniors, 107; Juniors, 128; Sopho- 
mores, 132; Freshmen, 138. Total, 699. 


The following new publications have been received :— 


Tue Curate’s Discipline. A Novel. By Mrs. Emoart. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1867. 8vo., pp. 159. 


Brrps oF Prey. A Novel. By M. E. Brappon, Author of ‘Aurora Floyd,” 
etc. etc. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1867. 8vo., pp. 157. 


Castr. A Novel. By the Author of “Mr. Arle.” New York: Harper& Broth- 
ers. 1867. 8vo., pp. 136. 


Toe TENANTS OF Matory. A Novel. By J. SuHerman LeFanv, Author of 
“Uncle Silas,” etc, New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867. 8vo., pp. 176. 


Stone Ener. A Tale. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867. 8vo., pp. 50. 


MaBEL’s Progress. A Novel. By the Author of “ Aunt Margaret's Trouble.” 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1868. 8vo., pp. 168. 


SrxTeEENTH ANNUAL ADDRESS of the Bishop of Illinois. 1867. 8vo., pp. 64. 


Rev. Jarvis Burton’s SERMON, on the Situation, Wants, and Prospects of 
the Church in North Carolina. New York: Pott& Amery. 1867. 12mo. pp. 21. 


Rev. LetGHTon COLEMAN’s SERMON before the Schuylkill and Lehigh Convocation 
of Pennsylvania. Boston. 1867. 8vo., pp. 15. 


Seconp ANNUAL Report of the Missionary Bishop of Nebraska and Dakota. 
1867. 8vo., pp. 32. 


Proceepines of Trustees of General Theological Seminary. June 26-7. 1867. 
8vo., pp. 113. 


THIRD ANNUAL REpoRT of “The Sheltering Arms.” 1867. 12mo., pp. 43. 
First ANNUAL Report of Home for Incurables. New York: 1867. 12mo., 
pp. 48. 


Forty-Sixta ANNuAL Report of Mercantile Library Association. 1867. 8vo., 
pp. 42 


Firth ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT of New York Medical College for Women. 
1867-8. 8vo., pp. 16. 
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SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 

Carpenter, John T. Stevens, Oct. * 4, 1867, Mediator, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carter, Geo. J. Williams, Oct. 9, ” Chapel, Middletown, Conn. 

Coale, Wm. A. Whitting’m, Sept. 22, ” Mt. Calvary, Baltimore, Md. 

Dunlop, H. Green, Sept. 24, ” St.Augustine’s, Univ.Pl.,Ten. 

Lockwood, Henry R. Coxe, Sept. 22, ” St. James, Batavia, W. N. Y. 

Lovejoy, David H. Coxe, Sept. 22, ” St. James, Batavia, W. N.Y. 

Sneed, H. H. Green, Sept. 24, ” St.Augustine’s, Univ.Pl.,Ten. 

Tongue, Thos. Orkney, Clarkson, Sept. 22, ” Trinity, Omaha, Nebraska. 

PRIESTS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 

Rev. Gilliat, F. Williams, Oct. 9,1867,Chapel, Middletown, Conn. 
” Griswold, George C. Williams, Oct. 1, ” St. Luke’s Chpl,Middlet’n,Ct. 
” Holmes, Stephen F. Williams, Sept.10, ” St. John’s, Stamford, Conn. 
” Mines, Baily, Sept.25, ” Christ, Eastport, Maine. 

» Turner, William Talbot, Aug.21, ” Grace, Indianapolis, Ind. 
CONSECRATIONS. 
Yame. Bishop. Time. Place. 

Christ, Randall, Sept. 17, 1867, Nevada, Colorado. 

Christ, Williams, Oct. 29, ” East Haven, Conn. 

Christ, Kip, Aug.11, ” Napa, Cal. 

Emmanuel, Randall, Sept.18, ” Empire, Colorado. 

Emmanuel, Hawks, Oct. 24, ” Fairview, Missouri. 

Epiphany, Williams, Sept.19, ” Southbury, Conn. 

Grace, Coxe, Sept.14, ” Carthage, W.N. Y. 

St. Andrews, Williams, Nov. 7, ” Meriden, Conn. 

St. James, Clarkson, Sept.15, ” Fremont, Nebraska. 

St. Michael’s, Coxe, Sept. 7, ” Geneseo, W. N. Y. 

Trinity, Kip, Sept.22, " San Francisco, Cal. 

Trinity, Armitage, Aug.15, ” Platteville, Wis. 

Trinity, Kip, July 27, ” San José, California. 

Trinity, Potter, June 12, 1866, Whitehall, N. Y. 

OBITUARIES. 


The Rev. JamesS. Jarratt, Rector of St. Mary’s Parish, Milton, Florida, died 
at Milton, Aug. 17, 1867. He had just entered on his Rectorship. He was or- 
dained Priest by Bishop Cobbs, in St. John’s Church, Montgomery, Ala., Sept. 21, 
1860; and he officiated as Rector of St. Thomas’ Parish, Greenville, Ala., and 


also in Montgomery. 
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The Rev. THomas House Taytor, D. D., Rector of Grace Church, New York 
City, died at West Park, on the Hudson, Sept. 9th, aged 68 years. The Rev. Dr. 
Taylor was born in Georgetown, 8. C., Oct. 18, 1799, and was of English parent- 
age. His early education was acquired, in part, at Guilford, Conn. He gradu- 
ated at South Carolina College, at Columbia, and was the Valedictorian of his 
Class. He studied Theology under the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, and was ordained 
Deacon, by that Prelate, in Christ Church, Philadelphia, Nov. 16, 1861. He was 
ordained Priest, in St. John’s Church, Colleton, John’s Island, South Carolina, by 
Bishop Bowen, March 16th, 1826. He was, for nine years, Rector of St. John’s, 
Colleton, John’s Island, 8.C. In April, 1834, he became Rector of Grace Church, 
New York, where he remained thirty-five years, and until the close of his life. 
Dr. Taylor was a fine belles-lettres scholar, a man of very marked character, and 
retained the respect and affection of his large and wealthy Parish. He held sev- 
eral positions of honor and trust. As a Churchman, he never allowed himself to 
be called a party man, and he belonged to a school of men which, in the Diocese of 
New York, has now no prominent survivor left. 


The Rey. STEPHEN C. MILLETT died, near Beloit, Wis., Sept., aged 57 years. 
He was born in Salem, Mass., May 20, 1810, and there fitted for College; gradu- 
ated at Amherst College at the age of twenty; entered the Andover Congrega- 
tional Seminary, having in view the Congregational Ministry, where he remained 
two years, when he changed his opinions as to the Orders of the Christian Min- 
istry. The following words from the Preface to the Ordination Office in the 
Prayer Book arrested his attention, and, after a thorough examination, received the 
full assent of his judgment. 

“It is evident unto all men, diligently reading Holy Scripture and ancient Au- 
thors, that, from the Apostles’ time, there have been these Orders of Ministers in 
Christ's Church,—Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. Which Offices were evermore 
had in such reverend estimation, that no man might presume to execute any of 
them, except he were first called, tried, examined, and known to have such quali- 
ties as are requisite for the same; and also, by public Prayer, with Imposition of 
Hands, were approved and admitted thereunto by lawful Authority. And there- 
fore, to the intent that these Orders may be continued and reverently used and 
esteemed in this Church, no man shall be accounted or taken to be a lawful Bish- 
op, Priest, or Deacon, in this Church, or suffered to execute any of the said Func- 
tions, except he be called, tried, examined, and admitted thereunto, according to 
the Form hereafter following, or hath had Episcopal Consecration or Ordination.” 

On March 8th, 1833, he was admitted to Deacon’s orders, by the Rt. Rey. Alex- 
ander V. Griswold, D. D., in St. Michael's Church, Marblehead; and, on June 26th, 
1834, was admitted to the Priesthood, in St. Peter’s Church, Salem, by the same 
Bishop. In 1833, he became Rector of the Church in Clappville, Mass.; in 1834, 
Rector of the Church in Saco, Maine; in 1839, Rector of the Churches in Pompey 
and Jamesville, W. N. Y.; in 1842, Rector of the Church in Stafford, W. N. Y.; 
and, in 1845, Rector of the Church in Beloit, Wis. Enfeebled health, for many 
years, here compelled him to relinquish the charge of a Parish; but, till the last, 
as health and strength permitted, he continued to render Missionary and Ministe- 
rial Services. He has left six sons, one of whom, the Rev. J. H. Hobart Millett, 
of the Diocese of Penn., succeeds him in the Ministry. 


The Rev. Jos. S. SaunpErRs, died at Troy, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1867. He was or- 
dained Deacon by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Doane, in St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, 
N. J., Sept. 19, 1859. He officiated as Assistant in Grace Church, Newark, N. J., 
and afterwards, in Christ Church, Guilford, and Grace Church, Mount Upton, and 
at Clinton, Western New York; and, afterwards, was Rector of St. Mark’s, West 
Troy, New York. 


The Rev. J. W. McCutuoven, D. D., died at Waverly, N. Y., Oct. 14th, 1867. 
CONVERSIONS TO THE CHURCH. 


Rev. RicHarpD Brass, lately ordained Deacon in Indiana, was formerly a Meth- 
odist preacher. 
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Rev. Taomas R. Austin, lately ordained Deacon in Indiana, was formerly a 
Methodist preacher. 


Mr. Bens. F. Miter, a licensed Presbyterian Minister, has applied to become 
a Candidate for Holy Orders in Massachusetts. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


The thirty-second Annual Meeting of the Board of Missions, commenced its 
Sessions at the Church of the Ascension, New York, on Wednesday, Oct. 16th. 

The Rev. Dr. Twing read the Report of the Domestic Committee. Total re- 
ceipts for general purposes during the year, $78,449.51; for special purposes, not 
under control of Committee, $30,832.48, showing an increase on preceding year, 
for general purposes, of $23,803.59, and, for speciai purposes, of $7,296.10. Some 
$70,000 or $80,000 has been contributed to the work of our Missionary Bishops, 
without going through the hands of the Domestic Committee. The next topic was 
the Field. Encouraging signs of Missionary interest are everywhere apparent. 
There are 248 Missionary stations in thirty-three different Episcopal jurisdictions. 
The number of Missionaries now at work is 213, of which North and South Car- 
olina have twenty each; Missouri and Minnesota, eleven each; Nebraska, Mich- 
igan and Louisiana, each ten; Wisconsin, Texas, Tennessee, Mississippi and Ken- 
tucky, each nine; Georgia and Indiana, eight each, &c. In conclusion, the Com- 
mittee appeal to the Church for $200,000 during the coming year. 

The Report was referred to a Committee of two Bishops, Presbyters, and Lay- 
men, each. The Chair appointed, as such Committee, Bishops Whipple and Neely, 
Drs. Littlejohn and Paddock, and Messrs. Otis and Sheldon. 

The Rev. Mr. Morrell read the Report of the Foreign Committee. The finan- 
cial statement showed total receipts of $82,604, of which, for general purposes, 
was contributed $57,374.59. The expenditure leaves a balance on hand of 
$1,010.29. The amount of the “ Five-Cent Collections” was $3,645.94, and the 
amount received from legacies was $11,055.04. This Report was referred to a 
Committee, consisting of Bishops Coxe and Clarkson, Drs. A. Burgess and J. L. 
Clark, and Messrs. Garthwaite and Bohlen. 

The Report of The Freedmen’s Commission was then read by Dr. J. Brinton 
Smith, the Secretary and General Agent. 

The Financial statement of the Freedman’s Commission shows; total receipts 
for the year, to October Ist, $29,223.54; total expenditure, $30,319.42; over- 
drawn, $1,095.88; adding disbursements of Pennsylvania branch, total is $35,130. 
65; books and clothing, $1,698.70. 

The number of teachers has increased from 23, last year, to 45, and the schol- 
ars, from 1,600, to 3,200. Adding those of the Pennsylvania branch, there are 
now 62 teachers, and 4,016 scholars. 

The South Carolina Diocesan Convention appointed a Board of Diocesan Mis- 
sions to the Freedmen, which purchased the United States Marine Hospital, a 
building that will accommodate 1,500 pupils. The Executive Committee of our 
Commission have undertaken to appoint and support a principal for a High School 
for Freedmen, to be kept in this building. About a thousand scholars have been 
enrolled, out of 1,500 applicants, making eight additional teachers necessary. 
The Committee have pledged $7,000 to its support the coming year. 

A school for the preparation of colored teachers is greatly needed. The Exec- 
utors of the late Charles Avery, of Allegheny, Pa., who left a large sum for the 
education of colored people in the United States, have given, as an endowment; 
$25,000, for a Normal School at Raleigh, N. C., to be known as the St. Augustine 
Normal School and Collegiate Institute; the money to be held in trust by the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and the interest to be used in support of said school. The Bishop of North Car- 
olina proposes to have, also, at Raleigh, a training school for colored Ministers. 

The Report of the Freedman’s Commission was, on motion, referred to a Com- 
mittee, consisting of Bishops Odenheimer and Armitage, Rev. Messrs. Duane and 
Morris, Dr. Shattuck, and Judge Conyngham. 
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The Committees, to whom these several Reports were referred, subsequently re- 
ported, and their Reports were publicly considered. The Reports of the Mission- 
ary Bishops, the Rt. Rev. Daniel B. Tuttle, Bishop of Montana, Utah, and Idaho ; 
of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Randall, of Colorado; and of Bishop Clarkson, of Nebraska 
and Dakota, attracted deep attention, and added greatly to the interest of the meet- 
ing. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Neely stated, plainly, the spiritual destitution of his Dio- 
cese, and, on motion, $1500 was appropriated to the work of the Church in Maine. 

The Annual Sermon, on Wednesday evening, was preached by the Rev. Dr. Ry- 
lance, of Chicago; and, on Thursday morning, the Hely Communion was cele- 
brated. On Thursday evening, a public Meeting was held, at which addresses 
were delivered by the Rev J.G. Auer, the Rev. Dr. Littlejohn, the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Clarkson, and the Rev. Melancthon Hoyt. This Meeting, at New York, was one 
of the best-ever held; there was no attempt to get up an excitement; but the indi- 
cations of Church life and of rapid and vigorous growth, were unmistakable. 


SOCIETY FOR THE INCREASE OF THE MINISTRY. 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of this Society commenced in Christ Church, 
New York Sunday evening, Oct. 13th. 

The Service was read by the Rev. Drs. Vinton, Scott, and Goodrich, and the Rev. 
Mr. Goodwin. 

The Annual Report of the Society, submitted in behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee by the Rev. F. D. Harriman, Corresponding Secretary, was read by Bishop 
Armitage. 

The Sermon was preached by the Rev. Wm. F. Morgan, D.D., Rector of St. 
Thomas’ Church, New York, who took his text from Isaiah, xxiii, 6: ““ Wisdom 
and knowledge shall be the stability of thy times.” 

The Report says:—‘ The Treasurer’s statement, herewith submitted, shows, 
that we began the year with $206.40 on hand, and that we have received $21,917. 
18, being an increase of $3,003.65 over lat year, and making our resources for the 
year $22,123.58. 

The expenditures, including outstanding drafts, amounted to $23,012.48, leaving 
a deficit of $888.90. 

During the year, we have aided 132 scholars, or 323 in all, since our organiza- 
tion. Of this number, 24 have been ordained during the year, making 124 who 
have actually reached the ministry by the Society’s aid.” 

It appears that contributions have been received from twenty-nine Dioceses ; 
and young men, from twenty-four Dioceses, have been aided. The Report has also 
the following language:— ‘We begiu the year with a list of scholars, and an 
amount of liabilities, almost as large as we have been accustomed to have at its close. 
More than 100 young men begin the year with us; a hundred more, before it ends, 
will seek our aid. Can we keep our promises to the first hundred? What can we 
say to the last? Does not the Churcli need every one? Twenty-four of our Bish- 
ops offer employment to 500 additional Clergymen at once, and would then have 
none to spare for the hundreds of places calling for their ministrations. These 
facts call for redoubled exertions.” 


NEW YORK. THE CHURCH UNION, 


Churchmen in all parts of the country will be glad to know, that, at last, an or- 
ganization has been formed, in the City of New York, of those who are charged 
with certain special duties, which the startling events of the times have created. 
The facts which we record below prove that there is a fixed determination, and an 
organized band of men in the Church, pledged to revolutionize the Church, and to 
effect radical changes in her Faith and in her Order. The leniency, with which this 
treachery has heretofore been treated, has only emboldened to a spirit of open and 
bold defiance, At last, a spirit of loyalty has been aroused. What Churchmen 
all over the country have been looking for, has at last developed itself. True men, 
earnest men, Clergymen and Laymen, have at last moved, and, with a firmness and 
moral and material strength, which will assuredly vindicate the principles and honor 
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of the Church. This movement will prove itself to be no boys’-play. Treachery 
will lay down its weapons, or it will betake itself to its own place. 

This new Organization has taken the name of THE CuurcH Union. Its general 
objects are, to maintain and defend the Doctrine, Discipline and Worship of the 
Church, and to extend a knowledge of her principles throughout the community. 
There is nothing of party in this movement. It comprises men who stand aloof 
from all parties, and who are, and who will prove themselves to be, true to the 
principles of the Scriptural, Primitive, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, and who 
will maintain those principles at every sacrifice. A full statement of the princi- 
ples and objects of “ The Church Union,” and the names of its officers, will shortly 
be given to the public. 


ANNIVERSARIES OF PARTIZAN SOCIETIES, 


There are three Societies, composed of men who refuse to sustain the Mission- 
ary work of the Church, undertaken in her organic responsibilty and duty, and 
who have formed Societies, by themselves. These Societies are, the Evangelical 
Knowledge Society, the Church Missionary Society, and the Evangelical Education 
Society; and their Anniversaries were held in the Church of the Epiphany, Phila- 
delphia, Nov. 5th, 6th, and 7th. The Anniversaries, a year ago, were held in 
New York, when the famous “ Delmonico Breakfast” came off, and other scenes 
occurred, which perhaps have not escaped the recollection of our readers. We 
gather, from published Reports, the doings of the Societies at Philadelphia. 

EvANGeLIcaAL KNowLenae Sociery —-The Society was called to order by Bishop 
Mclivaine. The Rev. H. Dyer, D.D., Corresponding Secretary of the Society, 
read the Annual Report, the summary of which is as follows :—The receipts of the 
financial year, from all sources, were $45.506.08; the expenditures, $43,106.12, 
leaving a balance in the Treasury of $2,399.96. The property of the Society 
amounts in value to $59,785.58, and the legacy fund to $13,416, making the total 
assets $73,201.58. There is no indebtedness. The whole number of publications 
now issued by the Society is 628, which is a larger number than that issued any 
previous year. The Annual Sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Samuel Cooke, of 
New York. 


CuurcH Missionary Society.—From the Report, it appears, that the receipts of 
the financial year have been $82.334.97, and the expenditures for the purposes of 
the Society were $76,544.04, leaving, together with an unexpended balance on last 
year’s account, the sum of $8,975.53 in the Treasury. 

The Society has employed fifty-nine Missionaries during the year. This is an 
increase, over last year, of thirteen. They are distributed as follows: Delaware, 4; 
Illinois, 2; Iowa, 10; Kansas, 9; Kentucky, 1; Maine, 1; Massachusetts, 2; Mis- 
souri, 1; Nebraska, 1; (under the N Y. Diocesan Committee); Virginia, 3; Ne- 
vada, 3; West Virginia, 3; New York, 17; Tennessee, 2. 

Of these, 40 were new appointments, and 27 were recommissioned. Two have 
resigned, leaving the present number 57. 


EVANGELICAL Epucation Society.—Its active operations had extended only over 
a period of nine months; yet, in that time, the aggregate of the receipts had been 
$33,031.99, and the expenditures $25,968.84. Of the amount contributed, $5.000 
had been reserved towards the Endowment Fund, thus leaving a balance in the 
Treasury of $2,263.15. 

There have been 100 young men receiving the benefaction of this Society: they 
are pursuing their studies in various places, as follows: Philadelphia Divinity 
School, 24; Gambier. 29; Virginia, 16; Griswold College, 13; Iowa, 7; New 
York, 77: Mission House, 2; Mobile, 1. 

During the past nine months, 8 have been ordained, 5 have been dropped, 3 
have withdrawn, «nd, at the beginning of its second year, the Society has 84 stu- 
dents, requiring partial or full support from its funds. 

There was one demonstration made at Philadelphia, which was somewhat 
peculiar. It seems, that at the same time the Presbyterian General Assembly were 
in Session at Philadelphia, and, during the Meeting of one of the Church Societies, 
a Presbyterian Delegation was announced, consisting of Rev. Messrs. H. B. Smith, 
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D.D., and J. M. Stevenson, D. D., and Elders Drake and Carter, who were appointed 
to convey the following resolution of salutation to the Evangelical Societies : 

Resolved, That this Convention send its cordial salutation to our Episcopal brethren 
now assembled in Convention in this city, praying that grace, mercy, and peace may 
rest upon them, from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The business was suspended, in order that they be received. 

On motion of Rev. S. H. Tyng, Jr., a Committee, consisting of Bishops McIlvaine 
and A. Lee, Rev. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., and Messrs. J. N. Conyngham and F. R. Brunot, 
was appointed to respond personally to the resolution, on Friday morning at ten 
o'clock. On Friday these gentlemen proceeded in a body to the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, Broad Street, below Spruce. Geo. H. Stuart, Esq., the presiding 
officer, advancing to Bishop McIlvaine, said: “ Brother,—I shall not call you 
Bishop now, for we are brothers in Christ Jesus—I, on behalf of the Presbyterian 
Convention, welcome you and your colleagues.” After various speeches and 
prayers, Mr. Stuart, the layman, addressing Bishop Mcllvaine, pronounced the 
following Benediction. ‘The Lord bless thee and keep thee; the Lord make His 
face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee; the Lord lift up His counte- 
nanceupon thee, and give thee peace,” After which, the Doxology was sung, and 
the Benediction was pronounced by Bishop Mcllvaive. 

But there was still another Demonstration made at Philadelphia. It was pre- 
sented in the form of ‘‘ A New DecLARATION.” We have before said, that there 
is a party in the Church, (we believe a small one), who are pledged to effect, if 
possible, radical changes in the Doctrine of the Church, and in the Ministry of the 
Church. During the Meetings at Philadelphia, as above stated, this subject was 
brought forward, and in the Protestant Churchman of November 14th, we find the 
following: 

“The most important feature of the week, however, was the series of meetings 
held for the purpose of consultation upon Evangelical interests in our Church. 
These meetings were preceded by one held in New York, at which representatives 
were present from Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, and other places, in response to 
a public notice which had been given. At this meeting, a paper declaratory of our 
position as Evangelical men in the Protestant Episcopal Church, was considered aud 
unanimously adopted. A Committee was appointed to present the paper to the 
delegates at Philadelphia, and, if possible, secure its adoption there. 

The “ Declaration,” after a brief preamble, referring to the growth of errors in 
our Church, declared the ‘liberty of preaching,” the liberty of recognizing the 
validity of the ministry of the Evangelical Churches, and the expediency of 
appointing a Committee to consider whether any, and, if so, what, changes in the 
Liturgy, are desirable under the present state of things. 

Of course there is an “ unwritten history ” to this movemeut, which is the real 
history. The secular papers, which are a little more particular, give us the 
following: 

They say, “ After the adjournment of the regular meeting, on Wednesday 
night, a large meeting of the clergy and laity was held in the lecture room of the 
Church. Stewart Brown, Esq., of New York, presiding. The object of this meeting 
was, to discuss a declaration of grievances, prepared by some of the New York 
Clergy, and presented by Rev. John Cotton Smith, D. D. 

These grievances consist chiefly of three points, the ‘“ Stubbs-Tyng ” grievance, 
which relates to the territorial jurisdiction of the Episcopal clergy; the “ Tyng- 
Spring” grievance, which relates to the interchange of pulpits with clergymen of 
other denominations; and the “ Baptismal’ grievance, which relates to certain 
phrases in the Book of Common Prayer, which are supposed to trouble the con- 
sciences of some of the Clergy. ; 

The debate which ensued was a very lively one, and brought out some of the 
ablest talent of the Episcopal Church. Among the prominent speakers, were 
Bishops Mcllvaine, (who also spoke for Bishop Johns, absent from indisposition ) 
Lee, and Eastburn, and Rev. Dr. Howe, all of whom strongly condemned the in- 
troduction of the paper under discussion, as unnecessary, and as calculated to pro- 
duce dissensions among the Evangelical party. 

Rev. Alexander H. Vinton, D. D., made a powerful speech, defending the right 
of discussion, but strongly repudiating the idea that such a document should 
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be based upon conscientious grounds. He averred, that, if men’s consciences were 
not satisfied in the Episcopal Church, they should not continue in it. He confined 
his argument, as did all the speakers, to the third grievance, and argued that there 
was no real difficulty in the Baptismal service. He advocated, however, a Memorial 
to the General Convention, asking for the introduction of such “ alternative ” 
phrases as would enable each Clergyman to suit himself on the mooted points, 

Rev. 8. H Tyng, D.D., followed in a characteristic speech. He declined to 
subscribe to Dr. Smith’s paper, because he had no grievances to redress. He re- 
ferred to his iong experience in the ministry, as a constantly accumulating testimony 
to the soundness and wisdom of the Book of Common Prayer. He wanted no 
change. He had been instrumental in bringing large numbers from other 
denorainations into the Episcopal Church, and he had never found that any part 
of the Prayer Book was an obstacle in their way. He defended the right to discuss 
such subjects in a fraternal spirit, but strongly asserted his Constantly growing 
satisfaction with all the Offices of the Church in which he had been cradled, and 
in which he had labored, through a ministry of forty-seven years. 

Rev. Myers Smith, of New York, also made a speech on the same side, asserting, 
from his personal former experience in the Presbyterian Church, that the language 
of the Prayer Book was no obstacle to the mind of any intelligent member of that 
Communion. 

On the other side of the debate, the Rev. Dr. Smith defended his document with 
good temper. He was supported by the Rev. Dr. Nicholson, of Boston, who ad- 
mitted that he had not read the paper, and did not know its contents. 

Rev. S. H. Tyng, Jun., made a few remarks on the side of the “ Declaration,” 
and the meeting adjourned, without taking any action, until Friday, at 11 a.m. 

The Protestant Churchman says:—‘“ On Friday morning, the Clerical and Lay 
conference of those favoring the Declaration re-assembled in the Lecture Room of 
the Church of the Epiphany, Rev. Prof. Bancroft in the Chair. [Prof. Bancroft’s 
Ecclesiastical and Doctrinal position may be known to some of our readers.] The 
Declaration, as revised—the part referring to revision of the Prayer Book having 
been omitted—was then, after silent prayer, adopted for signature, and signed by 
a large number of the Clergy and Laity.” 

Subsequently, the following was also adopted :— 

Wuereas, There are many among us who have serious conscientious difficulties 
in regard to certain expressions in the Book of Common Prayer, especially in the 
Baptismal Office; and 

WuerEas, There is reason to suppose that many are deterred, by these difficul- 
ties, from entering our Communion and Ministry; in view of these and other con- 
siderations, therefore 

Resolved, That a Committee, consisting of —— be appointed, and is hereby ap- 
pointed, to consider and report upon the whole subject of the Revision of the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

On motion, the blank was filled with ten, and the following were chosen, by res- 
olution, as the Committee :— 

Rev. F. M. Whittle, D. D., Rev. Alexander H. Vinton, D. D., Rev. John S. Stone, 
D, D., Rev. C. W. Andrews, D. D., Rev. Richard Newton, D. D., Rev. Clement M. 
Butler, D. D., Rev. Samuel Cutler, Rev. W. R. Nicholson, D. D., Rey. L. W. Ban- 
croft, D. D., Rev. John Cotton Smith, D. D. 

As exhibiting still more clearly the animus of these men, we quote from the 
Protestant Churchman of Oct. 10, 1867, on ‘‘ Our relations with non-Episcopal 
Ministers of the Gospel.” “The position, which Evangelical men generally have 
held, in this respect, is one which it is humiliating to reflect upon. Holding 
strongly, as they have done, the validity of the Ordination of non-Episcopal Minis- 
ters, they have acted just as if they believed them to be unauthorized to discharge 
the duties of their office, and their congregations as left to the “ uncovenanted 
mercies of God.” The necessary consequence has been, that the Christian Com- 
munions, outside of the Episcopal Church, have felt more aggrieved at the position 
of the Evangelical, than of the ultra-Church party.” 

“ Liberty, in this respect, is to be secured by the bold and repeated exercise of 
it. The Ecclesiastical authority of the strongest ultra-Church Diocese in the land, 
does not dare to lay its finger upon those, by whom this liberty is already claimed 
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and exercised. It is too late in the world’s history for any Ecclesiastical tyranny 
in such a matter as this. We have but to unite for mutual support and defence, 
and another victory over Ecclesiastical exclusiveness and bigotry will be won.” 

Such language cannot be mistaken. Its tone of insolent defiance, and its open 
avowal of the most radical and revolutionary measures, are the points to be noticed. 
We are right in saying now, wltat we have so often said before, that there are men 
in the Church, holding prominent positions, who are not Churchmen. They have 
not only no sympathy with her, but they now declare themselves hostile to her, 
on certain great principles of Faith and Order. If, heretofore, these men ltave re- 
mained in the Church on sufferance, it seems they do not propose to remain here- 
after on that ground. Happily, the Civil Laws will sustain the Ecclesiastical tribu- 
nals,—and it will finally come to that,—and the Schism, which these men threaten, 
is impossible, if the Church is but true to herself. The Rev. Dr. Vinton was quite 
right in saying, as above, ‘that if men’s consciences were not satisfied in the Epis- 
copal Chirch, they should not continue in it.” 

If our readers will study the character of the Puritanism of two hundred years 
ago, as portrayed by Cotton Mather on the one hand, and Zachery Grey on the 
other, they will come to the conclusion, that the race of ‘‘ Praise-God Barebones” 
is not even now extinct, though all the features of the family are not preserved. 
There are the contortions of the Sibyl, without her inspiration. There is the same 
underlying temper of Calvinism; the same spiritual arrogance; the same reliance 
on frames and feelings, as the only evidence of a religious life; the same cant and 
whine; the same unscrupulous use of means to ends; the same fondness for gos- 
sip and scandal; the same self-conceit and self-will; the same ceaseless intermed- 
dling with other people’s business; the same bitter intolerance and denunciation ; 
and last, but not least, the same determination to “rule or ruin.” We only add, 
in conclusion, that, if any one supposes that these men will voluntarily leave the 
Church, such a hope is not for one moment to be entertained. 


NEW YORK. DIVISION OF THE DIOCESE, 


At an adjourned Convention, held in St. John’s Chapel, New York, Nov. 14th, 
the Committee on the Division of the Diocese, appointed at the last Annual Con- 
vention, made a full and elaborate Report. They say, the results of this inquiry 
may be thus summed up:— 

1, In the case of Long Island,—the Circular of the Committee was sent to sixty 
Clergymen entitled to seats in Convention. Answers were received from fifty- 
three. Forty-nine expressed themselves in favor of the erection of Long Island 
into a separate Diocese, and four were opposed to the said measure: one declined 
to answer, several (of whom three have since resigned their cures) did not reply. 

These Clergymen represent: 


In favor of the new Diocese— Opposed— 
6,391 communicants, 637 communicants, 
$150,450 offerings last year. $7,981 offerings. 


To the fifty-one Circulars addressed to the Vestries of the Parishes on Long Isl- 
and, replies in favor of the proposed new Diocese were received from thirty-six ; 
opposed to it, from four; two had not been able to meet, and nine did not answer. 

These Vestries represent: 


In favor of the new Diocese— Opposed— 
5,882 communicants, 1,167 communicants, 
$131,659 offerings. $26,052 offerings. 


From this statement it appears, that the Clerical vote represents about nine- 
tenths of the Churchmen on Long Island in favor of the erection of the new Dio- 
cese, taking the number of the communicants as the basis, and about nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the financial strength of the Church, taking the offerings reported last 
year as a basis, and that the lay vote, on the same basis, represents about five-sixths 
of the Churchmen on the Island, and more than six-sevenths of their financial 
strength, as in favor of the measure. It should be observed, that most of the re- 
plies received in favor of Division expressed themselves in favor of it, whether 
avy connection with the mother Diocese should be retained or not; and that not s 
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single Vestry, and but one Clergyman, expressed a doubt as to the practicability of 
raising the endowment of $40,000. 

2. The Committee proceed now to give the results of the inquiry, touching the 
sentiment of the Clergy and the Parishes in the section of the Diocese, lying north 
of the southerly boundaries of the Counties of Columbia, Greene and Delaware, 
relative to the erection of the said section into a new and separate Diocese. 

In this region, there are seventy-one Clergymen. Of these, fifty-four, or about 
four-fifths, declare themselves in favor of the measure, if a connection with the 
mother Diocese can be retained, and four are opposed to it. From thirteen, no 
replies were received, or replies of an uncertain character. Thirty-six of these 
seventy-one Clergymen state, that they desire that the proposed new Diocese should 
be created, even if a connection with the mother Diocese cannot be maintained, 
while, in this event, thirteen do not desire that the new Diocese should be formed. 
Forty-five of these seventy-one Clergymen think, that an endowment of forty thou- 
sand dollars can be raised, while four are of a contrary opinion. 

The Parishes existing in this northern portion of the Diocese are, nominally, 
ninety-six, but of these there are twenty, which are either extinct, or having 
barely a name to live, and therefore cannot properly be taken into account in this 
connection. Of the seventy-six Parishes remaining, after deducting those just re- 
ferred to, thirty-six, not quite one-half, declare that they are in favor of the pro- 
posed new Diocese, fourteen, less than one-fifth, are opposed to it, and from twenty- 
six, none, or doubtful replies have been received; and this, upon the basis of a 
connection with the mother Diocese. Without such connection, twenty-six Par- 
ishes, about one-third, are in favor of the measure, and sixteen, about one-fifth, are 
opposed to it; while from thirty-four, no answers, or doubtful ones, have been re- 
ceived. In regard to the endowment of forty thousand dollars, twenty-five Par- 
ishes think it can be raised, eleven are of a contrary opinion, and forty express no 
opinion. 

Mt we look at the strength of the northern portion of the Diocese, as represented 
both by the number of the communicants and by the last annual contributions of 
the Parishes reported, we find that there are in favor of the creation of a new Dio- 
cese, having regard to the Clerical returns, eighty-two per cent. in one case, and in 
the other, eighty-three and a half per cent.; while only five per cent. in the one, 
and three and a half in the other, are opposed to the measure. Looking to the Lay 
returns, forty-nine per cent. of the communicants, and forty-eight and a half of the 
contributions, are in favor, and twenty-two per cent. of the communicants, and 
fourteen and a half of the contributions. are opposed to it. In other words, as 
represented by the Clergy, there are 5,647 communicants, and 104,419 dollars of 
contributions for the new Diocese; and, as represented by the Vestries, 3,775 com- 
municants, and 69,555 dollars of contributions, in favor of the Diocese; and opposed 
thereto, 357 communicants and 4,447 dollars of contributions, as represented by 
the Clergy, and 1,684 communicants, and 20,801 dollars of contributions, as repre- 
sented by the Vestries. 

The Committee say, that, should these two new Dioceses be created, there will 
still remain in the old Diocese, 166 Parishes, 271 Clergymen, and at least 2¢,000 
communicants, and that this portion contributed last year $570,000,—the population 
of the region being 1,360,000 souls. So that the Diocese of New York would still 
stand foremost in all the great elements of power and influence among her sister 
Dioceses in this land, and have ninety more Clergy and 10,000 more communicants 
than she had, when, twenty-nine years ago, the Diocese of Western New York 
was formed within her borders; while the offerings of her children are fifteen times 
greater now than then. 

The Report concludes with the following Resolutions: 

I. Resolved, That a new Diocese be created in the present Diocese of New York, 
to consist of the Counties of King’s, Queen’s, and Suffolk, commonly known as 
Long Island; that such Division take effect on the 15th day of November, A.D. 
1868, and that the deputies from this Diocese to the General Convention present 
this Resolution (accompanied by a copy of the foregoing Report), duly authenticated, 
to that body, and request its consent to the ratification of the same, 

Il. Resolved, That a new Diocese be created in the present Diocese of New 
York, to consist of the nineteen Counties lying north of the southerly boundary 
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lines of the Counties of Columbia, Greene, and Delaware; that such Division take 
effect on the 15th day of November, A.D. 1868; and that the deputies from this 
Diocese to the General Convention present this Resolution (accompanied by a copy 
of the foregoing Report), duly authenticated to that body, and request its consent 
to and ratification of the same. 

III. That the names of the new Dioceses, respectively, be determined by the 
primary Convention thereof, with the consent of the Bishop of New York. 

IV. That the General Conveution be requested to enact a permissive Canon, 
authorizing a federal council of the Dioceses now existing, or which may hereafter 
be created within the limits of the State of New York: and that it be referred to 
a special committee of five, to be appointed by the Bishop, to prepare a draft of 
memorial to that body on the subject, and to report to the next Convention. 

V. That this Convention recognizes the duty, resting on the older and more 
wealthy portions of the Diocese, to aid liberally in the endowment of the Episcopate 
of the new Diocese in Northern New York, and most earnestly commends this 
measure to the sympathies and generous contributions of the members of the 
Church. 


Benj. I. Haight, D.D., J. Livingston Reese, 
A.N. Littlejohn, D.D., Hamilton Fish, 

A. H. Vinton, D.D., D. Floyd Jones, 
John I. Tucker, D.D., Fredk. De Peyster, 
Wm. F. Morgan. D.D., Orlando Meads, 
Eugene A. Hoffman, D.D., Edward Jones, 

Saml. B. Bostwick, D.D., Henry E. Pierrepont. 


New York, November 12, 1867. 


After the Report was read, Bishop Potter made a few remarks, in which he 
indorsed its recommendation. 

The first three Resolutions were adopted wnanimously. On motion of the Rev. 
Dr. Dix, the following Resolution was adopted in place of the fourth. 

That the General Convention be requested to enact a permissive Canon, author- 
izing a federal council of the Dioceses now existing, or which may be hereafter 
created within the limits of the State of New York; and that it be referred to a 
special Committee of five, to be appointed by the Bishop, to report to the next Con- 
vention a draft of a memorial to that body on the subject, together with a plan of 
such Council, in conformity with the principles of this Report. 

Thus is accomplished a great work. The Diocese of the Empire State has 
practically adopted a principle, which is to make and mark an era in the Qhurch’s 
history. Everything now depends, under God, on the men to be chosen. Let 
cliques and parties keep silence, and ull little petty envies and jealousies be laid 
aside, and personal qualification for the office be the only question. 


ASSOCIATE MISSION ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


On Wednesday evening, Oct. 9th, the formal inauguration of this Mission took 
place in the Church of the Holy Communion, New York. The Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Southgate presided. Evening Prayers and Service were said by the Rev. Mr. Law- 
rence, Rev. Dr. Watson, and Rev. Mr. Shackelford. Addresses were delivered by 
Rev. Drs. Littlejohn, Twing, Tuttle, and Haight, and Rev. Mr. Breck, of Delaware 

Bishop Southgate then called for the reading of the Articles of Organization, 
which were accordingly read by the Rev. Dr. Merrick, as follows:— 

In the name of God. Amea. We, the undersigned Clergy of the One, Holy, 
and Catholic Church of Christ, with such coadjutors of the Laity as are enlisted for 
the said work of His blessed Missions, do, for the honor of Almighty God and the 
salvation of souls, hereby organize ourselves into an Associate Mission, for special 
labor on the Pacific coast, embracing the departments of Christian education and 
Evangelization of the people, whom we shall be called to serve, and particularly 
pledging ourselves, of Uhrist’s Priesthood, to seek and train the lambs of His fold 
for the understanding and acceptance of this holy and Catholic faith, by means of 
pastoral schools in the several Parishes and stations within the bounds of our ser- 
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vice; and also to lead onward, by means of the sacred studies of divinity, those of 
His children whom we may find worthy, ready, and desirous to serve the same 
‘ blessed cause in the Ministry of our Saviour Christ Jesus. 

And, in view of this said purpose and agreement, we hereby, God willing, pledge 
ourselves, each to the other, and to Christ and His Church, in the work of this Mis- 
sion, promising godly diligence and reverent obedience to the Episcopal authority 

. and other chief Ministry, under whose oversight we shall be called to serve. 

The Bishop called upon the congregation to rise, and then, in the name of the 
blessed Trinity, declared the Mission organized. The Clergy of the Mission then 
knelt in front of the Bishop, while the ‘Veni, Creator Spiritus,” was sung over 
them. The Bishop then offered a special and most appropriate prayer for them, 

- and, laying his hand upon the head of each, said over every one the solemn bene- 
diction, ‘The God of peace, that brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, 

‘ that great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
make thee perfect in every good work to do His will, working in thee that which is 
well pleasing in His sight, through Jesus Christ; to Whom be glory forever and 
ever. Amen.” The Bishop then addressed them most affectionately, bidding them 
“God speed,” and charging them to rely upon the precious promise of Christ, ‘‘ Lo, 
Iam with you.” The Meeting concluded with the offertory, singing, prayers, and 
the Benediction. 

A second Service, with the Holy Communion, was held the next morning, at St. 
Luke’s Church. The service was said by Rev. Drs. Haight, Haskins, Tuttle, and 
Shackelford, and the Sermon preached by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Coxe, when the 

‘Holy Communion was administered to a large number. The Services, throughout, 
were very inspiriting. 

The Clergy connected with the Mission at present, are the Rev. J. lu. Breck, 
D. D., the Rev. J. Austen Merrick, D. D., the Rev. Benjamin Webb, the Rev. 

. James H. Smith, and the Rev. E. C. Cowan. There are also seven young men who 
are Candidates for Holy Orders, and five female teachers; in all seventeen. The pre- 
cise point in California, at which the Associate Mission will be located, is yet to be 
determined. There will be a Divinity School attached, with Dr. Breck, for Dean, 
and Dr. Merrick, for Professor; and Schools for the education of the young will be 
established at several openings. 


NEW YORK. NATIVITY OF CRIME. 


The New York Association for improving the condition of the Poor, have just 
published their twenty-fourth Annual Report. To the Christian and Philanthro- 
pist, the facts there presented are vastly important. Jt is proved, that Popery does 
not reach the conscience, or improve the morals of the community. It is a system 
of shams. It dazzles the ignorant, and plays upon their credulity. It is always 
ready to drive a bargain with unscrupulous politicians. Here are the facts, care- 
fully prepared :— 

The following is a classification of the inhabitants, according to their nativity, as 
exhibited by the census of 1865 : 





OE) 407,312 or 56.85 per cent. 
SS SEES TESS aie ae een -161,334 “ 22.21 “ 
S"*Germen Gtates..... 0.22. -ccccences 207,369 “ 14.79% ©« 
a aor rer. nee * su * 
“ Other foreign countries_.......-....- 30,772 * 346 © 
0 ere 726,386 100 


The foregoing figures show,the aggregate of the foreign born in the city to be 
319,074, or 43.15-100 per cent. of the population. 

It may be further remarked, that the native-born, who comprise rather more 
than half the inhabitants, give about twenty-three per cent. of our city indigence ; 
the foreign-born, including those aided by the Commissioners of Emigration, amount 
to'seventy-seven per cent., which is nearly four imported paupers for one American. 
The statistics of crime exhibit results as marked and striking. Of the 68,873 per- 
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sons, arrested for offences against person and property, for the year ending October 
31st, 1865,—45,.837 were foreigners: and of these, 32,867 were Irish, and but 
23,036, white and black, all told, were natives. Of the whole number arrested, 13,576 
could neither read nor write. Nor should the fact be overlooked, that many of 
the native-born paupers and criminals are the offspring of foreigners, who were 
themselves paupers and criminals. 

We see by the public press, that crowds of Romish Ecclesiastics, who are driven 
out of Europe as public pests, are arriving upon our shores, here to play their 
desperate game. 





SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The Rt. Reverend Joun LonspA.g, D. D., Bishop of Lichfield, England, died sud- 
denly at his Episcopal residence, at Eccleshall Castle, Oct. 19th, in the 80th year of 
his age. “The late Bishop was the son of the late Rev. John Lonsdale, B. A., 
Vicar of Darfield, and Incumbent of Chapelthorpe, Yorkshire. He was born in 
1788, and educated at Itton. He afterwards went to King’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B. A., 1811; M. A., 1814; B.D., 1824; and D.D., 1844, 
While at Cambridge he gained the University Scholarship, and twice the Latin Al- 
caic Ode Prize, by which he obtained Sir Wm. Browne’s Medal. In 1821 he was 
appointed to the office of Christian Advocate to the University, and in the follow- 
ing year became Domestic Chaplain to the then Archbishop of Canterbury. From 
1831 to 1843, he was Prebendary of St. Paul’s. His lordship was, from 1839 to 
1843, Principal of King’s College, London, and was, during that period, Rector of 
Southfleet, Kent. He was also Archdeacon of Middlesex, during 1842 and 1843, 
and was for some time Chaplain at Lincoln’s Inn. The Rev. Dr. Lonsdale was 
appointed, by the late Sir Robert Peel, Bishop of Lichfield, in 1844. He was 
the ninetieth Bishop of Lichfield. The Diocese includes Derbyshire, Stafford- 
shire, and parts of Shropshire, and the annual value is £4.500. He was a 
man of learning; was the author of an Ode on the death of William Pitt (1807), 
a volume, entitled Popular Objections against Christianity considered; a volume, 
entitled General Character of Unbelief; another, The Testimonies of Nature, Rea- 
son, and Revelation, respecting Future Judgment; a Sermon preached at the 
Consecration of Bishop Blomfield to the See of Chester in 1828, and many Latin 
Poems.” The English Churchman says of him: “‘ Never was a man more univer- 
sally beloved and respected, than the late Bishop, in his Diocese. His industry 
was remarkable. He rose regularly at a very early hour, always answered his let- 
ters himself, and never delayed a reply. He was constantly in different parts of 
the Diocese, preaching often in small villages, and affording his countenance, advice, 
and most liberal aid, to every effort for the promotion of the work of the Church. 
He was specially earnest in the promotion of the education of the poor, and his 
zeal for the extension of the Church in his Diocese may be estimated from the fact, 
that on four occasions he had headed an appeal for the Lichfield Diocesan Church 
Extension Society, with a contribution of £1,000.” 


CONSECRATION. COADJUTOR BISHOP OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


The ven. Archdeacon Kelly was consecrated Coadjutor Bishop of Newfoundland, 
on Saturday, Aug. 25th, at St. Matthew’s, Croydon, by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, assisted by the Bishops of Rochester and Gibraltar. The Sermon was 
preached by the Rev. E. J. Beck, M. A., Senior Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, 
and Vicar of Litlington, in the Diocese of Ely, from Rev. i.. 16—*“ He had in His 
right hand seven stars.” The Bishop was formerly Vicar of Kirk-Michael, in the 
Diocese of Sodor and Man, and for many years Chaplain to the Bishop, He was 
subsequently appointed Archdeacon of Newfoundland and Labrador. 
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IRELAND. 


The Rev. WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D. D., Dean of Emly, was consecrated Bishop of 
Derry on Sunday, Oct. 6, at Armagh, by the Primate, assisted by the Bishops of 
Meath and Limerick Dr. Alexander was the first Bishop of Derry consecrated in 
Armagh Cathedral since the Reformation. Most of the Derry Bishops were Eng- 
lishmen, translated from less wealthy Sees. The consecration Sermon was preach- 
ed by the Ven. Archdeacon William Lee, of Dublin, from the text, “I have set 
watchmen upon thy walls, O Jerusalem.”—Isaiah, Lxii., 6. 


PAN-ANGLICAN CONFERENCE, 


As this Conference is sure to fill a place in the history of the Modern Church, 
we compile, from English and American papers, a succint account of its proceed- 
ings. We hoped, in this Number of the Review, to have offered some comments 
on the subject, but must defer these to a future occasion. 

On Tuesday, the 17th of September, at the invitation of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, a “ preliminary meeting” of the Bishops of the Anglican Communion was 
held at the house of the 8. P. G., No. 5 Park Place, St. James’ street. The Arch- 
bishop himself took the Chair at noon, and some thirty or forty Bishops were pres- 
ent, about one-third of whom were American, Among these last, were the Bish- 
ops of Vermont, Illinois, North Carolina, Iowa, New York, Rhode Island, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, and the Assistant Bishops of Ohio and Indiana. The meeting was 
altogether informal; none but Bishops were present; and no minutes were kept. 
It was opened with prayer by the Archbishop. Matters of detail were then set- 
tled:—That the meetings of the Council, including the opening meeting for Divine 
Service, and sermon and Holy Eucharist, should be at Lambeth; that a stenogra- 
pher should be present, to make a verbatim report for publication; that none oth- 
ers but Bishops should be present; that the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
should be the Secretary of the Council; that the Proposed Programme of proceed- 
ings should be open to germane amendment, on the motion of any Bishop, and that 
any new business, not on the Programme, might be introduced, after the subjects 
set down for the day were disposed of; that on Friday, (the fourth day,)a sort of 
Conversazione meeting should be held for more general discussions; and that, on 
Saturday, the closing Service,—a public Service,—should be held in Westminster 
Abbey, or some other large city Church, with the Holy Eucharist. 


A series of public Services, in connection with the Pan-Anglican Conference, 
was commenced on Saturday afternoon, Sept. 14th, at St. Lawrence, Jewry. Three 
Services were held each day, in the morning, with the celebration and administra- 
tion of the Holy Communion. At most of these Services, and at others, held in 
other Churches, the American and Colonial Bishops were preachers. 


The Conference was formally opened on Tuesday, Sept. 24th. About eighty 
Bishops were present, all in their Robes, and there was Divine Service and the 
Holy Communion. The Sermon was by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Whitehouse, of Illi- 
nois. The business Sessions were held on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, and lasted, each day, from 11:30 A. M. to 5:30 P.M. None but Bishops 
were admitted ; except one stenographer, whose verbatim report is to be published 
in full, in the course of time, with such omissions as the Archbishop of Canterbury 


may deem judicious. 
The following Pastoral has been issued, signed by the Bishops, whose names are 


appended :— 


TO THE FAITHFUL IN CHRIST JESUS, THE PRIESTS AND DEACONS, 
AND THE LAY MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN COMMUN- 
ION WITH THE ANGLICAN BRANCH OF THE CHURCH CATHOLIC. 


We, the undersigned Bishops, gathered, under the good providence of God, for 
prayer and conference at Lambeth, pray for you, that ye may obtain grace, mercy, 
and peace from God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour. 
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We give thanks to God, brethren beloved, for the faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love towards the saints, which hath abounded among you; and for the 
knowledge of Christ, which, through you, hath been spread abroad among the 
most vigorous races of the earth. And, with one mouth, we make our supplica- 
tions to God, even the Father, that by the power of the Holy Ghost He would 
strengthen us with His might, to amend among us the things which are amiss, to 
supply the things which are lacking, and to reach forth unto higher measures of 
love and zeal in worshipping Him, and in making known His name; and we pray, 
that, in His good time, He would give back unto His whole Church the blessed gift 
of Unity in Truth. 

And now we exhort you in love, that ye keep whole and undefiled, the faith once 
delivered to the saints, as ye have received it of the Lord Jesus. We entreat 
you to watch and pray, and to strive heartilywith us against the frauds and subtle- 
ties, wherewith the faith hath been aforetime, and is now, assailed. 

We beseech you to hold fast, as the sure word of God, all the Canonical Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament, and that, by diligent study of these oracles 
of God, praying in the Holy Ghost, ye seek to know more of the Lord Jesus Christ 
our Saviour, very God and very man, ever to be adored and worshipped, Whom 
they reveal unto us, and of the will of God, which they declare. 

Furthermore, we entreat you to guard yourselves and yours against the growing 
superstitions and additions, with which, in these latter days, the truth of God hath 
been overlaid; as otherwise, so especially by the pretension to universal sovereignty 
over God’s heritage, asserted for the See of Rome; and by the practical exaltation 
of the blessed Virgin Mary as Mediator, in the place of her Divine Son, and by the 
addressing of prayers to her, as intercessor between God and man. Of such be- 
ware, we beseech you, knowing that the jealous God giveth not His honor to 
another. 

Build yourselves up, therefore, beloved, in your most holy faith; grow in grace, 
and in the knowledge and love of Jesus Christ our Lord. Show forth, before all 
men, by your faith, self-denial, purity, and godly conversation, as wellas by your 
labors for the people, among whom God hath so widely spread you, and by the set- 
ting forth of His Gospel to the unbelievers and the heathen, that ye are indeed the 
servants of Him Who died for us, to reconcile His Father to us, and to be a sacri- 
fice for the sins of the whole world. 

Brethren beloved, with one voice we warn you; the time is short; the Lord 
cometh; watch and be sober. Abide steadfast in the communion of saints, wherein 
God hath granted you a place. Seek in faith for oneness with Christ in the blessed 
Sacrament of His body and blood. Hold fast the Creeds, and the pure worship 
and order, which, of God’s grace, ye have inherited from the Primitive Church. 
Beware of causing divisions, contrary to the doctrine ye have received. Pray, and 
seek for Unity among yourselves, and among all the faithful in Christ Jesus, and 
the good Lord make you perfect, and keep your bodies, souls, and spirits, until the 
coming of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Bisnops or ENGLAND AND IRELAND.—C. T. Cantuar; M.G. Armagh; R. C. Dub- 
lin; A. C. London; C. R. Winton; C. St. David’s; J. Lichfield; S Oxon; Thomas 
Vowler, St. Asaph; A. Llandaff; John Lincoln; W. K. Sarum; John T. Norwich; J. 
C. Bangor; H. Worcester; C. J. Gloucester, and Bristol; E. H. Ely; William Chester; 
T. L. Rochester; Horace, Sodor and Man; Samvel Meath; H. Kilmore; Charles 
Limerick, Ardfert and Aghadoe. 

BisHops oF ScoTrLaNpD.—Robert Eden, D. D., Bishop of Moray, Ross, and Caith- 
ness, Primus; Alexander Ewing, Bishop of Argyll and the Isles; Charles Words- 
worth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrew’s, Dunkeld and Dunblane; Thomas G. Suther, 
Bishop of Aberdeen and Orkney; Wm. 8. Wilson, Bishop of Glasgow and Gallo- 
way ; Thomas B. Morrell, Coadjutor Bishop of Edinburgh. 

CoLontaL BisHops.—F. Montreal, Metropolitan of Canada; G. A. New Zealand, 
Metropolitan of New Zealand; R. Capetown, Metropolitan of South Africa; Aubrey 
G. Jamaica; T. Barbadoes; J. Bombay; H. Nova Scotia; F. T. Lauban; H. Grahame- 
town; H. J.C. Christchurch; Matthew Perth; Benjamin Huron; W. W. Antigua; 
E. H. Sierra Leone; T. N. Honolulu; J. T. Ontario; J. W. Quebec; W. J. Gibral- 
tar; H. L. Dunedin; Edward Bishop Orange River Free State; A. N. Niagara; 
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William George Tozer, Missionary Bishop; James B. Kelly, Coadjutor of New- 
foundland ; J. Angl. Hierosol. 

BisHorps FROM THE UNITED StaTes.—John H. Hopkins, Presiding Bishop of 
Pr. Ep. Church in the United States; Charles P. McIlvaine, Bishop of Ohio; 
Manton Eastburn, Bishop of Massachusetts; John Payne, Bishop of Cape Palmas 
and parts adjacent; Henry J. Whitehouse, Bishop of Illinois; Thos. Atkinson, 
Bishop of N. Carolina; Henry W. Lee, Bishop of Iowa; Horatio Potter, Bishop of 
New York; Thomas M. Clark, Bishop of Khode Island; Alexander Gregg, Bishop 
of Texas; W. H. Odenheimer, Bishop of New Jersey; G. T. Bedell, Assistant 
Bishop of Ohio; Henry C. Lay, Missionary Bishop of Arkansas and the Indian 
Territory; Jos. C. Talbot, Assistant Bishop of Indiana; Richard H. Wilmer, Bishop 
of Alabama; Charles Todd Quintard, Bishop of Tennessee; John B. Kerfoot, 
Bishop of Pittsburgh; J. P. B. Wilmer, Bishop of Louisiana. 

EN@uisH MISsIONARY Bisnops.—C. M. Williams, Missionary Bishop to China; 
J. Chapman, Bishop; George Smith, late Bishop of Victoria, China; David Ander- 
son, late Bishop of Rupert's Land; Edmund Hobhouse by Bishop of New Zealand. 


The following Resolutions were adopted by the Bishops at their Conference :—- 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE CONFERENCE OF BISHOPS OF THE 
ANGLICAN COMMUNION HOLDEN AT LAMBETH PALACE, SEPTEM- 
BER 24—27, 1867. 

(Published by Authority.) 


We are authorized to publish the following Resolutions, passed at the Conference 
of Bishops of the Anglican Communion, holden at Lambeth Palace, September 


24—27, 1867. 
INTRODUCTION. 


“We, Bishops of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, in visible Communion with the 
United Church of England and Ireland, professing the Faith delivered to us in 
Holy Scripture, maintained by the Fathers of the English Reformation, now assem- 
bled, by the good providence of God, at the Archi-Episcopal Palace of Lambeth, under 
the Presidency of the Primate of all England, desire, First, to give hearty thanks to 
Almighty God for having thus brought us together for common counsels and united 
worship; Secondly, we desire to express the deep sorrow, with which we view the 
divided condition of the flock of Christ throughout the world, ardently longing for 
the fulfillment of the prayer of our Lord, ‘That all may be one, as Thou, Father, art 
in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be one in Us, that the world may believe 
that Thou hast seut Me;’ aad, Lastly, we do here solemnly record our conviction 
that Unity will be most effectually promoted by maintaining the Faith in its purity 
and integrity—as taught in the Holy Scriptures, held by the Primitive Church, 
summed up in the Creeds, and affirmed by the undisputed General Councils,—and 
by drawing each of us closer to our common Lord, by giving ourselves to niuch 
prayer and intercession, by the cultivation of a spirit of charity, and a love of the 
Lord’s appearing.” 

Resolution I—‘ That it appears to us expedient for the purpose of maintaining 
brotherly intercommunion, that all cases of establishment of new Sees, and appoint- 
ment of new Bishops, be notified to all Archbishops and Metropolitans, and all pre- 
siding Bishops of the Anglican Communion.” 

Resolution II.—‘' That, having regard to the conditions under which inter- 
communion between members of the Church, passing from one distant Diocese to 
another, may be duly maintained, we hereby declare it desirable,— 

“(1.) That forms of Letters Commendatory, on behalf of Clergymen visiting other 
Dioceses, be drawn up and agreed upon 

“(2.) That a form of Letters Commendatory, for lay members of the Church, be 
in like manner prepared. 

“ (3.) That his Grace, the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, be pleased to under- 
take the preparation of such forms.” 








—_—— 
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Resolution III.—“ That a Committee be appointed to draw up a Pastoral Address 
to all members of the Church of Christ, in communion with the Anglican Branch of 
the Church Catholic, to be agreed upon by the assembled Bishops, and to be pub- 
lished as soon as possible after the last sitting of the Conference.” » 

Resolution 1V.—‘ That, in the opinion of this Conference, Unity in Faith and 
Discipline will be best maintained among the several branches of the Anglican 
Communion, by due and canonical subordination of the Synods of the several 
branches to the higher authority of a Synod or Synods above them.” 

Resolution V.—‘‘ That a Committee of seven members (with power to add to 
their number and to obtain the assistance of men learned in the Ecclesiastical and 
Canon Law) be appointed, to inquire into and report upon the subject of the re- 
lations and functions of such Synods, and that such report be forwarded to his 
Grace, the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, with a request that, if possible, it may 
be communicated to any adjourned meeting of this Conference.” 

Resolution VI—‘“ That, in the judgment of the Bishops now assembled, the 
whole Anglican Communion is deeply injured by the present condition of the 
Church in Natal; and, that a Committee be now appointed at this general meeting, 
to report on the best mode by which the Church may be delivered from the con- 
tinuance of this scandal, and the true faith maintained. That such report be 
forwarded to his Grace, the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, with the request that 
he will be pleased to transmit the same to all the Bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion, and to ask for their judgment thereupon.” 

Resolution VII.—‘ That we who are here present do acquiesce in the resolution 
of the Convocation of Canterbury, passed on June 29, 1866, relating to the Diocese 
of Natal, to wit— 

“ ¢Tf it be decided that a new Bishop should be consecrated, as to the proper 
steps to be taken by the members of the Church in the Province of Natal for 
obtaining a new Bishop, it is the opinion of this House, first, that a formal instru- 
ment, declaratory of the doctrine and discipline of the Church of South Africa, 
should be prepared, which every Bishop, Priest, and Deacon, to be appointed to 
Office, should be required to subscribe; secondly, that a godly and well-learned 
man should be chosen by the Clergy, with the assent of the lay-communicants of 
the Church; and, thirdly, that he should be presented for Consecration, either to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, if the aforesaid instrument should declare the 
doctrine and discipline of Christ as received by the United Church of England and 
Treland, or to the Bishops of the Church of South Africa, according as hereafter 
may be judged to be most advisable and convenient.’ ” 

Resolution VIUL—*“ That in order to the binding of the Churches of our colonial 
empire and the Missionary Churches beyond them in the closest union with the 
Mother Church, it is necessary that they receive and maintain without alteration 
the standards of Faith and Doctrine, as now in use in that Church. That, never- 
theless, each Province should have the right to make such adaptations and additions 
to the Services of the Church, as its peculiar circumstances may require, Provided, 
that no change or addition be made, inconsistent with the spirit and principles of 
the Book of Common Prayer, and that all such changes be liable to revision by any 
pcre of the Anglican Communion, in which the said Province shall be repre- 
sented.” 

Resolution IX —“ That the Committee appointed by Resolution V., with the 
addition of the names of the Bishops of London, St. David’s, and Oxford, and all 
the Colonial Bishops, be instructed to consider the constitution of a voluntary 
spiritual tribunal, to which questions of doctrine may be carried by appeal from 
the tribunals for the exercise of discipline in each Province of the Colonial Church, 
and that their report be forwarded to his Grace, the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who is requested to communicate it to an adjourned meeting of this Conference.” 

Resolution X.—“ That the resolutions submitted to this Conference, relative to 
the discipline to be exercised by Metropolitans, the Court of Metropolitans, the 
scheme for conducting the election of Bishops, when not otherwise provided for. 
the declaration of submission to the Regulation of Synods, and the question of 
what legislation should be proposed for the Colonial Churches, be referred to the 
Committee specified in the preceding Resolution.” 
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Resolution XI—“ That a special Committee be appointed, to consider the Resolu- 
tions relative to the Notification of proposed saupaaty Bishoprics, and the 
Subordinates of Missionaries.” 

Resolution XIT.—* That the question of the bounds of the jurisdiction of different 
Bishops, when any question maf have arisen in regard to them, the question as to the 
obedience of Chaplains of the United Church of England and Ireland on the Con- 
tinent, and the Resolution submitted to the Conference, relative to their return and 
admission into Home Dioceses, be referred to the Committee specified in the pre- 
ceding Resolution.” 

Resolution XII,—" That we desire to nie our hearty thanks to Almighty 
God for His blessings vouchsafed to us in and by this Conference; and we desire 
to express our hope that this our meeting may hereafter be followed by other 
meetings, to be conducted in the same spirit of brotherly love.” 

After a resolution of hearty thanks to his Grace, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
for having convened the Conference, and for having presided at it, the Archbishop 
solemnly offered up the prayer for the Church militant. The Gloria in Excelsis was 
then sung by the assembled Bishops; His Grace, the President, pronounced the 
Benediction, and the present Session of the Conference came to its close. 


DIOCESAN SYNODS IN ENGLAND. 


A plan has been put forth for the Diocesan Synod of Lichfield, which it seems is 
to be summoned this year, and which will thus achieve the honor of taking prece- 
dence in the race. Here it is proposed to bring the Synod of the whole Diocese 
within the modest bounds of 350 persons, of whom it is expected, that some 250, 
or 300, will be present at a sitting. It is to be composed of the Bishop, three 
Archdeacons, two Convocation Proctors, the Dean and Chapter of twenty four, 
forty-eight Rural Deans, and two Clergymen, elected by their brethren from each 
Rural Deanery: or 174 Clergy, besides their Bishop. The Laity will probably be 
summoned as follows:—The Vicar General of the Diocese, the Diocesan Registrar, 
the Bishop’s Secretary, all Peers and Members of the House of Commons, being 
Churchmen, resident in the Diocese, two (or one) Churchwardens, elected by their 
brother Churchwardens in each Rural Deanery, and one (or two) Lay Consultees of 
the Church Institution, elected also from each Rural Deanery, so that the number 
of Laity might equal the number of Clergy. The number of elected Laity would 
be, in Lichfield Diocese, three times forty-eight, or 144, besides the officials, the 
Peers and M. P.’s, making 179 in all, and, with the Clergy, 353. 

The (London) Churchman, an excellent paper, thus speaks of this important 
movement :-—“Parliament cannot be permitted to legislate for the Church, as it once 
used, when its members were all Churchmen. The Royal Supremacy has dropped 
away, with its power of regulating Church affairs, and is now represented by law- 
yers, who may be Infidels, in the Privy Council. Convocation, into which, on its 
revival, some choice portion of the “lay element” might, it was thought, be intro- 
duced, is discovered to be quite unavailable for that purpose. The English Church 
Union has drawn within its ranks a small number of men, of a particular section, 
but their feeble action and narrow sympathies fail to make any sufficient or very 
valuable opening for the influence of the Church Laity. The Church Congresses 
call together, year by year, a few earnest men, but they are exceedingly few, and 
the best stay away, while people are tired of the same speakers constantly appear- 


ing on the boards.” 


Nots.—A large amount of Foreign Intelligence is necessarily crowded out. 




















